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PREFACE. 


In  the  first  of  the  following  sketches, — for  they 
are  no  more, — I  hare  aimed  rather  at  describ- 
ing character  than  relating  events.  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  pourtray  the  English  in  India  as 
they  really  exist, — such  as  my  own  experience 
found  them.  Educated,  for  the  greater  part,  in 
England,  and  forming  in  the  East  a  society 
almost  exclusively  British,  it  is  evident  that 
they  cannot  exhibit  differences  of  feeling,  and 
scarcely  of  habit,  so  marked  as  some  imagine. 
Such  peculiarities  as  do  exist,  I  have  endea- 
voured to  paint  in  these  pages  by  the  medium 
chiefly  of  conversations,  in  which  the  speakers 
are  made  to  elucidate  themselves.  If  there  are 
some  portraitures,  my  firiends  in  India  are  good- 
natured  enough  to  forgive  them.  ''  Mrs. 
HuGoiNS^'    is    an   individual  belonging  to  a 
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peculiar  species, — ^a  woman  born  in  India, — a 
Hindoo-briton, — possessing  some  natural  wit 
and  shrewdness,  but  no  more  education  than  is 
attdnable  at  a  Calcutta  boarding-school, — that 
is,  just  sufficient  to  pervert  the  gifts  of  Nature. 
I  do  not  suppose  that  any  author,  wishing  to 
obtain  credit  for  the  truth  and  keeping  of  his 
portraitures,  would  have  drawn  on  his  invention 
so  &r  as  to  imagine  such  an  one  amongst  the 
leaders  of  a  society  which  at  least  affects  to  be 
highly  cultivated.  My  assertion,  therefore, 
may  be  the  more  readily  believed,  when  I  as- 
sure the  reader,  that  the  person  whose  eccen- 
tricities I  have  attempted  to  paint  under  the 
name  of ''  Mrs.  Huggins,'*  is  so  generally  known 
in  the  Mo-fussil,  or  up-country  stations,  as  to 
render  her  character  public  property.  I  have 
not  invaded  the  territories  of  domestic  life,  by 
the  unworthy  expedient  of  relating  anecdotes 
of  her  private  career.  She  has  exhibited  her- 
self,^and  is  daily  painted  by  others, — in  co- 
lours ten-fold  stronger  than  those  I  have  used, 
and  she  is  not  likely  to  be  either  wounded  or 
aimoyed  by  the  portraiture. 
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The  other  Indian  sketches  are  vrais  if  not 
vraisemblables.  The  character  of  Ahalta 
Baee  is  so  worthy  of  admiration,  that  I  do  not 
apologize  for  my  copious  extract  from  the  labo- 
rious work  of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  since  the 
readers  of  these  volumes  will  probably  consist, 
for  the  greater  part,  of  those  to  whom  his  ela- 
borate history  would  be  inaccessible,  or  by 
whom  it  would  be  passed  over  as  too  profound. 

Whilst  the  manners  of  the  fashionable  world 
are  described  or  caricatured  on  all  sides,  and  by 
the  pen  of  almost  every  novelist, — whilst  our 
villages  glow  beneath  the  brilliant  and  bewitch- 
ing pencil  of  Miss  Mitford, — ^little  compara- 
tively is  known  of  our  provincial  towns.  Ma- 
nufacture and  trade  produce  but  indifferent 
heroes  and  heroines,  but  they  form  an  import- 
ant feature  in  our  social  condition.  In 
'^  Kkighthood^  I  have  endeavoured  to  see 
what  could  be  made  of  such  a  subject;  and, 
should  my  sketch  prove  a  failure,  I  can  only 
wish  that  the  pen  of  a  Miss  Austen  had  been 
employed  on  it,  since  it  is  undoubtedly  one  that 
deserves  to  be  illustrated. 

2l8t  OCTOBEB,   1834. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


inr  DEAR  MBS.  ALBANY, 

YouB  letter  gave  me  turofold  pleasme.  It 
sent  back  my  heart  and  my  mind  to  the  hri^t 
days  of  youth  and  hope  when  we  were  gids 
together,  and  I  was  obliged  to  look  at  my 
daughter  before  I  could  return  to  the  conviction 
that,  with  me,  spring  has  departed  and  autumn 
is  even  more  than  approaching.  But  I  en- 
joyed also  a  pleasure  that  had  a  less  fim* 
cifiil  source.  I  had  the  solid  satis&ction  of 
receiving  your  assurance,  that  I  have  been  at 
least  kindly  remembered  during  the  long  years 
of  separation, — the  total  cessation  of  conre- 
spondence.    It  is  not  now  for  us  to  discuss 
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with  whom  lay  that  fault,  or  whether  it  is  not 
to  be  attributed  to  the  thousand  accidents  of 
human  life ;  I  have  only  to  be  grateful  to  our 
friend.  Captain  Hall,  that  he  was  careful  to 
enumerate  us  amongst  his  pleasant  acquaint- 
ances in  India,  since  he  was  able  to  add  the 
information  of  our  present  whereabouts.  I 
lose  no  time  in  replying  to  your  enquiries  re- 
garding our  plans,  and  begin  by  informing  you 
that,  after  much  deliberation.  Colonel  Mid- 
dleton  and  myself  have  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that,  for  the  sake  of  our  four  children, 
our  return  to  India  will  be  prudent,  and  there* 
fare  incumbent  on  us. 

It  was  not  with  quite  so  little  hesitation  that 
we  have  decided  on  taking  out  our  eldest 
daughter.  It  is  true,  that  we  have  long  been 
familiar  with  the  contemplation  of  such  a  pos- 
sibility, but  when  the  time  for  acting  arrived, 
we  felt  the  deep  responsibility  of  fixing  thus 
her  future  destination,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  if 
we  could,  in  common  prudence,  have  relin-i 
quished  all  thoughts  of  returning  to  India,  we 
should  have  done  so,  when  we  came  to  con« 
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template  resolutely  all  that  must  be  encountered 
— all  that  must  be  relinquished — by  our  beloved 
child.  But  we  hare  no  right  to  inflict  poverty 
on  our  four  daughters,  having  in  our  power, 
on  certain  conditions,  the  means  of  providing 
for  them.  Our  connexions,  as  you  are  aware, 
are  scattered  over  India,  and  there  are  none  in 
England  to  whom  we  could  intrust  our  girls^ 
introduction  into  life,  or  who  would  undertake 
it.  Moreover,  it  is  a  hard  trial  to  a  mother's 
heart  to  devolve  on  another  its  dearest,  its  most 
sacred  duties;  and  I  confess  mine  shrank,  when 
I  ventured  but  to  dream  of  undergoing  it 
That  conflict,  however,  I  was  spared,  and  our 
child  will,  at  least,  have  the  advantage  of 
going  out  to  India  under  the  happiest  auspices. 
None  of  those  unpleasant  reflections  which  at- 
tach to  young  women  who  make  the  voyage 
on  speculation,  can  apply  to  our  darling  Flo- 
rence, for  it  is  natural  and  proper  that  her 
frthePs  home  should  be  hers.  She  will  also 
be  under  our  own  protection  during  the  voy- 
age, which  is  never,  morally  I  mean,  the  least 
dangerous  part  of  a  girl's  career.    Thus  two 
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fonnidable  evils  will  be  avoided  at  the  outset — 
that  of  being  in  an  India-bound  ship  unpro- 
tected, and  of  being  classed,  on  her  arrival, 
amongst  speculating  ctdveniuresses  bent  on  ma- 
trimony. 

In  answer  to  jour  inquiries  **  what  kind  of 
education  we  have  thought  best  for  our  daugh- 
ter,^ and  consequently  what  we  have  given, 
let  me  assure  you  that  it  has  always  been  the 
aim  of  her  father  and  myself,  to  qualify  her  for 
becoming  the  companion  and  the  friend  of  a 
sensible  man,  rather  than  for  shining  the  star 
of  a  ball-room.  The  amiable  and  excellent 
woman  to  whose  care,  from  the  age  of  seven 
to  fourteen, — (the  last  four  years  she  has  been 
under  my  own  eye) — she  was  confided,  has  en- 
tered fully  into  our  plans.  That  utility  should 
be  preferred,  on  all  occasions,  to  ornament,  has 
been  the  fundamental  rule  we  have  always  re- 
garded. Accomplishments  have  not  been  ne- 
glected, but  they  have  been  subordinate  to  more 
solid  attainments.  A  love  of  reading  has  been 
sedulously  encouraged,  and  the  tastes  implanted 
in  her  mind,  haveinsuredapreferenceforreading 
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of  the  very  best — I  might  almost  saj^the  highest 
description.  A  woman  whose  mind  has  no  in- 
dependent resources,  must  necessarily  be  a 
frivolous  being  anywhere;  but  in  India, 
doubly  so.  There  her  occupations  must  pre- 
eminently be  made  by  herself,  and  to  escape 
from  the  prevalent  errors  of  the  society,  she 
must  be  superior  to  it.  Above  all,  every  pos- 
sible exertion  has  been  made  to  strengthen  her 
mind,  to  place  sensibility  under  the  control 
of  reason,  and  to  curb  imagination  by  judge- 
ment. All  this,  if  you  retain  your  early  cha- 
racteristics, will  be  deemed  by  you  very  cold 
and  calculating.  You  would  have  had  me 
cherish  the  enthusiasm  and  tenderness  which 
were  very  early  discovered  by  her  parents  and 
her  instructress,  as  the  natural  bias  of  her 
mind,  instead  of  giving  it  a  contrary  impulse. 
Where  we  have  controlled,  you  would  have 
encouraged.  Above  all,  we  have  endeavoured 
to  strengthen  that  fortitude  which  is  the  pe- 
culiar gift  of  heaven  to  woman.  Human 
life,  in  its  brightest  aspect,  presents  sufficient 
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eyils  to  render  moral  courage  useful — perhaps 
absolutely  necessary,  and  in  an  Indian  career, 
pitiable,  indeed,  is  the  being  who  has  it  not. 
Au  reste,  for  if  I  wrote  longer  on  this  theme, 
«  mother's  partiality,  and  self-love  would  glide 
firom  description  into  panegyric, — my  child  is 
an  affectionate  daughter,  a  warm  and  fiadthful 
friend,  an  agreeable  companion,  but  not  that, 
which  in  days  of  yore  yon  held  in  especial 
abhorrence— a  philosopher  in  petticoats. 

I  shall  not  apologize  for  my  long  letter  of 
details,  because  your  question  could  not  be 
answered  without  them.  I  conclude  your  mo- 
tive was  stronger  than  mere  curiosity ;  and  I 
shall  only  add  my  anxious  wish  to  be  useful 
to  you  in  any  way  you  can  point  out,  and  as- 
sure you  that  my  husband  tenders  you  his  best 
services,  if,  as  we  suspect,  you  entertain  a  de- 
sign of  sending  any  part  of  your  family  to  In- 
dia.   &c.  &c.  &c. 

The  reply  to  this  letter  was  of  such  a  tenor 
as  to  induce  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Middleton  to 
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accept,  without  hesitation,  the  invitation  it 
conveyed,  that  they  would  spend  a  week  with 
Mrs.  Albany  at  her  house  in  Hertfordshire. 

— *^  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  her  ?*'  said 
Mrs.  Albany,  when  on  the  night  of  the  arrival 
of  her  guests,  she  and  Mrs.  Middleton  had  re- 
tired to  the  dressing-room  of  the  latter,  for  the 
sake  of  an  hour's  gossip. 

'^  That  she  is  quite  pretty  enough  to  be  ad- 
mired anywhere,**  was  the  reply. 

'^  Now  that  is  so  measured,  my  dear  creature,*' 
said  Mrs.  Albany,  with  an  air  of  disappoint- 
ment. '^Pretty! — a  word  I  hate  in  all  its 
applications.  Pretty  women  are  my  aversion. 
I  hoped  you  would  distinguish  my  girl  by  an 
epithet  somewhat  more  energetic.** 

**I  can  say,  with  perfect  sincerity,  that  I 
think  her  a  most  lovely  and  attractive  young 
woman.** 

'^  That  is  better,  since  I  cannot  extort  beau- 
iiful  from  you,  on  which  I  had  quite  set  my 
heart.  I  cannot,  however,  measure  my  sen- 
timents by  your  rule,  and  I  confess,  I  con- 
sider your  little  Florence  a  complete  beauty.** 
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''  By  no  means,^  said  Mrs.  Middleton,  quietly. 
''On  the  contraiyy  most  persons  seeing  the 
two  girls  together,  would  I  think,  at  first  sight, 
be  dazzled  by  Miss  Albany^s  more  brilliant 
person.** 

''  Do  you  think  so  ?**  said  the  ambitious 
mother,  eagerly.    ''  But  why  at  first  sight  ?*' 

''Because,  since  you  cross-examine  me  so 
closely,  as  much  of  the  charms  of  Florence,  to 
my  apprehension,  depends  on  countenance, 
she  improves  on  acquaintance,  whereas,  in 
most  cases  of  beauty,  £uniharity  weakens  the 
impression.  You  may  look  into  her  eyes  until 
you  forget  both  their  colour  and  their  form.** 

"  I  shall  content  myself  with  the  certainty 
that  no  man  will  be  likely  to  forget  that 
Harriets  are  both  dark  and  briUiant,**  said 
Mrs.  Albany,  rather  piqued.  "  However,  such 
as  she  is,  do  you  think  she  is  likely  to  marry 
well  in  India  ?** 

"  Without  the  slightest  reservation,  yes.    But 

yet  with  your  means ^ 

"  I  know  all  you  would  say — all  you  would 
urge  and  object,**   interrupted  Mrs.  Albany, 
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hurriedly;  ^^  but  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  I 
would  not  voluntarily  undergo  such  a  separa- 
tion from  my  child,  if  I  did  not  consider  it  a 
duty  to  her.  My  income  is  only  a  life-income. 
I  have  two  other  girls  to  establish  in  the  world. 
Harriet  is  three  and  twenty; — I  have  given 
her  every  possible  advantage  of  dress  and 
society ; — I  have  exhibited  her  everywhere, 
—  London,  Brighton,  Bath,  Cheltenham, — 
but  I  don't  know  how  it  is, — though  admired 
by  all  the  world,  she  has  had  no  proposals 
which  she  could,  in  common  prudence,  accept ; 
she  has  had  no  opportunity  of  effecting  a 
suitable  establishment.  Now  my  brother^s 
offer  to  receive  her  in  India,  holds  out  every 
possible  temptation.  You  know  how  ready  an 
admission  into  the  very  first  circles  of  India, 
his  introduction  will  procure  for  her.'' 

''  It  will,"  said  Mrs.  Middleton,  but  she 
smiled. 

**How  desirable,"  continued  Mrs.  Albany, 
unmindful  of  that  smile,  which,  after  all,  might 
mean  nothing,  ^' young  men  in  that  country 
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will  deem  an  alliance  with  the  Resident  of 
Kirkpore.^ 

*'  Undoubtedly.'' 

^And  the  singular  good  fortune  which 
secures  her  such  a  protectress  as  yourself 
during  the  voyage,  removes  every  objection 
that  prudence  might  urge  against  the  plan, 
which,  to  its  other  advantages,  adds  the  pro- 
spective one,  of  being  some  sort  of  security 
for  the  ultimate  establishment  of  my  remaining 
children.  At  least,  her  house  will  afford  them 
a  home  in  the  event  of  my  death,  and  that 
certainty  will  greatly  alleviate  my  anxiety 
reg^ding  their  future  provision,  portionless  as 
they  win  be.'' 

The  days  passed  rapidly  away,  as  they 
always  do  when  an  important  event  is  to  take 
place  at  a  particular  period.  The  hour  of  part- 
ing approached,  and  Mrs.  Albany's  maternal 
sensibilities  were  naturally  excited  in  a  painful 
degree.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Middleton  suggested 
that,  for  the  sake  of  supporting  her  daughter's 
fortitude,  she  should  endeavour  to  restrain  their 
exhibition,  if  she  could  not  subdue  them.   Mrs. 
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Albany  professed  herself  utterly  unequal  to 
such  an  exertion  of  self-command,  and  con- 
tinued to  the  last  moment  to  mingle  her  part- 
ing counsels  with  hysterical  attacks  so  violent, 
that  Mrs.  Middleton  silently  wondered  how  an 
evil  which  might  have  been  averted  at  the 
expense  of  some  self-denial,  should  ever  have 
been  permitted  to  occur. 

— *^  You  are  not  a  child,  my  Harriet,"  said 
the  weeping  mother ;  "  you  have  seen  the 
world,  and  know  very  well  there  is  no  living 
in  it  without  possessing  its  comforts,  and  some 
of  its  luxuries, — without  being  able,  in  fact,  to 
support  as  good  a  style  as  one's  neighbours. 
You  have  certs^nly  outlived  all  foolish  notions 
of  love  and  that  kind  of  thing,  if  you  ever  had 
them.  I  send  you  to  India" — the  tears  of 
the  speaker  fell  faster, — *^  with  only  one  object 
in  view,  to  marry  as  advantageously  as  pos- 
sible. The  greater  the  wealth,  the  higher  the 
rank  of  your  husband,  the  sooner  will  you  be 
able  to  return  to  England,  which,  after  all,  Is 
the  place  to  enjoy  life.  Do  not  condemn  your- 
self to  a  long  exile  for  the  sake  of  indulging 
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any  romantic  preference.  To  be  sure  I  ha^e 
no  right  to  suspect  you  of  such  egregious 
folly ;  I  am  certain  my  darling  Harriet  will  act 
prudently.  You  will  remember,  love,  how  very 
much  depends  on  your  effecting  a  proper 
mamage:  to  say  nothing  of  your  own  advan- 
tage,  the  prospects  of  your  sisters  depend 
on  it.** 

Miss  Albany  arranged  her  curls,  and  wiped 
the  tears  from  her  gUttering  eyes.  ^^  Rely  on 
me,  my  dear  mamma,*'  she  said  with  an  affec 
tionate  embrace.  *^  As  you  truly  observe, 
though  certainly  young,  in  manner  as  well  as 
years,  I  am  not  a  child ;  I  know  the  value  of 
the  world,  and  its  good  things.  But  talking 
of  youth,  I  do  not  think  any  rational  person 
would  take  me  for  Miss  Middleton's  senior, — 
do  you,  mamma  ?  " 

'^  Nobody,  my  best  love,  if  she  had  a  little 
of  your  finished  air.'* 

'^  Upon  the  whole,  mamma,  I  like  the  girl 
very  well,  but  I  suspect  the  voyage  under  the 
surveillance  of  Mrs.  Middleton,  will  be  rather 
a  dull  affair.'' 
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'^  Oh,  mj  deax,  she  is  an  excellent  creature, 
and  tben  ber  experience  must  be  of  the  highest 
possible  advantage  to  you.  From  the  moment 
you  enter  the  vessel,  you  may  be  said  to  com- 
mence your  Indian  career,  and  an  auspicious 
outset  is,  you  know,  of  the  very  last  import- 
ance.'^ 

"  Well — well — as  there  is  no  help  for  it,  I 
suppose  it  must  be  endured.  But  do  allow, 
dearest  mamma,  that  this  beloved  friend  of 
yours  is  rather  stately  and  austere, — ^in  shorty 
so  precise,  so  unlike  you,  that  one  cannot  but 
wonder  how  anything  approaching  to  friend- 
ship ever  could  have  existed  between  you." 

'*  I  confess  it  iff  a  matter  of  surprise  even  to 
myself.  But,  as  Byron  says,  ^  Hwas  accident, 
blind  contact,  and  the  strong  necessity  of  lov- 
ing' something,  and  I  was  her  uncle's  ward, 
you  know,  and  really  her  discretion  saved  me 
from  a  great  deal  of  folly, — a  silly  match, — and 
a  ladder  of  ropes, — and  that  kind  of  thing. 
Oh,  my  dear  love,  do  remember  my  parting  in- 
junctions,— marry  that  you  may  obtain  the 
rank  and  wealth  you  are  so  calculated,  to  em- 
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hellish.      These  are  the  solid  satisfactions  of 
life ;  one  has  soon  outlived  sentiment.^ 

^  Rely  on  me,  Mamma/'  said  Harriet,  de- 
cisively. 

^  And  in  choosing  my  cashmere,  love,  be 
guided  by  Mrs.  Middleton's  judgement  as  to  its 
value,  but  your  own  taste  as  to  its  pattern.  1 
shall  look  for  it  with  anxiety  as  soon  as  you 
land,** — and  the  thought  at  what  an  immense 
distance  that  landing  would  take  place,  brought 
on  another  hysteric,  which  kept  Miss  Albany 
from  her  bed  until  the  night  was  half  gone. 

And  thus,  amidst  injunctions  regarding  ma- 
trimony and  cashmeres,  and  varied  by  hysterics 
and  weeping,  that  mother  and  daughter  parted. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

No  young  woman  was  ever  hoisted  on  board 
an  India-bound  vessel  more  disposed  to  break 
the  hearts  of  half  the  passengers,  than  Miss 
Albany,  and  no  chaperon  was  ever  more  an- 
xious to  prevent  flirtation  in  its  least  objection- 
able form,  than  Mrs.  Middleton. 

"  Let  me  recommend  you,  my  dear,"  said 
the  matron,  *^  to  remain  as  much  in  your  own 
cabin  as  is  consistent  with  your  health.  I 
should  be  sorry  to  see  you  or  my  child  in  the 
cuddy  during  the  morning." 

^*  But  my  constitution  absolutely  requires 
exercise,"  said  Miss  Albany,  smiling  graciously, 
as  she  always  did  until  matters  were  positively 
decided  against  her. 

^^  Then  if  you  must  walk,  take  the  colonePs 
arm,"  said  Mrs.  Middleton.    '^  Yoimger  beaux 
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will  be  glad  to  offer  their  escort,  but  if  his  be 
less  agreeable,  it  has  at  least  the  advantage  of 
being  safer.*' 

"  Safety  my  dear  Mrs.  Middleton !— I  assure 
you  I  cannot  pay  such  a  compliment  to  the 
male  part  of  our  society,  as  to  suspect  any  of 
them  of  being  dangerous.  A  set  of  more  boor- 
ish, priggish,  ourang-ouiangish  animals  of  the 
masculine  gender,  it  has  never  before  been  my 
misfortune  to  be  placed  amongst.** 

'*  I  thought  last  night,  when  we  were  on  the 
poop,  you  rather  distinguished  Mr.  Pelham.** 

^  Yes,  my  dear  madam,— just  as  a  child  dis- 
tinguishes bouncing  B,  from  great  A,  and  little 
a, — by  its  being  more  conspicuous.  The  crea- 
ture is  so  sublimely  ridiculous,  that  it  is  not 
in  human  nature  to  resist  encouraging  him  to 
exhibit  himself.** 

^^  But  if  he  should  detect  your  charitable 
views,  he  may  avenge  himself  by  propagating 
a  hundred  mischievous  reports  of  you  on  your 
arrival  in  India.*' 

'^  People  must  be  miserably  weak  to  listen 
to  him.** 
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"But  they  will  act  as  you  do, — thejr  will 
listen  to  him  for  the  sake  of  the  amusement  he 
affords.  So  he  will  have  an  opportunity  of  re- 
peating  all  he  pleases  to  assert^  until — as  usual 
— ^people  believe  that  which  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  hear.** 

"  But  do  not  you  think  that  my  satire  may 
be  as  biting  as  his  ? " 

"  Yesj  but  not  as  palatable.  A  young 
woman  first  arriving  at  the  Presidency  is  an 
object  of  curiosity,  and  her  rivals  have  an 
interest  in  beUeving  and  circulating  every 
tale  to  her  disadvantage  which  their  inge- 
nuity can  collect.  It  is  thus  every  where,  and 
with  your  great  personal  attractions,  and — for- 
give my  candour — your  little  discretion,  your 
own  experience  must  abundantly  illustrate  my 
argumenf 

"  I  forgive  the  reproof  for  the  sake  of  the 
compliment,  and  I  assure  you  I  mean  to  be 
very  good,  and  very  obedient,  and  as  gentle  as 
Florence,  for  the  most  part,  if  you  will  but 
allow  me  a  little  gentle  recreation,  once  during 
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the  twenty-four  hours  in  quizzing  or  flirtation, 
' — c^eat  igal.^ 

Mrs.  Middleton  shook  her  head. 

^  Consider  the  intolerable  dulness  of  ibis 
cabin,''  resumed  the  pretty  Harriet.  ^^  Flap 
go  the  sails — flap — flap — at  the  damage  of  a 
rupee  a  minute,  according  to  the  calculation  of 
the  captain.  The  thermometer  stands  at  85 ; 
there  is  not  a  ripple  on  the  wave, — ^not  a  cloud 
on  the  sky, — not  a  smile  on  the  face  of  a 
human  being,  except  my  own.  In  such  a 
situation,  I  must  acknowledge,  I  think  a  flirt- 
ation would  be  a  very  pretty  innocent  amuse- 
ment, not  half  so  fatiguing  as  quizzing,  the 
other  alternative ;  we  are  just  at  the  end  of  the 
verb  "  Je  m'ennaye,  tu  t'ennuyes,  il  s'ennuye," — 
and,  Florence,  my  dear,  intercede  for  a  litUe 
diveriigsemeni,  a  sigh  or  so,  as  you  love  me.** 

"  But  you  have  already  enjoyed  it,  "  said  her 
companion,*^  for  Mr.  Pelham's  sighs  last  night 
might  have  fanned  the  sails.** 

^^  So  they  did,  my  dear,  but  considering  the 
pains  I  have  taken,  they  ought  to  be  able  to 
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blow  the  ship  into  harbour.  Heigh-ho ! — bow 
that  man  does  bore  me  !" 

"  He  is  very  disagreeable,"  said  Florence. 

"  Don't  depreciate  my  conquests,  Flonry,  or 
I  shall  suspect  you  of  an  intention  of  pur- 
loining them.  The  man  is  very  well  in  his 
way,  only  one  is  apt  to  tire  even  of  ioujours 

The  voice  of  her  husband  at  this  moment 
summoned  Mrs.  Middleton  to  her  own  cabin. 

'^  Confess  my  dear,  that  your  excellent 
mamma  is  a  little  too  hard  on  us,**  said  Miss 
Albany. 

"  Admit  on  your  part  that  it  is  a  se^e  error." 

Miss  Albany  looked  at  her  some  time  in 
silence.  "  I  very  much  doubt,  Florence,"  she 
said  at  length,  ^^  whether  you  and  I  have  a 
single  feeling  in  common." 

^^  Oh,  many,  we  are  both  heartily  tired  of 
this  calm,  par  exemple. 

"  Pshaw ! — nonsense ! — that  is  not  what  I 
mean.  I  think  I  should  like  you  better  if  you 
had  a  little  less  prudence,  or  I  a  little  more." 
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^  like  me  as  much  as  you  reasonably  can, 
but  don't  wish  me  any  additional  folly." 

^'  Well  then  only  confess  that  you  would 
like,  a  litUe — just  a  very  leetle — more  amuse- 
meat  in  the  way  of  flirtation,  than  your  mamma 
thinks  prudent,  or  discreet,  or  desirable.*' 

^^  Not  guilty,  upon  honour,*'  said  Florence, 
laughing.  **  You  know  I  have  not  been  used 
to  it.** 

**  To  be  sure  there  is  much  in  that,  it  must 
be  conceded.  Now  I,  who  have  been  out 
these  five  years,  and  been  toasted,  and  sung  to, 
and  of; — ^had  my  choice  of  the  best  partners  in 
every  ball-room;—/  require  something  more 
stimulating  to  pass  the  heavy  hours  away,  than 
a  book,  an  easel,  or  a  piano-forte." 

'*  But  you  consider  the  passengers  not  parti- 
cularly agreeable,  and  surely  any  one  of  the 
resources  you  mention  is  preferable  to  the 
conversation  of  a  silly  or  a  malevolent  person." 

'^  Sweet  simplicity !—  Listen  to  me,  child ; 
is  it  not  benevolent  to  desire  to  please  others, 
be  they  as  foolish  or  wicked  as  they  may  r " 
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*'  Cela  depend^  and  I  think  generally,  no,^ 

^^  Why  you  most  unchristian  kitten !  are  you 
to  sit  in  judgement  on  your  fellow-creatures, 
before  you  venture  to  embellish  their  existence 
as  much  as  in  you  lies  ?  ^ 

'^  Before  you  serve  them,  no  /—-before  you 
pleaee  them,  yes.^ 

**  Is  not  to  please f  to  serve  ?  When  an  im- 
happy  wretch  groans  over  the  weariness  of  life, 
are  you  not  serving  him  by  turning  his  desert 
into  elysium  ?  And  it  is  my  theory,  that  one 
of  the  most  charitable  acts  in  the  world,  is  to 
put  a  fellow-creature  on  good  terms  with  him- 
self. How  can  you  effect  that  more  easily  or 
more  certainly,  than  by  listening  to  all  the  non- 
sense he  may  be  pleased  to  utter,  with  an  air  of 
empressement  ?  The  more  he  is  convinced  that 
he  has  made  a  favourable  impression  on  you, 
the  more  he  is  pleased.^ 

^  But  if  subsequently  he  should  discover 
you  have  been  making  him  ridiculous  for  your 
own  amusement  i — have  listened  merely  to  sa- 
tirize, and  smiled  icith  him  only  to  laugh  loudly 
alhim?"" 
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'^  People  must  take  things  as  they  find  them, 
and  for  my  part  I  like  to  enjoy  the  world  as  it 
is,  without  waiting  until  it  or  I  arrive  at  per- 
fection. Besides,  it  does  not  follow  that  all 
these  people  are  such  wild  beasts  as  one's 
safety  requires  one  to  shun." 

In  fact,  Miss  Albany  had  commenced  the 
voyage  with  expectations  of  amusement  that 
could  not  have  been  realized,  even  if  the  re- 
straining advice  of  Mrs.  Middleton  had  been 
withholden.  As  it  was, — but  let  her  speak  for 
herself  in  her  first  letter  firom  Madras  to  Eng- 
land. 

'^  mr   DEAREST   DARLING   MAMMA, 

^'  Return  thanks  in  my  behalf  that  the 
voyage  is  actually  over;  that  I  have  escaped  at 
length  firom  that  floating  prison,  a  ship,— differ- 
ent, as  Dr.  Johnson  says,  firom  other  prisons, 
only  by  being  in  constant  danger  of  shipwreck* 
Sea-sickness,  of  course,  one  expected,  and  was 
bound  to  endure  without  much  grumbling,  but 
after  recovering  one's  looks  I  think  one  had  a 
right  to  make  as  much  amusement  as  one  could. 
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My  duenna,  however,  thought  otherwise,  and 
I,  as  in  duty  bound,  gave  up  the  point;  that  is, 
as  far  as  overt  measures  were  concenied ;  but 
to  a  little  telegraphing  with  ^  nods,  and  becks, 
and  wreathed  snules/  I  must  plead  guilty,  now 
that  1  am  at  confession  before  one  who  so  well 
understands  me. 

''  On  our  arrival  at  Madras,  a  fiiend  of 
Colonel  Middleton's  lent  him  a  handsome 
house  on  the  Mount-Road,  the  occupant  of 
which  was  absent  on  sick-leave,  as  they  caU  it 
in  their  barbarous  technicalities.  We  found 
ourselves,  therefore,  very  comfortable,  without 
the  annoyance  of  being  subject  to  the  rules  of 
another  person^s  establishment,  as  must  have 
been  the  case,  if  the  colonel  had  accepted  any 
of  the  invitations  he  received,  as  soon  as  it  was 
known  that  his  family  were  amongst  the  pas- 
sengers on  board  the  Cassiopeia.  Though  I 
suspect  I  am  not  by  any  means  a  favourite  of 
his,  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  he  ap- 
pears to  be  highly  esteemed  amongst  a  very 
distinguished  circle.  When  I  observe  his  quick 
eye  watching  all  my  movements,  I  confess  I  do 
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feel  a  little  inclmation  to  mischief— a  wish  to 
render  his  fair  daughter  rather  more  like  myself 
than  he  would  altogether  approve*  Florence, 
however,  with  all  her  gentleness,  has  abund- 
ance of  self-will,  and  is  as  impracticable  a 
person  as  ever  I  chanced  to  meet  with.  The 
colonel  is,  at  present,  posted  to  a  regiment  now 
in  Birmah,  but  hopes  to  get  removed.  I  think 
he  would  rather  remain  at  Madras.  Should  he 
effect  this  object,  I  know  not  how  the  Resident 
wiU  contrive  that  my  £adr  self  shaU  be  con- 
veyed in  safety  a  thousand  miles,  which  must 
be  travelled  over  before  I  shall  be  under  the 
shelter  of  his  wing.  Macadamized  roads  and 
posting  are  not  yet  in  vogue  in  this  remote 
region,  and  I  have  no  particular  relish  for  the 
tediousness  of  a  journey  by  palanquin,  at  the 
rate  of  twelve  miles  a  day.  I  am  told  that 
such  journeys  are  very  pleasant;  that  every  day 
you  occupy  new  ground,  and  if  your  faculties 
are  not  unusually  obtuse,  must  consequently 
find  objects  to  interest  you.  These  people  do 
not  understand  that  a  three  months*  banish- 
ment firom  society  can  never  be  contemplated 
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with  patience  by  one  who  has  sustained  so 
btilliant  a  role  as  I  have.  As  the  joiimejr  must 
be  made,  I  hope  I  shall  have  the  solace  of 
agreeable  companionship. 

**  I  know,  my  dear  mamma,  I  am  writing  a 
sad  rambling  letter,  as  usual,  and  have  filled  all 
this  paper  without  once  speaking  of  a  point  on 
which,  I  am  sure,  you  are  most  anxious  for  in- 
fonnation,  viz.,  what  effect  1  have  produced  on 
the  ieau  monde  of  Madras.  Chere  maman, 
j^ai  en  un  grand  succ^s.  Never,  in  my  best 
days,  have  I  been  so  admired,  followed,  wooed, 
flattered.  *  No  more  ?  *  you  ask.  Yes,  mother ; 
not  empty  wooing,  but  real,  downright,  bona 
fide  proposals !  ^  Have  I  accepted  any  ?'  None ! 
As  my  heart  is  untouched,  Mrs.  Middleton 
advises  me  to  wait  a  httle.  My  heart  un- 
touched I  Poor  dear  woman,  if  she  knew  how 
little  that  said  heart  of  mine  ever  had  been 
troubled — ever  meant  to  be  troubled — by  la  belle 
passion.  Cupid  would  be  formidable  to  me  only 
when  garlanded  with  jewels,  and  armed  with 
golden  arrows.  Roses  and  myrtles  I  leave  for 
those  who  love  the  good  things  of  this  world 

VOL.  I.  c 
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less  than  I  do,— for  Florence,  by  way  of  illus- 
tration. Indeed,  dear  mamma,  ever}'  new 
victim  to  my  heaux  yeux  inspires  me  with 
higher  ambition,  and.  rely  on  my  making  the 
best  possible  parity  or  I  will  return  to  dear 
England  in  single  blessedness.  What  have  I 
niitten?  No;  that  must  never  be!  That 
would  indeed  open  the  hundred  mouths  of 
slander!  A  girl  returned  from  India  as  mi- 
marketable !  Poor  thing ;  she  had  better  put 
up  with  the  indignity  of  subaltemship. 

'^  Florence,  too,  has  received  greater  homage 
than,  in  truth,  I  expected.  It  is  your  middle- 
aged,  serious  gentlemen,— or  your  silent,  sen- 
timental youths, — who  rejoice  to  bask  in  the 
moon-beam  of  her  charms,  —  just  the  class 
whose  weak  vision  is  dazzled  by  my  noontide 
refulgence.  By  the  way,  do  you  not  think  my 
language  breathes  of  this  gorgeous  and  meta- 
phorical East  ?  I  have  hitherto  eschewed 
poetry,  but  I  begin  to  be  less  certain  than 
I  used,  that  'the  gods  have  not  made  me 
poetical.*  Florence,  as  I  was  saying,  has  not 
been  overlooked,  and  if  she  had  the  9ii  de  $e 
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faire  taloir^  I  rather  think  I  should  be  doomed 
'  to  have  a  rival  near  the  throne.'  As  it  is, 
if  we  should  both  be  unfortunate  enough  to 
aim  at  the  same  object,  I  fear  the  poor  child 
would  be  utterly  undone. 

^'  Having  set  your  mind  at  ease  on  this  im- 
portant point, — ^having  painted  myself  in  the 
enviable  attitude  of  refusing  proposals  in  the 
discreet  expectation  of  being  yet  to  listen  to 
others  infinitely  more  desirable — let  me  de- 
scend to  less  interesting  topics  on  which  you 
wished  to  be  informed.  The  state  of  a  society 
which  has  the  good  taste  to  distinguish  me  by 
unbounded  admiration,  cannot  be  very  uncivil- 
ized. The  officials,  that  is,  I  mean  those  who 
hold  the  higher  positions  in  the  government 
offices,  are  the  hauie  noblesge — which  class  in- 
cludes, of  course,  civil  and  military  function- 
aries, ^  and  herein '  the  most  honourable  the 
members  of  council.  We  heard  a  great  deal 
in  England  about  quarrels  for  precedence,  but 
I  have  seen  nothing  of  the  kind  here.  Every 
body's  claims  are  so  well  understood,  that  there 
is  no  room  for  dispute.    My  own  sex,  if  dis- 

c2 
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tingtiislied  by  no  oiher  good  quality,  sre  at 
least  excellent  as  foils  to  a  newly  anired  Euro- 
pean, with  a  complexion  painted  by  the  north 
wind ;  but — ^hold  my  pen  ! — I  mean  not  to  be 
satirical  as  it  spoils  one^s  smile;  expect  a  more 
minute  picture  of  manners  when  my  own  des 
tiny  is  settled.  Until  then  I  mean  to  speak 
and  write  only  words  of  honeyed  sweetness, 
and  to  your  taste  a  portraiture  utterly  en  beau 
would,  I  know,  be  most  insipid. 

^  Of  the  natives  of  this  region,  Mrs.  Mid- 
dleton  told  you  so  much  that  I  need  add 
nothing ;  moreorer,  you  hare  models  of  them 
in  all  possible  varieties  of  costume.  I  see 
nothing  of  them  except  in  the  shape  of  ser- 
vants, or  as  moving  figures  in  the  landscape  I 
survey,  whenever  we  drive  out  At  present^  I 
am  tempted  to  consider  the  Cenotaph  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Mount  Road,  more  attractive 
than  the  Achilles  of  Hyde  Park,  for  as  we 
whirl  round  it  in  our  evening  airing,  I  am  quite 
sure  to  be  overtaken  by  half  a  dozen  preux 
cheraUen  who  ride  by  our  carriage  to  bask  in 
my  smiles.  But  fear  not,  dear  mamma !  Dieere- 
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iion  is  my  forte  just  now,  and  I  sustain  it  or 
merveiUe. 

*•  FaToun  to  none,  to  ail  she  smiles  extends  * — 

SO  that  even  Mrs.  Middleton  cannot  accuse  me 
of  coquetry, 

^^  Adieu,  dearest,  mamma^  Mrs.  Middleton 
writes  to  you.  Rely  on  my.  prudence;  nothing 
shall  tempt  me  to  relinquish  my  claims  to  for- 
tune and  position,  ... 

^'  Your  dutiful  and  affectionate 

*>  HARRIET." 

Colonel  Middleton  was  exerting  all  his 
interest  to  be  appointed  to  the  command  of  a 
if^giment  at  the  Presidency.  He  was  neither 
insensible  to  the  inconveniences  of  travelling 
with  his  family,  nor  to  the  advantages  his  re- 
maining at  Madras  would  put  in  the  way  of 
his  child.  He  had  so  many  influential  friends, 
that  he  had  great  hopes  of  accomplishing  his 
object,  when  the  following  letter  convinced 
him  that  he  must  bow  to  the  omnipotence  of 
superior  interest 
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^  DEAR  SIR, 

**  I  read  your  letter  with  the  greatest  satis- 
faction. I  am  truly  rejoiced  to  hear,  that  my 
niece  has  accomplished  a  voyage  to  India 
under  the  protection  of  your  excellent  lady, — 
an  advantage  I  am  quite  able  to  appreciate. 
Accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  your  careful 
guardianship  of  my  kinswoman,  and  assure 
yourself  that  I  shall  be  most  ready  and  happy 
to  evince  my  gratitude  in  any  shape  in  which 
it  may  please  you  to  put  my  services  in  requi- 
sition. 

**  I  think  you  will  not  be  surprised  that  I 
should  be  desirous,  if  possible,  of  securing  to 
my  niece  the  advantage  of  your  protection 
until  she  is  fairly  established  in  my  own  house. 
To  effect  this  object,  I  have  exerted  myself  to 

get  you  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 

regiment,  now  forming  part  of  this  subsidiary 
force.  I  trust  my  doing  so  will  not  interfere 
with  any  plans  you  may  have  marked  out  for 
yourself.  I  have  taken  care  to  ascertain  that 
none  but  junior  lieutenant-colonels  are  in  com- 
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mand  of  regiments  at  this  station,  and  as  the 
brigadier  is  absent  on  sick-certificate,  you  will 
remain  in  command  of  the  whole  force  during 
an  indefinite  time, — indeed,  I  may  hint,  that  I 
shall  find  no  difficulty  in  securing  it  to  you  as 
long  as  you  may  feel  it  desirable  to  continue 
in  this  neighbourhood.  I  hope  this  arrange- 
ment will  be    satisfactory  to  you,  and  will 

evince  that,  although  I  have  been  selfish 
enough  to  endeavour  to  obtain  for  my  niece 
your  protection  on  her  journey,  I  have  not 
done  so  at  the  expense  of  any  disadvantage 
to  yourself. 

^  Mrs.  Norman  unites  with  me  in  the  hope 
that,  until  you  have  suited  yourselves  with  a 
house,  yourself,  with  Mrs.  and  Miss  Middleton, 
will  favour  us  with  your  company  at  the  Resi- 
dency. 

"  Yours,  dear  Sir,  truly, 

«*  THOMAS  NORMAN. 
^  Retidenqr,  Kiikpore.*' 

Colonel  Middleton  could  not  but  allow,  that 
if  the  Resident  of  Kirkpore  had,  in  the  first 
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place»  consulted  his  own  convenience  by  this 
arrangement,  he  had  not  been  selfish  enough  to 
neglect  his  interest.  He  would,  probably, 
had  other  advantages  been  equal,  or  perhaps 
even  approaching  an  equality,  have  preferred 
Madras  as  his  place  of  abode,  but  he  would  not 
have  deemed  himself  justified  in  relinquishing 
the  superior  emolument  thus  offered  to  him, 
even  if  the  choice  had  been  in  his  powen  He 
therefore  made  preparations  for  commencing 
his  journey  forthwith. 

To  Florence  Middleton  the  march  was  full 
of  the  most  pleasurable  excitement.  The 
season  was  delightful;  —  the  monsoon  had 
ended ; — the  cold  weather — such  cold  weather 
as  is  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  regions  of  southern 
India  —  had  set  in; — the  earth  was  covered 
with  a  gratefiil  verdure ;  —  hundreds  of  un* 
known  flowers  bloomed  in  the  occasional  jungles 
through  which  their  route  lay ;  —  the  lofty 
palmyras  extended  their  broad  leaves  to  the 
breeze,  and  the  graceful  arekas  displayed  their 
taper  trunks  surmounted  with  a  star  of  foliage. 
The  *'  desert  ship  **--  the  camel — ^patiently  toiled 
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akmg,  laden  with  tlxir  tenls  and  piiinsoDs; 
— an  sense  of  sditnde  iras  lost  in  die  hosj 
fanm  pfoceeding  firom  tlieir  nnmbcdeas  at- 
tgndams,    and   tlie    cmwd   of    womb    and 

children  bekn^n^S  ^  ^'''^■■^    The  coBOMfioos 
anay  of  tents  stretched  ont  on  the  hank  of  a 
lirer,  or  beneath  the  shade  of  a  mango-tofc, 
or,  moreha^pfly  still,  of  abanjan-tree,  garea 
character  of  romance  and  adrendne  to  a  jour- 
ney which  wa%  in  reality,  as  safe  as  if  per- 
formed on  a  Macadamized  roadin  l^^n^nA. 
Even  Hairiel  breathed  no  si^  after  crowded 
assemUies  daring  the  fiist  two  or  three  weeks. 
She  saw  mosques  with  their  snowy  nunarels 
tapering  in  the  son,    and  she  qooted  Lord 
Byron;  she  gazed  on  the  massy  pagoda,  ren- 
dered gigantic  as  the  shadows  of  the  er ening  fell 
on  it,  and  she  repeated  the  mysteries  of  Soidhey. 
She  sketched  groops  ci  the  natires  as  they  sat 
or  reclined  loond  the  fires  thcT  kindled  at  nxgbt- 
&I1,  hBtening  to  the  y<Mce  a[  some  story-teller, 
— still  the  fiiTorite  pastime  of  the  Hindus.     In 
a  position  where  her  prgndices  and  her  weak- 
nesses were  nerer  called  into  action,  the  really 

c3 
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amiable  points  of  her  character,  her  gaiety, 
her  good  temper,  that  disposition  to  oblige 
which  is  acquired  by  the  habit  of  mixing  with 
the  best  society,  became  more  apparent  Her 
accomplishments,  frivolous  when  they  con- 
stitute all  the  intellectual  acquirements  of  a  re- 
sponsible being,  were  enjoyed  by  herself  and 
her  companions,  as  affording  the  most  agree- 
able recreation.  Her  guitar — that  portable  in- 
strument so  well  suited  to  the  vagrant  mode  of 
life  usual  amongst  the  greater  proportion  of 
European  residents  in  India, — was  delightful  as 
the  evening  was  closing  in,  and  her  voice 
formed  an  accompaniment  so  pleasant  that  you 
scarcely  perceived  it  had  little  compass.  The 
sustained  cheerfulness  of  Florence  seemed  al- 
most insipid  when  contrasted  with  the  brilliant 
vivacity  of  her  companion,  and  the  playfulness 
of  youth,  innocence,  and  an  unoccupied  heart, 
was  mere  childishness  compared  with  the  vi- 
vacious wit  that  occasionally  pointed  the  saUies 
of  Harriet  But  at  length,  the  whole  of  the 
appointments  of  their  caravan,  as  she  called  it, 
became  familiar  to  her;  the  country  was  mono- 
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tonouft ;  the  trees  she  could  call  by  their  names ; 
the  costume  of  the  natives  lost  its  picturesque 
appearance  when  seen  every  day;  the  dulness 
of  so  many  successive  days  passed  in  a  tent, 
with  no  civilized  eye  to  gaze  on  her,  no  cul- 
tivated tongue  to  whisper  the  flatteries  which 
use  had  rendered  necessary,  destroyed  all  that 
sprightliness  which  resulted  from  extraneous 
circumstances.  If  she  touched  her  guitar,  it 
was  with  a  careless  hand,  and  no  per- 
suasion could  induce  her  to  sing.  As  she 
herself  expressed  it,  she  was  ennuied  to 
death.  She  was  ready  to  quarrel  with 
Florence,  because  her  cheerfulness,  flowing  from 
internal  sources,  continued  unabated, — ^because 
she  still  found  something  to  admire,  something 
to  enquire  about,  or  wonder  at,  in  each  day's 
march.  If  one  thing  was  more  insupportable 
to  Harriet  than  another,  it  was  the  regular  re- 
currence of  the  halt;  in  vain  she  entreated 
Colonel  Middleton  to  proceed  without  any  de- 
lay, protesting  she  was  not  in  the  least  fatigued, 
and  could  not  believe  that  any  of  their  caval- 
cade could  be  more  so  than  herself.     She  was 
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sure  eyery  person,  if  left  to  puxBue  his  own  in* 
clinations,  would  push  on  without  halting  at 
all — indeed,  her  Ajrah  *  had  said  so.  Colonel 
Middleton  admitted  the  wearisomeness  of  the 
delay;  but  pleaded  the  absolute  necessity  of 
giving  rest  to  their  weaiy  cattle.  He  even 
Tenturod  to  express  a  doubt  whether  the  desire 
of  the  Ayah,  to  proceed  without  resting,  was 
shared  by  the  servants  generally.  She,  having 
the  advantage  of  riding  a  tattoo  t,  might  possi<» 
bly  be  more  able  to  endure  an  unintemipied 
journey  of  eleven  or  twelve  weeks,  better  than 
those  who  were  compelled  to  walk ;  and  he  re- 
commended Miss  Albany  to  tell  her,  that  some 
consideration  for  the  comfort  of  others —some- 
what less  selfishness — would  be  a  passport  to 
the  &vour  of  her  mistress.  Harriet  felt  the  re- 
buke, and  ceased  from  all  efibrts  to  gain  this 
point,  on  which  her  heart  was  quite  set.  How- 
ever, she  recompensed  herself  by  inflicting  on 
her  companions  a  series  of  daily  complaints 
and  murmurings.    Her  countenance  exhibited 

^  liady*t.in«id.  <f  Pony. 
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incessant  gloom,  and  her  whole  manner  was 
intended  to  intimate  a  thorongh  dissatis&ction 
with  eveiy  person  and  thing  about  her.  She 
rarely  conversed,  and  turned  with  an  air  of 
weariness  from  eveiy  book  Mrs.  Middleton 
offered  her.  As  many  of  these  indispensable 
companions  on  a  long  march  as  conscience 
would  permit,  were  deposited  in  the  palan- 
quin of  each  lady  traveller,  and  being  se» 
lected  by  a  person  experienced  in  journeying 
about  India,  they  were  not  of  a  kind  that  re- 
quired any  painful  degree  of  attention.  Har- 
riet, however,  yawned  over  them  as  if  they 
jvere  the  driest  treatises  ever  penned  by  a 
p<ditical  economist.  Her  great  consolation 
consisted  in  evincing  her  extreme  disgust  with 
the  circumstances  in  which  she  was  placed, 
and  from  which  there  was  no  possibility  of  an 

• 

immediate  release.  It  might  answer  very  well, 
she  said,  for  people  of  duller  intellect  than  hers, 
or  for  your  very  first-rate  geniuses,  to  which 
class  she  did  not  belong,  to  waste  existence 
in  a  desert,  amongst  a  crowd  of  half  naked 
savages.   For  her  part,  having  been  accustomed 
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to  the  enjoyments  of  civilization,  she  had  no 
taste  for  life  in  a  wilderness.  She  had  not  the 
least  idea  of  the  time  consumed  in  travelling  in 
India.  She  wished  she  had  remained  at  Ma- 
dras; ihere,  at  least,  you  felt  that  you  were 
amongst  human  beings,  and  there  was  a  chance 
of  your  being  understood. 

At  length,  however,  just  as  Colonel  Middle- 
ton  had  been  worn  into  pronouncing  his  ward 
the  most  thankless,  capricious,  and  selfish  of 
womankind,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  terminat- 
ing his  temporary  guardianship,  by  depositing 
her  in  safety  at  the  Residency  of  Kirkpore. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Mr.  Norman  had  been  thirty -five  years  in  India. 
He  had  passed  through  all  the  stages  of  the 
civil  service — ^from  the  subordinate  capacity  of 
a  writer  and  sub-collector  to  the  dignity  of  a 
member  of  council.  He  had  originally  intended 
to  return  to  England  after  having  attained  that 
distinction,  but  he  found  he  had  not  realized 
the  income  which  he  deemed  sufficient  to  en- 
able him  to  live  in  his  native  country  with  the 
splendour  befitting  his  station;  another  five 
hundred  per  annum  must  absolutely  be  added 
to  his  present  possessions.  Just  as  he  made 
this  discovery,  he  became  involved  in  hostili- 
ties with  the  governor,  which,  as  the  weaker 
must  always  yield  to  the  stronger,  ended  in  his 
being  deprived  of  his  seat  at  the  council  board, 
and  sent  to  a  kind  of  honourable  exile  as  Re- 
sident of  Kirkpore.    Here  he  found  his  conso- 
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lation  in  the  immense  addition  be  was  enabled 
to  make  to  bis  annual  deposits  at  his  agent's, 
and  he  sought  his  revenge,  by  canvassing 
ereiy  measure  of  government  with  unlimited 
severity.  He  was  apparently  checked  by  no 
consideration  of  the  possible  future  exercise  of 
the  power  that  had  already  humbled  him ;  per- 
haps he  was  aware  that,  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  presidency,  he  was  considered  too 
harmless  to  provoke  vengeance.  His  desire  of 
accumulating  did  not,  by  any  means,  check  the 
display  of  hospitality  which  he  knew  to  be 
incumbent  on  a  person  occupying  his  position  ; 
it  did  but  render  him  careful,  that  his  table  and 
establishment  should  present  an  appearance 
answerable  to  his  expenditure.  He  was  the 
most  vigilant  of  masters.  In  vain  the  practised 
dubashees  *  endeavoured  to  appropriate  those 
profits,  which  elsewhere  they  had  regarded  as 
their  own  perquisites.  Well  acquainted  with 
the  language  of  the  country,  every  dealer  was 
admitted  to  his  presence,  and  he  negotiated  all 
bis  own  purchases,  with  a  strict  understanding 

*  Btttlen. 
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Ibat  no  custom  *  whatever  was  to  be  allowed  to 
bis  servants.  He  observed,  with  minute  at- 
tention,  the  debris  of  eveiy  entertainment,  and 
required  the  most  exact  account,  punishing 
eveiy  peculation  with  a  fine  or  dismissal.  In 
«hort,  if  ever  man  was  endowed  with  a  pecu- 
liar talent  for  getting  rich,  Mr.  Norman  was 
that  man. 

Mr.  Norman  had  committed  one  great  error^ 
to  which  he,  indeed,  when  too  late,  became  as 
sensible  as  any  one  of  the  dear  friends  who 
exemplified  the  maxim  of  the  Frenchman,  that 
**  there  is  something  in  the  misfortunes  of  our 
best  fiiends,  which  is  not  disagreeable  to  us.'' 
Five  years  previously  to  the  arrival  of  his  niece, 
he  had  committed  the  capital  crime  of  a  fool- 
ish marriage  with  a  very  pretty,  very  young, 
and  very  extravagant  girl,  who  had  exhibited 
herself  in  the  Indian  market,  with  the  intention 
of  selling  her  charms  for  their  fiill  value.  A 
member  of  council  was  a  match  to  satisfy  even 
her  own  appreciation  of   her  specific  worth, 

*  A  per  centage  given  by  the  idler  to  the  domestics  of  the 
Imyer — a  fee  universal  throughout  India. 
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and  her  ax^ceptance  of  her  somewhat  elderly 
lover  was  followed  very  shortly  by  her  mar- 
riage.   A  year  afterwards,  to  her  great  dismay^ 
— ^for  she  liked  to  display  her  person  and  her 
jewels  at   the  galas  constantly  occurring  at 
Madras, — ^she  was  compelled  to  accompany  her 
hasband  to  the  comparative  retirement  of  Kirk- 
pore.     Here  she  filled  her  house  with  as  many 
of  the  young  officers  fi'om  the  neighbouring 
cantonment  as  she  could  muster,  and  omitted 
no  opportunity  of  attending  the  public  amuse- 
ments of  the  station.    There,  as  ^^  lady  of  the  as- 
cendant,** she  found,  in  the  homage  universally 
paid  either  to  her  rank  or  her  attractions,  some 
consolation  for  the  loss  of  Presidency  splen- 
dours.   She  eujoyed  the  double  distinction  of 
being  the  hurrah  bebe  sahib  *,  and  the  belle  of 
the  place,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  firom  which 
source  she  derived  the  highest  gratification. 
If  she  was  proud  of  her  rank,  she  was  not  less 
vain  of  her  beauty;  and  shrinking  from  the 
remote  possibility  of  finding    a  rival  in   the 

*  Great  lady — a  term  always  implied  by  the  natlvet  to  the 
lady  of  the  highest  official 
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niece  of  her  husband,  she  had  strenuously  op- 
posed his  intention  of  inviting  her  to  India, 
and  finally  sold  her  consent  for  a  gold  bracelet 
with  a  magnificent  diamond  clasp,  which  she 
had  long  coveted  in  vain,  and  which  she  could 
not  obtain  on  more  moderate  terms,  Mr.  Nor- 
man positively  refusing  to  purchase  it  whilst 
she  continued  obstinate.  She  was  not,  there- 
fore, prepared  to  entertain  the  most  amiable 
feelings  in  the  world  for  the  fair  Harriet. 

Her  worst  apprehensions  were  more  than 
realized.  Her  vanity  had  not  permitted  her  to 
expect  in  her  ward  attractions  Ko  much  more 
dazzling  than  her  own.  The  sparkling  eye  — 
the  animated  countenance — the  blooming  com- 
plexion— the  playful  grace  of  hermanner, — con- 
stituted a  constellation  of  charms  which  warned 
Mrs.  Norman  that  her  star  was  in  the  wane. 

Nor  did  Mr.  Norman's  evident  and  loudly  ex- 
pressed admiration  of  his  niece  at  all  increase 
her  satisfaction.  To  say  the  truth,  the  manners 
of  the  young  lady  herself  were  not  the  most 
conciliating  possible ;  she  was  too  familiar  with 
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the  secret  workings  of  envy  to  misunderstand 
the  expression  of  Mrs.  Norman^s  countenance, 
and  she  played  on  the  weakness  of  her  uncle^s 
wife,  by  arrogating  to  herself  all  the  superiority 
allowed  to  an  established  beauty. 

''  Is  not  she  a  Goth  ?  *"  said  Harriet  to  Flo- 
rence, the  first  moment  she  could  contrive  a 
tete-^tete.  "  Confess,  did  you  ever  see  any- 
^iqg  so  palpable  as  the  small  meanness  of  her 
jealousy,  i  She  hates  me  already, — ^my  little  fa- 
vailiar  whispers  she  will  have  greater  cause.** 
.  Florence  gazed  on  her  companion. 

^^  I  wonder  kow  those  dove-like  eyes  of  yours 
contrive  to  express  reproof  so  severely,**  said 
Harriet  laughing;  '^  you  think  it  would  be  my 
wisdom  to  propitiate  this  vindictive  Juno  i  ** 

'*  It  would  be  wise  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
the  mistress  of  the  house  in  which  you  are  com- 
pelled to  reside,**  said  Florence.  ^'  Besides,  it 
is  rather  early  to  have  discovered  so  much.** 

^  Oh,  but  I  am  a  person  always  quick  at 
seeing  things.  Then  I  doat  on  first  impres- 
sions, and  never  give  up  my  prejudices.** 
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^  You  are  drawing  a  rational  picture  of  your- 
self, truly  !  ^  I  would  not  hear  thine  enemy  say 
so;*' 

^  Satirical,  most  gentle  Florence !  At  any 
rate  my  penrerseness  has  elicited  something. 
But  you  have  not  answered  my  question, — what 
do  you  think  of  Mrs.  Norman  ?  ^' 

**  That  she  is  an  excessively  pretty  woman.*' 

^^  Precisely — just  the  most  insipid  creature 
in  the  world.  A  pretty  nose,  a  pretty  mouth, 
pretty  eyes,  and  a  pretty  figure !  Give  me 
downright  sensible  ugliness ;  it  is  a  thousand 
times  less  disagreeable.  Of  all  animals  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  I  hate  a  pretty  woman." 

Florence  smiled  again.  Miss  Albany  under- 
stood why  she  did  so,  and  as  she  always  piqued 
herself  on  the  magnanimity  with  which  she 
allowed  the  beauty  of  her  rivals,  she  felt  more 
offended  than  she  cared  to  show;  for  a  demi^con' 
Jidante,  one  to  whom  she  could  say  all  she  chose 
to  say  without  fear  of  betrayal,  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  her  just  at  this  juncture. 

**  Did  you  hear  her  sing  i^  resumed  Harriet, 
as  if  unmindful  of  the  pause.    ^  The  poor, 
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hackneyed,  ^  Blue  Bonnets  over  the  Border!'* 
No  beauty  on  earth  could  withstand  the  dimi- 
nishing effects  of  those  discordant  tones.  Who 
could  admire  a  mouth,  however  beautiful,  that 
emitted  such  screech-o^l  sounds  ?  It  is  a  pity 
tliat  some  women  will  never  learn  the  wisdom 
of  being  silent." 

/^  Our  accusers  say,  it  is  a  difficult  lesson  to 
our  sex.** 

^'  They  assert  too  much,  and  taking  things 
for  granted  is  the  cause  of  there  being  so  many 
dupes  amongst  mankind.  A  woman  who  has 
an  object  in  view,  is  as  capable  of  being  pru- 
dent as  the  wisest  of  creation's  lords.  The  worst 
weakness  of  otir  sex, — and  treasure  up  the  lesson, 
child, —is  that  they  set  about  playing  the  game 
of  life,  as  if  it  were  a  pastime ;  they  fix  on  no 
precise  goal,  and  running  here,  there,  and  every- 
where, it  is  no  wonder  that  so  many  of  them 
lose  their  labour.  To  be  sure,  matrimony  is  a 
thing  of  necessary  occurrence,  which  they  all 
expect  some  time,  and  which  they  would  be 
very  glad  to  expedite.  Their  error  lies  in  not 
ascertaining  precisely  the  amount  of  their  de- 
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sires, — ^what  they  consider  absolutely  indispens- 
able in  a  husband,  and  what  may  be  over- 
looked. Some  sacrifices  must  be  made.  Love  in 
our  days  is  happily  very  Utile  thought  of;  wo- 
men are  not  educated  so  as  to  permit  their  in- 
dulging it.  They  must  have  a  certain  esta- 
blishment, and  a  girFs  first  step  in  life  ought  to 
be  taken  after  she  has  settled  with  herself  what 
she  can  put  up  with, — what  she  requires.  Some 
sacrifices  of  our  own  tastes  must  be  made  in 
the  attainment  of  every  desirable  end.^* 

"  For  my  part,  I  have  quite  settled  it  with 
myself,  that  love  on  both  sides  is  an  indispens- 
able preliminary  to  marriage,''  said  Florence, 
with  a  blush  that  almost  eclipsed  her  smile. 

'^  I  did  not  expect  such  a  declaration  fi'om 
your  mother'^s  daughter.    Esteem  and  regard 
I  did  look  for,  but  love^ — is  not  that  un  peu 
fort?'' 

"  My  mother^s  daughter,"  said  Florence 
gravely,  ''  has  been  taught,  that  pure  and  vir- 
tuous love  is  the  best  blessing  bestowed  on 
human  beings, — and  that  mother's  example  il- 
lustrates the  lesson.** 
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^'  We  are  only  calling  the  same  thing  hj 
different  names,  I  suspect  Now,  what  Mrs. 
Middleton  exhibits  to  the  Colonel,  is  esteem 
and  regard,  according  to  my  definition  of  the 
terms,  but  not  loveP 

**  What  is  love,  then?**  said  Florence,  warm- 
ly. ^'  Are  you  not  aware  that  my  father,  when 
a  comet  in  the  king*s  sendee,  was  engaged  to 
my  mother  on  the  strength  of  an  attachment 
that  had  commenced  in  his  boyhood  and  her 
childhood? — that  on  the  grounds  of  prudence, 
their  union  was  opposed  by  her  fiiends,  and 
they  waited — ^yes,  as  my  father  says,  he  served 
for  my  mother  as  Jacob  sensed  for  Rachel. 
With  little  interest  and  small  fortune,  he  ac- 
cepted a  cadetship  in  India,  and  my  mother, 
then  sixteen,  remained  constant  during  eight 
years,  though  sought  by  the  affluent  and  the 
noble;  for  in  her  day,  as  Mrs.  Albany  has  told 
you,  she  was  a  distinguished  beauty.  Pro- 
motion then,  papa  says,  was  more  rapid  than 
at  present,  and  when  those  said  eight  years 
had  expired,  he  gained  at  once  his  company 
and  a  sick  certificate.    In  England  he  maitied 
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mj  mother,  and  the  derotedness  with  which 
she  has  since  shared  all  the  perils  of  his  In- 
dian life,  proves  the  depth  of  her  affection  for 
her  husband.  This  is  to  me  a  sacred  subject," 
continued  Florence,  her  eyes  becoming  tear- 
fully brilliant;  '^  may  I  love  as  my  mother 
loves,  and  be  loved — nay,  honoured^  as  she 
is!^ 

The  lip  of  Miss  Albany  slightly  curled. 
"  This  is  a  very  pretty  little  romance,  my  dear," 
she  said,  '^  and  we  will  not  quarrel  about  it. 
As  for  myself,  having  no  intention  whatever  of 
feeling  love,  or  any  thing  approaching  to  it, 
you  must  allow  me  to  speculate  a  little  wildly. 
People  do  not  come  to  India,  I  conclude,  to 
inarry  for  love.  Mrs.  Norman,  I  am  sure,  did 
not." 

*^  Perhaps  the  sentiment  might  have  saved 
her  from  those  bad  qualities  which  you  detect 
in  her." 

*^  Excuse  me,  my  dear;  I  have  no  taste — to 
quote  that  learned  bear,  Johnson — ^for  imagin- 
ing probable  circumstances  in  impossible  si- 
tuations.   What  Mrs.  Norman  might  have  been, 

VOL.  I.  D 
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it  is  not  worth  while  conjecturing;  she  is  a 
trifling,  rain,  ignorant,  affected,  spiteful,  con- 
temptible animal,  whom  I  shall  be  able  to  en- 
dure only  if  I  find  any  amusement  can  be  ex- 
tracted firom  her.  The  Residency,  howeyer, 
^nll  not  be  a  dull  abode,  for  I  suspect  the  lady 
of  the  mansion  is  not  much  given  to  tete-i-tetes 
with  her  liege  lord.  They  talk,  you  hear,  of 
giving  a  ball  as  the  best  means  of  introducing 
us,  and  by  its  taking  place  whilst  you  remain 
with  us,  it  wiU,  as  Mrs.  Norman  elegantly  ex- 
presses it,  ^be  killing  two  birds  with  one 
stone.'*  Apropos  of  Mrs.  Norman — I  shall  com- 
mence immediately  with  bestowing  on  her  the 
honourable  appellation  of*  aunt;*  she  ought 
to  be  grateful  that  I  acknowledge  the  relation- 
ship." 

This  conversation  did  not,  by  any  means, 
tend  to  render  the  speakers  more  intimate  with 
each  other.  Harriet  was  vexed  at  the  de- 
cision with  which  Florence  expressed  her 
opinions,  as  much  as  at  the  opinions  them- 
selves. She  thought  a  girl  who  had  seen  so 
little  of  the  world,  ought  to  defer  to  her  su- 
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periof  knowledge  of  its  ways.  She  was  also 
irritated  at  her  own  weakness  in  paying  her 
cpmpanion  that  involuntary  homage  which 
was  eyinced  by  the  pains  she  took  to  conceal 
her  strongest  sentiments.  She  had  a  secret, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  a  continually  operating 
consciousness,  that  Florence's  mind  was  more 
powerful  than  her  own ;  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  her,  either  natural  or  acquired,  which 
elevated  her  in  the  scale  of  human  beings  to  a 
height  she  did  not  expect  to  reach.  It  was 
not  accomplishment  —  hardly,  perhaps,  ac- 
quirement—it was  intellect  in  its  most  abstract, 
its  most  spiritual  sense.  And  with  all  the  mo- 
desty— ^the  simplicity  of  Florence,  there  was  a 
grace,  a  poetry,  in  her  whole  manner,  which. 
Miss  Albany  sometimes  thought,  would  have 
been  cheaply  purchased  by  the  loss  of  much  of 
her  own  knowledge  de  ae  faire  valair.  Even 
whilst  she  derided  the  enthusiasm  with  which  her 
companion  regarded  the  glories  of  the  visible 
creation^the  beauties  her  more  gifted  mind 
discerned  in  ^'  the  forms  of  things,'^  she  se- 
cretly envied  her  the  expressive  loveliness, — the 
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holy  purity — if  the  tenn  be  pennitted — it  im- 
parted to  her  countenance,  when  her  eyes  shone 
like  the  stars  she  gazed  on.  Harriet  sus- 
pected that  if  Florence  were  undervalued  by 
the  mass  of  the  performers  in  this  world's  va- 
nities, she  would  be  actually  adored  by  those 
who  were  distinguished  from  that  mass — ^pre- 
cisely the  beings  whose  opinion  was  worth 
having.  She  fancied  that  at  a  crowded  as- 
sembly her  own  more  briUiant  charms  would 
enjoy  the  greater  tribute  of  admiration,  but 
she  admitted,  with  a  sigh,  that  in  parties  of  a 
more  domestic  kind,  Florence  would  be  a  for- 
midable, a  triumphant  opponent. 

Florence,  on  the  other  hand,  feared  that  the 
wit  she  so  much  admired  in  Harriet,  was 
shaded  by  malevolence;  she  lamented  the  ab- 
sence of  all  those  feelings  which  were  cherished 
in  the  deepest  sanctuary  of  her  own  bosom, — an 
unbounded  veneration  for  religion,  a  perception 
of  beauty  in  the  whole  creation,  an  aspiration 
after  that  perfect  exceUence  which  can  be 
achieved  only  with  immortality.  Her  youth, 
her  education,  had  preserved  to  Florence  the 
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first  gloss  of  her  feelings;  she  had  lived  so 
much  in  communion  with  nature,  so  little  with 
the  world)  in  its  common  sense,  that  Miss  Al- 
bany's views  excited  in  her  as  much  amaze- 
ment as  disapprobation.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  their  acquaintance,  her  heart  had  ex- 
panded to  Harriet  with  all  the  warmth  with 
which  the  joung  and  inexperienced  hail  a  new 
and  legitimate  object  of  attachment  She  so 
much  wished  to  love  her  companion,  that  she 
was  resolutely  blind  to  as  many  of  her  im- 
perfections as  her  penetration  wonld  permit  her 
to  overlook.  Those  she  was  compelled  to 
aUow,  she  attributed  to  unfortunate  associa- 
tions— to  an  injudicious  education — to  the  ex- 
ample of  a  weak  mother.  She  bore  with  ca- 
prices that  would  have  tried  the  equanimity  of 
Griselda;  she  endured  a  vanity  that  was  bent 
on  asserting  its  own  unbounded  claims  at  the 
expense  of  all  the  legitimate  claims  of  others ; 
she  tolerated  a  selfishness  that  permitted  no 
consideration  for  the  feelings  of  its  associates — 
hardly  the  demands  of  duty — to  check  its  vast 
indulgence.  But  Florence  was  not  altogether 
an  angel.     She  loved  her  mother  with  a  love 
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"  passing  show/'  and  the  slightest  expression 
of  disregard  for  that  revered  being  occasioned  a 
reyulsion  of  every  favourable  sentiment  with 
which  she  might  previously  have  regarded  the 
offender.  TTiis  had  opened  her  eyes  to  the 
foibles  of  her  companion;  had  restrained  her 
manner^  and  had  caused  her  to  look  for- 
wards to  the  time  when  she  should  quit  the 
Residency  for  the  less  splendid  abode  of  her 
father,  with  an  impatience  that  was  not  alle- 
viated by  the  prospect  of  the  gala  which  was  to 
celebrate  her  introduction  to  the  society  of  the 
place. 

One  cause  of  the  dislike  of  women  for  each 
other,  did  not  exist  in  the  case  of  these  two 
girls  ;  their  objects  were  so  different,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  imagine  the  occurrence  of  positive  ri- 
valiy  between  them.  Florence  came  to  India  in 
the  expectation  that,  at  some  period,  no  matter 
how  remote,  she  should  love,  marry,  and  be  hap- 
py ,-^Harriet,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  certainty, 
that  very  speedily  she  should  captivate,  marry, 
and  be  rich  and  great — the  summum  bonum  of 
her  wishes. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A  BALL  in  India  is  distinguished  from  balls  in 
all  other  parts  of  the  world,  only  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  punkahs  in  the  dancing-room,  the 
paucity  of  ladies,  and  the  horrible  custom  of 
drinking  beer  at  supper.  To  be  sure,  that  be- 
verage in  the  east  is  exotic^  and  is  valued,  as 
exotics  are  everywhere  else,  for  its  rarity  and 
the  extravagant  price  at  which,  compared  with 
its  real  worth,  it  is  procured.  The  gala  in 
question  was  holden  in  the  banquet-room  of  the 
Residency,  and  went  off,  as  the  newspapers 
say,  with  the  greatest  possible  eclat 

To  ascertain  the  impression  produced  by  the 
two  new  arrivals,  let  us  record  the  conversa- 
tion of  a  coterie  assembled  at  the  house  of 
Colonel  Huggins,  the  officer  who  had  com- 
manded the  Force  from  the  date  of  the  depar- 
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lure  of  the  brigadier,  until  he  was  superseded 
by  the  unwelcome  appearance  and  indisput- 
able seniority  of  Colonel  Middleton. 

His  lady  belonged  to  that  anomalous  class 
known  in  India  by  the  generic  appellation  of 
half-castes.  Her  English  was  not  of  so  perfect 
a  kind  that  she  would  have  been  pronounced 
not  English  from  the  purity  of  her  language, 
as  the  Grecian  of  old  was  known  to  be  a  pro* 
vincial,  by  the  purity  of  his  Attic  dialect.  She 
was,  nerertheless,  a  star  of  the  first  magni- 
tude in  the  intellectual  circles  of  Kirkpore.  She 
had  a  faculty  of  repartee,  the  point  of  which 
was  never  blunted  by  any  of  those  considera- 
tions of  delicacy  or  charity  which  prevent  so 
many  witticisms  from  seeing  the  light  of  day. 
The  hospitality  of  her  house  was  unbounded, 
and  young  men,  not  surrounded  with  too  many 
temptations  to  amusement,  were  not  inclined  to 
condemn  the  little  errors  of  their  hostess.  She 
was  not  much  beloved  by  the  superior  part  of 
her  own  sex;  but  being  a  considerable  patroness 
of  those  whose  insignificance  rendered  her  own 
importance  more  prominent,  none  could  accuse 
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her  of  being  excluded  from  female  society. 
Two  or  three^  who  were  stigmatized  by  her  and 
her  followers  as  being  exclusiveSf  stood  aloof, 
but,  generally,  she  was  on  visiting  terms  with 
the  whole  cantonment. 

The  lady  of  the  Residency  and  the  ci-devant 
lady  of  the  Force  embodied,  in  their  own  persons, 
all  the  virulent  animosity  towards  each  other 
which  may  be  said  to  characterise  the  respective 
services  of  which  they  were  appendages.  Mrs. 
Norman  hated  beauties — Mrs.  Huggins  de- 
tested wits ;  consequently,  each  had  a  particu- 
lar penchant  for  the  objects  of  the  other's  aver- 
sion. Mrs.  Norman  never  spoke  above  her 
breath; — Mrs.  Huggins  talked  like  a  dragoon. 
Mrs.  Norman^s  toilette  was  the  most  recherchee 
imaginable;— Mrs.  Huggins  passed  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  in  a  slip-shod  deshabille.  Mrs. 
Norman  affected  the  accomplishments  of  the 
modem  school  ;^Mrs.  Huggins  disclaimed  and 
ridiculed  them  all.  Mrs.  Norman  danced  at 
every  ball ; — Mrs.  Huggins  at  none.  Mrs. 
Norman  affected  a  fashionable  indifference  for 
her  husband,    and    probably  felt   it;  —  Jfrs. 
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HuggiDs,  on  the  contrary,  patronised  her  lord 
and  master  with  considerable  empresseiuent, 
never  treating  him  with  any  of  that  caustic 
severity  which  distinguished  her  bearing  to 
others,  except  when  his  conduct  was  immea- 
surably provoking.  On  such  occasions  she  was 
in  the  habit  of  alluding  to  certain  family  circum- 
stances, which  he  was  particularly  desirous  of 
burying  in  eternal  oblivion ;  generally  prefacing 
such  disclosures  by  assuming  her  gentlest  man- 
ner, and  blandly  addressing  the  sufferer  by  the 
endearing  appellation  of  "  my  dear  Dickey." 

Dickey  himself,—  as  he  was  called  in  familiar 
parlance, — Colonel  Huggins,  when  honoured 
with  his  own  style  and  title, — believed  that,  with 
the  single  exception  of  his  own  beloved  wife, 
all  the  world  looked  on  him  as  a  most  distin- 
guished and  illustrious  personage.  His  coun- 
tenance had  that  Roman  outline  which  im- 
poses sometimes  on  superficial  obsen^ers,  as 
being  dignified  and  intellectual,  whereas  more 
accurate  examiners  find  it  as  often  appro- 
priated by  as  moon-struck  a  calf  as  ever  owned 
that  imfortimate  nasal  appurtenance,  a  dutch- 
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pug.  Dickey  was  extremely  well  satisfied  with 
his  person,  and  was  most  ambitious  in  his  ward- 
robe. He  talked  quite  as  much  in  alt  as  his 
lady,  but  with  the  advantage  of  rather  better 
English,  for  he  piqued  himself  on  his  acquaint- 
ance with  ^'  the  humanities."  His  speech  was 
deliberate,  and  his  enunciation  very  pompous. 
He  liked  to  be  surrounded  by  young  men  who 
could  not  possibly  aim  at  the  impertinence  of 
affecting  an  equality  with  himself,  and  in  short 
fully  justified  his  claims  to  the  title  of  bahadur* 
generally  added  to  the  friendly  abbreviation 
^*  Dickey,** — by  which  the  world  at  large  knew 
him. 

Mrs.  Huggins  had  as  many  satellites  as  the 
Georgium  Sidus.  At  the  head  of  her  present 
list  stood  Ensign  Simms,  as  gentle  a  youth  as 
a  red  coat  ever  blushed  upon.  He  was  a  very 
small  gentleman,  whose  delicate  proportions 
seemed  as  if  he  were  selected  by  his  patroness 
for  the  sake  of  the  marked  contrast  he  offered 
to  the  magnitude  of  her  full-blown  person.     He 

*  Literally  a  title  of  honour,  but  applied   generally  by 
English  residents  in  India,  to  persons  affecting  ike  great  man. 
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was  a  smooth*&cedy  sallow-complexioned  youth, 
evidentlj  designed  by  Nature  as  a  model  for  the 
genus  that  figures  on  the  wrong  side  of  a  haber* 
dasher's  counter.  His  genius,  moreover,  had 
a  decided  inclination  for  that  line.  His  gloves, 
—his  stocks^-^all  the  paraphernalia  of  his  ward- 
robe,— were  selected  with  the  nicest  discrimi- 
nation of  their  quality,  and  with  a  scrupulous 
regard  to  their  fitting  him  accurately.  Yet  with 
that  want  of  keeping  common  in  poor  human 
beings,  with  all  his  finical  precision,  his  leading 
passion  was  a  fondness  for  dogs.  Wherever 
his  quarters  were  fixed,  it  was  his  first  care  to 
erect  kennels  for  the  accommodation  of  the  four- 
footed  favourites  he  carried  about  with  him, 
and  he  superintended  in  person  their  feeding, 
&c.,  &c.,  with  a  zeal  that  contrasted  forcibly 
with  his  ordinary  coldness.  His  principal  re- 
creation was  shooting, — a  pursuit  to  which  ho 
was  addicted  rather  from  a  predilection  for 
canine  society,  than  firom  an  unamiable  pro- 
pensity to  slaughter  any  part  of  the  creation. 
He  found  greater  pleasure  in  the  sound  of  his 
own  *•  Judloo  /"  than  in  the  report  of  his  gun ; 
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at  least  this  inference  was  drawn  from  the  fact 
that  he  rarely  bagged  an  j  game.  On  the  whole 
he  was  a  very  inoffensiye  specimen  of  selfish- 
ness, following  his  own  inclinations  with  praise* 
worthy  straightforwardness,  and  caring  very 
little  for  the  life  or  death  of  any  individual  in 
the  world,  except  as  his  own  promotion  might 
thereby  be  advanced.  With  all  these  excellent 
qualities,— with  the  additional  negative  cha- 
racteristics of  being  no  swearer,  no  drunkard, 
no  brawler, — it  is  not  surprising  that  "  little 
Simms  "  was  declared  by  the  whole  regiment, 
and  the  society  in  general,  to  be  ^'  a  very  gen- 
tlemanly fellow." 

Scarcely  second  to  Ensign  Simms  in  the  favour 
of  Mrs.  Huggins,  ranked  Lieutenant  Mac 
Wharley,  and  perhaps  there  lurked  a  little  of 
the  mischievous  acutcncss  of  the  lady  in  placing 
these  two  contrasts  in  the  close  juxta-positiou 
by  which  she  delighted  to  honour  them.  Mr. 
Mac  Wharley  was  so  singularly  rough  and  blunt 
as  to  be  unanimously  shunned  by  those  who 
had  no  taste  for  being  wounded  by  the  bristles 
of  a  hedge-hog.     He  spoke  with  the  voice  of 
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a  stentor,  which  to  fastidious  ears  was  not  ren- 
dered more  tolerable  by  a  broad  Scotch  accent 
that  bore  undeniable  evidence  to  the  land  of 
his  nativity.  His  dress,  if  not  so  strictly  cor- 
rect  as  that  of  Ensign  Simms,  was  always  ex- 
tremely passable,  for  to  give  the  gentlemen  of 
India  their  due,  slovenliness  is  by  no  means 
their  besetting  sin.  He  insisted  that  Scotland 
possessed  all  the  national  virtues  that  could  ap- 
pertain unto  any  country,  and  that  every  indi- 
vidual Scotchman  was  a  very  clever  and  a  very 
honourable  fellow.  He  never  read  himself,  but 
he  was  as  insolent  as  he  dared,  to  any  luckless 
wight  who,  in  his  presence,  ventured  to  dis- 
approve either  the  politics,  literature,  or  prin- 
ciples, either  of  "  the  Edinburgh  **  or  "  Black- 
wood;" and  as  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  speak 
of  them  on  the  same  occasion,  without  con- 
demningoit^, — as  it  is  evident  that  the  same  thing 
cannot  be  at  once  black  and  white, — his  wrath 
was  excited  with  considerable  frequency.  He 
followed,  without  being  conscious  of  it.  Doctor 
Parr^s  never-enough-to-be-commcnded  rule  of 
proceeding  with  a  literary  antagonist;   ^'he 
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nerer  argaed ;  he  asserted.**  Having  no  judge- 
mentofhis  own,  he  thought  it  amazingly  fine 
to  bully  other  people  out  of  theirs ; — thus  re- 
ducing them  to  his  level.  He  knew  nothing  of 
the  '^retort  courteous,'*  and  just  avoided  the 
^  lie  directi**  from  an  intimate  persuasion  of  the 
consequences  that  must  infallibly  result  from 
his  indulging  the  bent  of  his  humour,  and 
which  he  was  too  prudent  to  encounter.  He 
had  the  common  weakness  of  his  countrymen 
— an  affectation  of  being  well-descended,  and 
an  utter  contempt  for  all  the  ungentilities  of 
commerce;  which  was  the  more  to  be  deplored, 
as  it  was  in  the  knowledge  of  certain  persons  in 
the  cantonment,  that  his  extraction  was  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  entitle  him  to  appear  in  the 
society  of  gentlemen  only  from  having  a  com- 
mission ;  Ids  family  being  of  the  most  obscure 
class  in  a  provincial  town  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land. With  all  his  love  for  his  country,  how- 
ever, nothing  enraged  him  more  than  to  be  pro- 
nounced a  Scotchman  by  his  accent,  as  he 
piqued  himself  on  having  entirely  overcome  it. 
He  was  rash,  impetuous,  and  headstrong; — 
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talked  very  largely  of  his  contempt  for  every 
military  superior  who  presumed  to  interfere 
with  him, — but  had  enough  of  the  "  while 
feather"  to  steer  clear  of  any  ruinous  indiscre- 
tion. People  who  disliked  eitlier,  used  to  desig- 
nate him  and  Simms,  when  they  appeared  to- 
gether in  Mrs.  Huggins's  train,  as  *'  fire  and 
water,"  which  was  the  more  applicable,  because 
the  two  had  a  secret  antipathy,  whose  occa- 
sional effervescence  was  not  unlike  the  Mtaing 
produced  by  plunging  red-hot  iron  into  cold 
water. 

Captain  Summers,  of  the  Horse  Artilleiy, 
ranked  next  in  the  iavour  of  Mrs.  Huggins; 
indeed,  as  the  thermometer  of  the  lady's  pre- 
ference waa  subject  to  frequent  fluctuation, 
there  were  times  when  he  took  the  pas  of  all 
competitors.  His  friends  called  him  a  remark- 
ably Jine  man,  his  claims  to  which  title  de- 
(lended  on  a  tall,  stout  figure,  and  a  complexion, 
boasting,  by  dint  of  temperance  and  constant 
t'Xcrcise,  a  ruddy  hue,  not  unworUiy  of  an 
I'-iiglish  jreoman.  J^le  was  allowed  by  ev4-ry 
\i'}i\y  to  be  a  mo$t  respectable  man ;  that  is,  he 
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was  loo  dull  to  be  disliked  on  account  of  bis 
wit, — ^too  pradent  to  be  betrayed  into  any  de- 
parture from  the  precise  line  prescribed  by  the 
dignitaries, — and  too  selfish  to  incur  the  danger 
of  making  ingrates  by  doing  a  good  office  to 
any  human  being  at  the  slightest  sacrifice  to 
himself.  He  rerersed  the  epigram  applied  to 
Charles  the  Second — he  never  did  a  foolish 
thing,  and  never  said  a  wise  one.  He  was  a 
good  listener,  and  if  he  had  been  a  ready  laugher 
he  would  have  been  invaluable  to  his  liege 
lady ;  but  though  always  earnest  in  his  expres- 
sions of  delight  at  her  witticisms,  his  mind  was 
so  overloaded  with  ballast  that  it  had  not  room 
for  any  light  freight  His  compliments  were  so 
ponderous,  that  Mrs.  Huggins  not  unfirequently 
compelled  him  to  halt  mid-way,  by  a  command 
as  peremptory  as  the  celebrated  ^'  Tais-toi, 
bete  V^  of  Napoleon.  Captain  Summers  was  a 
devout  optimist ;  he  considered  the  British  rule 
in  India  the  best  possible  mode  of  government 
for  the  millions  of  natives  who  lived,  in  idolatry 
and  ignorance,  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  blessings. 
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He  beliered  the  method  pnisaed  br  officials, 
from  the  goremor-general  himself  to  the  loirest 
subaltern  in  the  department  of  the  adjatant- 
general,  too  good  for  improvement;  and  he 
based  his  arguments  on  the  practical  proof, 
which  the  si^)porters  of  ultra-tory  administra- 
tions consider  irresistible, — thai  it  always  work- 
ed  well.  If  any  flagrant  act  of  persecution  or 
injostice  came  under  his  personal  obsenration, 
he  contented  himself  with  the  remark,  that  ^  if 
people  would  run  into  harm's  way,  they  must 
take  the  consequence."  It  is  quite  certain,  that 
having  fdlen  into  danger,  they  were  never 
helped  out  of  it  by  him.  Perhaps  his  chief 
recommendation  to  the  loving-kindness  of  ^^Irs. 
Huggins  was  his  gastronomic  capabilities. 
Piquing  herself  on  the  excellence  of  her  table, 
and  being  highly  accomplished  in  the  recondite 
science  of  concocting  a  curxy, — ^the  only  accom- 
plishment which  found  favour  in  her  sight, — ^she 
received  the  homage  paid  willingly  by  his  ap- 
petite, as  a  special  tribute  to  her  skill.  As 
mothers  see  a  thousand  merits  in  the  admirers 
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of  their  daughters,  so  she  had  an  especial  eye 
for  discerning  merit  in  those  who  carried  on  a 
tender  flirtation  with  her  ragouts. 

But  the  most  amusing  of  her  courtiers  was 
Major  Bing,  the  most  undaunted  liar  extant. 
He  possessed  no  other  qualification  in  the 
world ;  the  whole  man  was  absorbed  in  one  im- 
mense fiction.  His  mind  was  altogether  as  in- 
capable of  conceiving  truth,  as  his  tongue  was 
repugnant  to  utter  it  His  imagination  was  so 
daring,  that  few  could  follow  its  flights  without 
being  absolutely  breathless.  Strangers  listened 
to  his  myriads  of  anecdotes  in  immingled 
astonishment  at  the  memory  that  could  retain 
so  many  of  so  varied  a  character,  whilst  his  in- 
timates contented  themselves  with  lifting  up 
their  voices  in  praise  of  the  magnificence  of  his 
inventions.  He  would  have  considered  it  dis- 
graceful to  confess  ignorance  of  the  birth, 
parentage,  and  education  of  any  individual 
with  whom  he  had  been  acquainted  five 
minutes,  and  consequently,  those  who  relied 
on  his  communications,  were  involved  in  an  in- 
extricable tissue  of  errors.    To  be  angry  was 
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vaio.  He  had  always  an  apology  at  hand; — 
regretted  his  mistake  with  so  much  feeling; 
begged  to  be  forgiven  with  so  much  good- 
humour;  promised  to  be  more  cautious  in 
future;  wondered  at  his  stupidity  in  mistaking 
Brown  for  Jones,  John  Wright  for  Thomas 
Wright,  and  so  on.  Then  he  had  always  the 
earliest  knowledge  of  the  projected  move- 
ments of  corps;  affected  to  correspond  with 
some  member  or  other  of  every  government 
office ;  propagating  so  many  different  reports  of 
the  same  matter,  that  he,  of  necessity,  stumbled 
on  the  truth, — for,  having  pointed  out  every  sta- 
tion in  the  Presidency  as  the  future  destination  of 
a  particular  regiment,  it  was  quite  impossible  but 
some  individual  must  recollect  his  having  named 
the  precise  place  to  which  it  was  finally  ordered 
to  proceed.  On  this  evidence  he  sustained  a 
month's  reputation,  and  indulged  his  imagina- 
tion with  such  exuberant  vivacity,  that  people 
began  to  think  there  must  be  twenty  Bings  in 
camp,  instead  of  the  one  gigantic  intellect  that 
propagated  those  unutterable  falsehoods.  He 
scorned  common-place  beyond  all  earthly  mean- 
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nesses,  and  bated  Captain  Summers,  who,  in 
reiom,  regarded  bim  with  absolute  terror,  as  a 
species  of  monster  whom  he  could  class  under 
no  known  genus  of  intellectual  beings.    When- 
ever bis  extraordinary  faculty  was  exerted  for 
the  entertainment  of  Mrs.  Huggins,  she  re- 
warded him  with  smiles  of  the  most  amiable 
complacency.    But  when,  unfortunately,  with 
the  inconsistency  common  to  a  great  genius,  she 
became  his  subject,  she  indulged  him  with  a 
volume  of  exhortations,  addressed  to  him  und^ 
that  uncourteous  epithet  which  modem  refine- 
ment rarely  permits  to  people  who  choose  to  be 
restrained  by  its  etiquettes.    Mrs.  Huggins, 
however,  detested  the  whole  fiamily  of  bien- 
s^ances,  and  indulged  A#r  vein,  as  Major  Bingin- 
dulged  his.  He  reveUed  in  the  thing  itself,  and 
she  rejoiced  in  stigmatizing  it  by  its  proper 
appellation ;  nevertheless,  Mrs.  Huggins  would 
not  have  parted  with  Bing  for  the  brightest 
jewel  in  her  cabinet,  albeit  she  had  all  the 
fondness  for  jewels  that  characterises  the  nation 
to  which,  on  the  maternal  side,  she  owed  her 
descent. 
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Besides  these  stars  of  the  first  and  second 
magnitude,  there  was  a  cluster  of  nebulae  that, 
if  it  did  not  add  much  to  the  brilliancy  of  the 
hemisphere,  at  least  served  to  vary  its  hue. 
Mrs.  Huggins  was  not  strong  in  female  fol- 
lowers, although,  as  if  to  extenuate  her  dislike 
of  her  own  sex  in  general,  she  was  exuberantly 
fond  of  those  few  whom  she  permitted  to  as- 
semble around  her. 

The  first  of  her  lady  favourites  was  an  Irish- 
woman,  especially  endeared  to  her  by  her  ne- 
gative recommendations;  she  was  neither 
handsome,  educated,  nor  refine<l.  The  least 
endurable  thing  about  Mrs.  Harding  to  the 
world  at  large  was  her  cordiality.  The  lengthi- 
ness  and  the  loudness  of  her  greeting  might 
have  been  forgiven,  but  to  have  shaken  hands 
with  her,  would  have  been  a  trial  to  the 
knuckles  of  a  Cyclops.  She  was  the  wife  of 
an  ofiicer,  distinguished,  by  universal  consent, 
as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  vulgarity, — the  most 
thorough  barbarian  in  the  army.  This  trait  of 
character  was  so  equally  developed  in  him 
and  his  lady,  that  they  were  luckily  out  of 
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danger  of  being  reproached  by  each  other,  and 
were  notorious  for  their  connubial  felicity.  To 
laugh  at  them  as  turtles,  would  have  been 
sadly  out  of  place,  but  they  were  bantered  as 
two  most  loving  screech-owls.— Abounding  in 
the  gifts  of  fortune,  they  possessed  the  organ 
of  accumulaiivenessj  in  a  state  of  such  extra- 
ordinary developement,  that  it  absorbed  their 
other  master-passion — a  love  of  excellent  co- 
mestibles ;  consequently,  they  venerated  with  no 
small  servility  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Huggins,  who 
ministered  to  the  latter  appetite  without  seek- 
ing such  returns  as  must  have  done  violence  to 
the  former.  Mrs.  Harding  considered  Mrs. 
Huggins  the  first  female  character  in  India, 
and  was  profuse  in  declaring  this  fact  to  the 
lady  herself.  Loud  and  obtrusive  as  Mrs. 
Harding  was  when  unrestrained  by  the  fear  of 
losing  a  portion  of  the  good  things  of  this 
world,  she  was,  if  not  all  mildness, — for  t/tat 
was  not  within  the  compass  of  things  possible, 
— at  least  all  submission  in  the  presence  of 
Mrs.  Huggins,  the  great  dispenser  of  luxuries. 
She  saw  everything  in  the  precise  point  of 
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view  in  which  her  dear  friend  desired  to  ex 
hibit  it,  and  though  her  stupidity  was  so  un- 
adulterated by  any  leaTen  of  sense,  that  she 
could  not  avoid  accidentally  pronouncing  that 
quite  right,  which  her  patroness  was  ex- 
hibiting as  most  absurdly  wrong,  still  her  re- 
cantation was  so  immediate  on  learning  her 
error,  and  her  adoption  of  a  diametrically  op- 
posite opinion  so  ready,  that  Mrs.  Huggins 
graciously  overlooked  the  fault  with  a  kind 
injunction  to  her,  '*  not  to  be  hurt  at  her  own 
ignorance,  because  every  body  in  camp  knew 
she  could  not  help  it,  as  it  was  quite  evident 
her  foolishness  came  into  the  world  with 
her." 

The  next  in  favour,  but  first  in  importance, 
was  Mrs.  Roland,  a  widow,  and  the  sister  of 
Captain  Summers.  Why  a  female  who  be- 
longs to  this  unfortunate  class,  should  remain 
in  India,  being  entitled  to  so  sufficient  a  pen- 
sion, is  one  of  those  questions  that  naturally 
suggests  itself  to  every  body  aware  of  the  fact* 
Mrs.  Roland  assigned  two  very  sufficient 
reasons ;— -she  confessed  she  liked  India; — the 
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climate  agreed  with  her,  and  she  found  the 
society  so  agreeable,  that  she  could  never 
hope  to  live  amongst  people  who  would  be 
equally  pleasant; — secondly,  if  she  did  not 
remain  to  superintend  the  manage  of  her 
brother,  he  would  positively  be  ruined! — ^He 
was  the  most  careless  creature  in  the  world ; 
— ^thought  nothing  of  his  rupees ; — allowed  his 
servants  to  cheat  him  in  the  most  outrageous 
manner! — But,  above  all,  she  had  no  neair 
relatives  but  this  beloved  brother,  and  to  leave 
him^  bereaved  as  she  had  been  of  one  so  dear, 
to  whom  she  could  not  allude  without  tears 

9 

would  deprive  existence  of  every  charm.  She 
had  a  heart  that  considered  affection  the  great 
sweetener  of  life,  and  if  deprived  of  it,  her  cup 
would  be  bitter  indeed!  The  initiated  pre^ 
tended  that  the  widow  found  affection  so 
necessary  to  her  happiness,  that  the  grand 
design  of  her  remaining  in  the  East  was  to 
secure  a  second  object  on  whom  she  might 
lavish  it,  and  she  wisely  judged  India  a  more 
favourable  arena  for  the  efibrt  than  England, 

VOL.  I.  E 
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where  portionless  dowagers  are  not  more  wooed 
than  portionless  damsels.  Moreover,  those 
said  initiated  asserted  that  the  harmony  of  the 
loving'kindness  of  the  brother  and  sister,  was 
more  frequently  disturbed  by  the  recurrence  of 
dificords,  than  consisted  with  the  representa«* 
tions  of  the  lady.  It  was  asserted,  that  in  his 
convivial  moments,  Captain  Summers  had 
been  heard  to  express  his  anxious  desire  that 
his  dear  Martha  would  betake  herself  to  any 
other  domicile  than  his,  and  had  hinted  that 
he  was  withholden  from  enforcing  the  removal 
of  herself,  and  all  her  goods  and  chattels,  only 
by  his  dread  of  offending  Mrs.  Iluggins,  who 
had  publicly  announced  her  resolution  of 
getting  Mrs.  Roland  another  husband.  She 
said,  *^  The  woman,  to  be  sure,  was  not  hand- 
some, but  there  were  many  worse,  and  widows 
were  not  so  plentiful  in  India  as  to  be  scoffed 
at.  She  supposed  men  expected  Mrs.  Roland 
to  have  performed  a  sctteb  for  their  gratifica- 
tion, they  had  so  much  to  say  about  her,  poor 
dear  little  creature ! — For  her  part  she  liked 
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her  exceedingly.  If  there  were  no  good  in  her, 
there  was  no  harm :  and  that  was  more  than 
could  be  said  of  everybody.** 

These  individuals  formed  the  dinnerparty 
assembled  in  the  hospitable  mansion  of  Colonel 
Huggins,  on  the  second  day  after  the  enter- 
tainment given  at  the  Residency. 


£  2 
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CHAPTER  V. 

"  So  you  are  all  come,  1  see,**  said  Mrs.  Huggins, 
entering  the  hall  when  she  had  kept  her  visit- 
ors waiting  at  least  five-and-twenty  minutes, 
whilst  she  completed  her  toilette.  ''  I  wish 
some  of  you  would  for  once  send  an  excuse, 
just  for  the  novelty  of  the  thing.  I  don't  know 
what  you'll  do  for  dinner  parties  when  Hug- 
gins  and  I  arc  off  for  Europe,  for  you  can't 
fancy  he's  to  stay  here  all  his  life,  and  be 
superseded  just  as  those  people  at  Madras 
please  —  for  such  a  prig  too  as  Middleton. 
Mrs.  Roland,  what  a  fright  yon  have  made  of 
yourself  in  that  new  gown  !  Nature  has  done 
enough  fur  you  in  that  line,  my  dear,  you  may 
safely  leave  her  to  herself.  Mac  Wharley,  that 
white  jacket  of  yours  bears  marks  of  the  dog- 
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kennel,  and  I  insist  on  your  sending  for 
another.  Simms,  there  is  scandal  about  you 
in  the  cantonment;  they  say  your  hair  and 
your  skin  are  made  to  match ;  cowslip-colour 
they  call  the  tint  of  both ;  what  is  it  like  ?  I 
know  nothing  about  your  English  fruits.^ 

^  Cowslips  are  flowers,"  insinuated  Major 
Bing. 

*'  DonH  tell  any  lies  to  me,  Bing,"  retorted  the 
lady.  ^^  Don^t  I  know  they  make  a  slip-slop  they 
call  cowslip-wine  in  England  ?  Summers,  did 
you  erer  laugh  in  your  life  ?  Look  at  Mrs; 
Harding's  red  nose  and  begin.  Dickey,  my 
dear,  what  are  you  waiting  for  ?  Are  we  never 
to  have  dinner?— Go  and  call  the  butler  di- 
rectly ;  Summers  will  be  famished  into  an  hys- 
teric if  he  waits  longer.  Can  none  of  you 
speak  ?  You  get  more  stupid  every  day ;  I  am 
tired  to  death  of  every  one  of  you.  If  Rich- 
ard Huggins  takes  my  advice,  we  shall  beat  a 
march  before  you  think  of  it." 

«  I  win  talk,"  said  Major  Bing,  «  with  the 
greatest  delight,  my  dearest  Mrs.  Huggins,  if 
you  will  only  be  so  kind  as  to  indulge  me  with 
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a  plate  of  soup  first ;  my  inner  man  is  posi- 
tively in  a  state  of  starvation.'* 

**  111  indulge  you  with  two  plates  of  soup,  if 
you  will  favour  me  with  one  word  of  truth," 
said  Mrs.  Huggins  with  acrimony.  **  I  shall 
not  forget  in  a  hurry  your  impudent  imposture 
about  that  Miss  Albany  1  ^ 

*^  Be  merciful/'  said  Bing,  imploringly ;  *^  my 
head  was  mystified  at  the  time,  and  I  con- 
founded her  with  Lady  Catherine  Albany,  the 
daughter  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Albany, 
who  are  my  second  cousins  on  the  grandmo- 
ther's side." 

There  was  a  general  laugh. 

^  Upon  my  word  and  honour,**  began  Major 
Bing,  but  he  was  interrupted  by  Captain  Sum* 
mers,  who  ventured  to  admonish  him  that  that 
was  not  an  affirmation  to  be  Ughtly  made  by 
an  officer. 

"  Upon  my  veracity  then — •* 

The  laugh  was  more  vociferous. 

*^  Hold  your  tongue,  Bing,  at  present,  and 
give  somebody  else  leave  to  speak.  You  are 
always  so  deucedly  talkative,  no  other  soul  can 
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manage  to  insert  a  word  in  your  parentliesesy'' 
said  Mrs.  Huggins. 

"  You  are  very  hard  on  me,^  replied  the 
Major.  ^^  Yon  complain  of  our  silence,  and 
then  chide  me  who  am  good  enough  to  exert 
myself  to  remove  the  cause  of  your  displea- 
sure.'' 

"  You  are  too  obliging;  one  kind  thought 
for  me  and  a  thousand  for  yourself*  However, 
Dickey,  dinner ;  don't  you  hear  ?  Take  Mrs. 
Harding.  Mrs.  Harding,  don't  be  making  a 
fiiss ;  take  the  Colonel's  arm.  Summers,  come 
here.  Mrs.  Roland  take  Bing — the  others  are 
only  subalterns.  Mac  Whalley,  have  you  changed 
your  jacket  ? — ^Very  well — don't  run  after  Mrs. 
Roland  as  if  you  were  going  to  knock  her 
down.  A  subaltern  won't  do  for  her,  let  me 
tell  you,  whilst  there  is  the  least  chance  of  her 
getting  anything  better.  Simms,  you  have 
some  of  that  beastly  lavender-water  about  you. 
I  have  a  great  mind  to  order  you  away." 

By  the  time  this  harangue  was  finished,  the 
party  were  seated  round  the  table,  and  engaged 
in  discussing  the  soup,  an  operation  so  inter- 
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esting  as  to  engross  the  eyes  and  understand- 
ing of  the  whole  assemblage. 

"Excellent!"  said  Captain  Summers,  with 
all  the  emphasis  of  sincerity,  as  he  sent  away 
his  plate.  "  Mrs.  Huggins,  allow  me  the  plea* 
sure  of  wine ;  you  will  not  take  beer  at  present, 

m 

I  presume  ? " 

Mrs.  Huggins  nodded  twice ;  once  in  acquies- 
cence, and  again  as  she  put  the  glass  to  her 
lips. 

"  Dickey,  mind  how  you  carve  that  ham," 
said  the  lady  with  an  elevated  voice.  ^^  You 
spoiled  the  last--I  hate  to  have  an}^hing  at 
your  end  of  the  table  that  is  fit  to  be  eaten. 
You  donH  call  that  carving  I  hope ;  /  call  it 
mangling.  Simms,  draw  the  dish  to  you  and 
cut  it.  It  is  the  only  chance  there  is  of  its 
being  eatable.  Colonel,  give  Simms  the  knife 
and  fork.^ 

This  was  a  command  after  the  colonePs  own 
heart,  the  very  proposition  he  would  have  given 
the  world  to  make,  if  he  had  had  presumption 
enough  to  do  so.  It  was  a  liberty,  however, 
he  never  ventured  to  take  in  his  own  house. 
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He  was  a   bauadur    only  in  tiiose   of  his 
friends, 

^^  Mrs.  Harding/*  resumed  the  lady  hostess, 
now  directing  her  observation  to  the  right  side 
of  her  table,  ^^  I  am  astonished  to  see  you 
eating  that  pilau.  It  always  disagrees  with 
you.  I  never  will  have  one  again  when  you 
are  coining.  Boy,  take  away  Mrs.  Harding's 
plate.  Take  some  of  that  boiled  beef;  it  will 
just  suit  you.  Boy,  take  the  pickled  limes  to 
Mrs.  Harding.  Mrs.  Roland,  are  you  sending 
your  plate  for  another  slice  of  ham,  the  tftird  ! 
Some  people  have  stomachs  that  can  digest 
an}rthing.  Simms,  are  you  waiting  for  beer  ? 
Boy,  a  bottle  of  beer  to  Simms  saib.  Richard 
Huggins,  why  don't  you  ask  Mrs.  Harding  to 
take  beer  ?  dinner  w411  be  done  before  she  gets 
a  glass.  Mac  Whalley  step  into  the  verandah, 
and  see  what  that  bhoi  *  is  about  ?  The  punkah 
scarcely  moves,  and  I  am  just  dying  of  heat. 


*  A  palanquin-bearer.  Servants  of  this  class  to  their  otlier 
offices  add  that  of  pullers  of  the  pitnkahy  the  large  fan,  as  it 
may  be  called,  that  is  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  and  extends 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  room. 

E  3 
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I  hate  to  have  hot  dishes  steamiug  under  one^s 
nostrils  so  long.  Eat  as  much  as  you  like, 
even  you,  Summers,  but  be  quick  over  it" 

Mrs.  Huggins's  mandate  was,  as  usual,  im- 
plicitly obeyed  by  her  submissive  guests.  Tliey 
understood  perfectly  well,  that  as  she  dined 
almost  entirely  on  curry,  she  was  anxious  that 
it  should  make  its  appearance.  As  nearly 
every  guest  at  an  Indian  table  partakes  of  this 
national  dish,  after  he  has  done  ample  jusUce 
to  more  English  viands,  it  is  generally  brought 
in  as  an  interlude  between  the  first  course  and 
the  second,  which  consists  of  sweetmeats,  that 
it  may  be  eaten  when  perfectly  hot.  Ladies 
who,  like  Mrs.  Huggins,  have  been  nurtured  in 
the  East,  prefer  it  to  less  piquant  comestibles, 
and,  like  her,  reserve  themselves  until  it  is  pro- 
duced. 

When  Mrs.  Huggins^s  plate  was  heaped  with 
rice  and  curry  in  a  manner  unguessed  at  in 
Europe,  every  trace  of  discontent  vanished 
from  her  brow  ;  and  as  she  ate,  her  amiability 
increased. 

"  A  most  excellent  curry ! "  said  Captain 
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Summers  wiping  his  forehead,  for  his  dewy 
brow  testified  that  it  was  somewhat  hotter  *^ 
than  usual.  But  custom  had  rendered  Mrs. 
Huggins  proof  against  any  inconvenience  of 
this  kind,  and  she  cordially  acquiesced  in  Cap- 
tain Summers's  remark,  being  too  much  en- 
grossed with  the  object  of  it  to  obsen^e  the 
effect  it  was  producing  on  his  countenance. 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Huggins  had  sent  away  her 
plate,  she  felt  herself  equal  to  resume  her  usual 
fluency  of  speech,  her  perpetual  lapsus  lingu(Bj 
as  Doctor  Oldham,  the  licensed  punster  of  the 
cantonment,  characterised  her  eloquence. 

^'  I  think  balls  the  gi-eatest  bores  in  the 
world,''  she  began,  ^^  and  I  have  a  great  mind 
never  to  go  to  another.  Mrs,  Roland,  for  one 
who  dances  so  much,  you  dance  very  ill." 

Mrs.  Roland,  who  piqued  herself  on  excell- 
ing in  this  accomplishment,  forced  a  most  un- 
pleasant laugh,  and  parried  the  polite  remark 

*  In  Indian  parlance  a  hot  eurry  is  an  epithet  intended  to 
describe  one  rerj  highly  seasoned,  about  the  most  trying  thing 
in  the  world  to  an  English  palate. 
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of  her  dear  friend  by  the  usual  ^'  I  am  sorr}' 
you  think  so.^ 

'^  T  think  so  !  every  body  thinks  so,  my  dear ! 
Do  not  flatter  yourself  that  mine  is  a  singular 
opinion ;  is  it,  Mrs.  Harding?^ 

**  Why  to  be  sure  Mrs.  Roland  put  them  all 
out  in  a  quadrille  once  or  twice,  I  am  obliged 
to  own,**  said  Mrs.  Harding  with  a  strong  Hi* 
bemian  accent,  not  daring  to  refuse  the  ac- 
quiescence her  hostess  expected,  but  at  the 
same  time  bent  on  keeping  the  peace  with  Mrs. 
Roland,  who  could  use  her  tongue  as  a  very 
ofiensive  weapon  on  occasion. 

'^  Perhaps  you  would  have  me  take  Mrs. 
Harding  as  my  model?**  said  Mrs.  Roland 
blandly,  fixing  her  eyes  steadily  on  the  lady  to 
whom  she  spoke,  that  she  might  overlook  the 
lady  at  whom  she  spoke. 

'^  Mrs.  Harding !  Do  you  take  me  for  a 
fool  ?  Mrs.  Harding  is  such  a  notorious  make- 
sport  when  she  attempts  to  dance,  that  she  has 
no  character  to  lose.  Besides  she  is  one  of 
your  downright  people  who  set  grace  and  all 
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that  kind  of  nonsense  at  defiance,  don't  you, 
my  dear?** 

"  Yes," — faintly  and  reluctantly  acquiesced 
Mrs.  Harding. 

"  You  are  a  sensible  woman,  for  doing  so, 
my  dear.  Nothing  is  so  trying  as  to  wage  a 
perpetual  war  against  nature.  But  what  are  we 
all  staying  here  for  ?  Mrs.  Harding,  you  would 
sit  at  table  for  ever,  if  I  were  not  to  hint  to 
you  to  set  us  at  liberty.  I  wonder  you  are  not 
tired  to  death  long  before  this  time — I  am;"  and 
with  this  coup*de-main  the  resistless  lady  left 
the  dining-hall. 

As  usual  in  India,  the  gentlemen  soon  fol- 
lowed the  ladies,  and  the  sun  being  now  near 
setting,  the  whole  party  betook  themselves  to 
their  several  vehicles  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  an 
evening  airing,  a  custom  the  full  luxury  of 
which  was  most  thankfiiUy  acknowledged  by 
Mrs.  Huggins's  guests. 

When  they  re-assembled,  the  bright  and  beau- 
tiful moon  was  riding  high  in  the  heaven.  The 
cool  breeze  blew  deliciously  after  the  heat  of 
the  day,  and  the  whole  party  seated  themselves 
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in  an  open  verandah  to  enjoy  the  full  sweetness 
of  an  hour  which  is  equalled  in  no  other  cli- 
mate. 

They  had  hardly  spoken  when  the  figure  of  an 
officer  was  seen  to  enter  one  of  the  gates  of  the 
compound,  and  saunter  carelessly  onwards,  evi* 
dently  with  an  intention  of  adding  to  their 
number. 

Mrs.  Huggins  was  the  first  to  recognize  hiiQ. 
^'  It  is  that  wretch,  Seymour,^  said  she  in  per- 
turbation. **  I  wonder  he  has  the  assurance  to 
venture  here;  I  detest  him.  Mrs.  Roland,  if 
you  encourage  his  dangling  after  you,  I  give 
you  up,  that's  all.  An  impertinent,  insolent, 
conceited,  satirical,  coxcomb !  ^  The  lady's 
voice  sank  to  a  well-bred  whisper,  its  cadence 
pretty  well  marking  the  gradual  proximity  of 
the  gentleman;  an  effect  so  rarely  produced 
on  her  by  the  most  distinguished  individuals, 
that  her  courtiers  wondered  what  spell  was 
potent  enough  thus  to  subdue  her.  They  might 
have  remembered  tlie  reason  given  by  the 
Frenchwoman  of  old  for  her  influence  over  the 
infamous  Catherine  de  Mcdicis, — the  power  of 
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V 

a  strong  mind  over  a  weak  one.  Mrs.  Huggins 
was  only  audacious.  Captain  Seymour  was 
courageous,  proud,  and  self-possessed. 

^  Good  evening,  Seymour,"  said  Colonel 
Hoggins,  extending  his  hand  cordially,  for  he 
did  not  particularly  dislike  a  person  who  occa- 
sionally conveyed  to  his  lady  the  necessary 
lesson,  that  she  was  not  quite  the  first  person  in 
this  nether  world.    ^'  Boy,  bring  a  chair." 

^^  Thank  you,  I  came  to  spend  the  evening 
here,  if  you  do  not  order  me  away,  Mrs.  Hug- 
gins,"  said  the  unexpected  visitor,  taking  the 
seat  placed  for  him.  ^'  It  has  been  so  hot  all 
day,  and  I  am  so  worn  out  and  tired,  that  I 
came  to  bestow  my  dulness  on  you  by  way  of 
recreation.  Mrs.  Huggins,  how  are  you  after 
thebaU?" 

"  Always  the  worse  for  it ;  I  hate  balls." 

"  I  win  remember  never  to  invite  you  to  one 
at  my  house  when  my  day  comes.  I  hope  you 
do  not  imitate  your  Mend's  aversion,  Mrs. 
Roland?" 

"  Oh,  no,— quite  the  contrary,"  said  Mrs. 
Roland  eagerly,  forgetting  in  her  anxiety  to 
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propitiate  Captain  Seymour,  who  was  an  admi- 
rable pariij  that  she  must  inevitably  excite  the 
ire  of  her  dear  Mrs.  Huggins. 

^'  If  you  had  but  a  little  common  sense, 
child  !  *^  exclaimed  Mrs.  Huggins  with  a  glance 
of  indignation  at  the  culprit,  ^'  you  ought  not 
to  like  balls,  for  you  always  expose  yourself; 
your  dancing  is  horrid.** 

^*  Pardon  me  if  I  venture  to  disagree  w^ith 
you,**  said  Captain  Seymour,  with  his  usual 
genUeman-like  composure.  '^  In  imitation  of 
the  admirable  candour  which  so  eminenUy  cha- 
racterises you,  I  must  avow  that,  to  my  taste, 
Mrs.  Roland*s  dancing  is  just  what  a  lady's 
should  be,  quiet  and  unostentatious.  I  am  al- 
ways sorry  to  see  a  lady  aim  at  eclipsing  an 
opera-dancer.** 

Mrs.  Huggins  coloured  to  the  very  temples, 
and  vexed  at  her  own  loss  of  self-possession, 
she  rallied  by  a  sudden  effort,  and  turned  ab- 
rubtly  to  Captain  Seymour. 

"  Pray  do  you  mean  to  marry  Mrs.  Roland?" 
she  asked  sharply. 

He  raised  his  eyes  and  took  a  slow  survey  of 
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her  whole  person,  evidently  intending  to  ex* 
press  that  he  was  assuring  himself  whether  she 
was  absolutely  compos  mentis.  By  no  means 
discomposed,  he  replied  deliberately,  ^^  I  can* 
not  afford  it;  I  am  truly  sorry  for  my  misfor- 
tune. But  pray,  in  return  for  your  very  frank 
question,  allow  me  to  ask  whether  you  are  em- 
powered to  act  as  Mrs.  Roland's  appraiser  and 
auctioneer,  or  to  be  more  intelligible,  whether 
she  has  employed  you  to  put  her  up  to  out- 
cry* ?  If  not,  I  must  confess,  although  by  no 
means  a  stranger  to  your  amiable  frankness 
and  independent  mode  of  proceeding,  this  is 
really  a  little  beyond  me.** 

"  I  suppose,  Captain  Seymour,"  said  Mrs. 
Huggins  with  great  acrimony,  "  you  wish  to 
overwhelm  me  with  your  English  allusions,  for 
the  pleasure  of  exposing  my  ignorance.  I  think 
you  excessively  rude,  let  me  tell  you,  and  re- 
member that  I  did  not  invite  you  here." 

"  Certainly  not,  my  dear  Mrs.  Huggins,  or 
the  chances  are,  you  would  qot  have  seen  me. 

*  The  Indian  word  for  an  auction. 
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I  came  to  remiod  you  of  the  omission.  I  like 
to  see  my  table  omameDted  with  cards  of  invit- 
ation,  even  when  I  mean  to  accept  none.  I 
like  attention,  and  as  you  neglected  to  pay  me 
any,  I  am  here  to  punish  you,  having  the  satis* 
&ction  of  knowing,  that  there  is  no  person  in 
the  cantonment  that  you  would  not  rather  en* 
counter.  Moreover,  your  house  lies  mighty 
convenient,  as  an  Irishman  would  say,  and  I 
have  not  had  energy  enough  to  make  a  single 
call  since  the  ball  at  the  Residency.  This, 
therefore,  you  see,  is  my  first  chance  of  hearing 
a  female  opinion,  to  which  I  always  defer,  of 
the  new  belles." 

''  I  know  nothing  about  them;  I  never  spoke 
to  either  of  them,"  said  Mrs.  Huggins  petu- 
lantly. '^  I  have  no  idea  of  Richard  Huggins 
being  superseded  in  the  command  of  the  Force 
by  Middleton.** 

''It  is  a  capital  ofience,  I  allow;  but  we 
ought,  I  fancy,  to  punish  Colonel  Middleton^s 
seniority  in  the  service  as  the  real  offender. 
So  impartial  a  person  as  you  are,  will  not, 
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however,  suffer  your  judgement  of  his  daughter 
to  be  warped  by  this  little  accident  For  my 
part,  I  think  her  pretty." 

Captain  Seymour  was  too  shrewd  not  to 
be  aware  that  throwing  out  such  an  opinion 
was  like  a  view  halloo  to  sportsmen;  he  knew 
the  rest  would  open  out  immediately. 

^^  Pretty!''  said  Mrs.  Huggins  with  a  sneer; 
**  with  cheeks  the  colour  of  pink  noyeau,  and 
eyes  like  the  stripes  in  a  jay's  feather." 

^  I  must  say  I  €Ud  think  her  good-looking/' 
said  Mrs.  Roland,  meekly;  for  she  knew  the 
bad  policy  of  underrating  the  beauty  of  compe- 
titors ;  she  therefore  ^'  damned  with  faint  praise." 

**  I  hate  such  wishy-washy  faces!"  said  Mr. 
Mac  Whalley,  with  his  usual  good  temper.  ^^  I 
say,  Captain  Seymour,  there  is  more  beauty 
in  one  of  Nelly's  pups  than  in  fifty  such  girls 
as  that." 

'^  I  am  no  dog-fancier,"  said  Captain  Sey- 
mour, who  held  Lieutenant  Mac  Whalley  in  utter 
contempt  as  a  savage  of  the  first  magnitude. 
*'  I  shall  continue  to  patronise  Miss  Middleton 
notwithstanding.    There  i$  something  so  per- 
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fectly  lady-like  and  elegant  in  her  demeanour, 
and  those  pale  gold  locks  and  violet  eves,  are 
such  rare  beauties  in  this  country,  that  to  me^ 
at  least,  they  always  seem  to  place  before  my 
eyes  a  landscape  in  dear  England.^ 

"  Every  eye  shapes  its  own  beauty,"  said 
Mrs.  Huggins,  with  the  air  of  a  professor. 

''  Most  undoubtedly,"  said  Captain  Sum- 
mers, with  implicit  acquiescence. 

**  I  dare  say  the  sentiment  may  be  very  ac* 
curate,  but  unfortunately  it  is  not  quite  intel- 
ligible," said  Captain  Seymour,  with  unequalled 
r^t^ue.  "  K  every  eye  shaped  its  own  beauly^ 
I  think  very  few  orbs  would  bo  uncivil  enough 
to  squint,  and  that  green  eyes  would  be  ba- 
nished from  good  society." 

Captain  Summers  looked  remarkably  foolish, 
and  Mrs.  Huggins  too  exasperated  to  reply. 

"  Of  the  two,"  said  Mrs.  Harding,  breaking 
a  silence  unpleasant  to  some  of  the  party, 
^*  I  prefer  Miss  Albany.  She  is  an  exces* 
sively  fine  figure." 

"Miss  Albany  is  beautiful  —  decidedly;" 
said  Captain  Seymour,  more  thoughtfully  than 
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the  remark  seemed  to  warrant;  *'  but  I  question 
if  her  face  would  be  so  long  remembered  as 
Miss  Middleton's,  or  recalled  with  equal  de- 
light" 

^'  Colonel  Huggins/*  said  his  lady,  glad  to 
rent  her  anger  on  one  whom  she  considered  hy 
law  as  her  own  "  goods  and  chattels" — "  where 
is  the  hookah-badar  *  ?  That  godak  f  is  intoler- 
able, and  he  ought  to  be  punished  for  supply- 
ing such  stuff;  don't  smoke  another  chillum."  t 

'^  Do  you  find  it  unpleasant,"  said  her  hus- 
band ;  '^  I  thought  it  particularly  agreeable,  I 
must  confess." 

^^  I  tell  you,  Colonel  Huggins,  it  is  as  bad  as^ 
.godak  can  be ;  everybody  agrees  with  me." 

"  I  beg  leave  to  differ,"  said  Captain  Sey- 
mour. 

**  That  is  only  for  the  sake  of  provoking  me, 

*  The  servant  whose  exclusive  office  it  is  to  keep  the  hookah 
in  order,  and  compound  the  godak. 

f  Godak,  the  material  which  is  used  as  tobacco  in  a  pipe. 

X  The  quantity  used  at  once.  When  exhausted,  the  tile 
on  which  it  is  spread  is  removed,  and  being  again  covered  with 
godak,  replaced* 
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Captain  Seymour/'  retomed  the  angiy  ladj.  *^  I 
donH  care  what  anybody  thinks.  Send  the 
hookah  away,  Colonel — ^you're  just  as  obstinate 
as  your  old  uncle.^ 

This  unfortunate  kinsman,  who  had  fulfilled 
a  very  inferior  destiny  in  India,  was  the  most 
useful  person  in  the  world  to  Mrs.  Hugg^ns^ 
She  knew  that  her  pompous  husband  winced 
like  '^a  galled  jade,'*  when  any  allusion  was 
made,  in  the  presence  of  others,  to  a  relative 
whose  name,  he  hoped,  was  forgotten  by  eveiy- 
body.  This  was  in  fact  the  key-stone  of  the 
arch  on  which  Mrs.  Huggins's  conjugal  su- 
premacy rested,  and  she  never  failed  to  avail 
herself  of  her  useful  ally,  whenever  her  will 
was,  for  an  instant,  disputed. 

The  hookah  was  sent  away  immediately,  and 
the  discomfited  colonel  recurred  with  great  em« 
pressement  to  the  discussion  his  lady  had  inter- 
mpted. 

**  Who  knows  anything  of  the  Albanys,** 
said  he;  **  where  do  they  come  firom,  and  who 
are  they  ? " 

**  The  fitmOy  used  to  visit  mine  in  Eng- 
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land,^  said  Major  Bing ;  ^^  I  remember  them 
perfectly ;  old  Sir  George  Albany,  the  grand- 
father,  was  alive  when  I  left  England.  Their 
seat  is  in  Northamptonshire.  This  Miss  Al- 
bany's father  married  old  Norman^s  sister ;  he 
is  Sir  John  Albany, — has  fifteen  or  sixteen 
children; — one  son  died  at  Waterloo.  The 
eldest ; — a  very  fine  feUow ;  I  remember  him ; 
he  gave  me  many  a  shilling  when  I  was  a  boy. 
I  suppose  he  is  poor  enough,  and  really  this 
girPs  coming  out  to  the  Resident  is  no  bad 
spec* ;  she  is  sure  to  marry  well ;  if  I  were  out 
of  debt  myself,  I  should  not  mind  taking  her, 
just  for  the  sake  of  the  family." 

"  That  would  indeed  be  marrying  well ! — ^^ 
said  Captain  Seymour,  with  most  intelligible 
emphasis,  whilst  Colonel  Huggins  coughed 
energetically,  and,  his  hookah  being  removed, 
solaced  himself  with  a  long  pinch  of  snuff. 

"  Really  you  know  everybody,  I  think.  Major 
Bing,^  said  Mrs.  Harding,  and  Colonel  Hug- 
^ns  coughed  louder  than  before. 

"Yes; — ^my  family  connexions  are  exten* 
sive,**  said  the  Major,  adjusting  his  cravat  and 
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looking  prodigiously  grand.  **  My  grandfather, 
the  admiral — ^ 

^^  The  general  you  mean,  man,''  said  Mac  Whal- 
ley ; — "  jou  asserted  it  at  our  mess  yesterday." 
•  **  What  an  extraordinaiy  mistake,  my  good 
fellow  P'  said  Major  Bing,  too  experienced  in 
this  kind  of  attack  to  be  at  all  discomposed. 
*'  Just  recall  the  circumstances;  we  were  talking 
of  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  you  must  remember, 
and  I  told  you  the  ship  of  my  uncle,  the 
admiral,  was  distinguished  in  the  action." 

"No  such  thing,"  said  Mac Whalley.  "We 
were  talking  about  Jaffa,  and  you  declared 
your  grandfather,  the  general,  had  been  there." 

"Poh!— poh!"  ejaculated  Major  Bing,  his 
usual  inteijection  when  closely  pressed,  "  what 
has  all  this  to  do  with  Miss  Albany  ?" 

"  Upon  my  word,  I  am  trying  to  discover," 
said  Captain  Seymour.  "  The  lady's  family  is 
a  point  of  minor  interest,  when  compared  with 
the  lady's  person." 

"  In  my  opinion,  she  is  ten  times  handsomer 
than  Miss  Middleton,  but  more  disagreeable 
manners  I  never  saw,"  said  Mrs.  Iluggins. 
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^  She  just  bent  her  head  when  she  was  intro- 
duced to  me,  and  stared  as  if  I  had  been  a 
wild  animal.  Such  airs  and  graces  indeed! 
But  it  is  always  the  way  with  women  fresh 
from  Europe.*' 

''A  Uttle  reserve,  one  must  expect,  which,  I 
confess,  is  rather  refreshing  after  the  free  and 
easy  manner  of  a  certain  class  of  ladies  in 
the  East,"  said  Captain  Seymour,  perfectly 
aware  that  Mrs.  Huggins  possessed  the  under- 
bred and  unenviable  habit  of  appropriating 
every  general  remark. 

^  I  know  that  to  be  fresh  from  Europe  covers 
a  multitude  of  sins  in  your  eyes.  Captain 
Seymour,"  said  Mrs.  Huggins;  "but  you  re- 
venge yourself  for  your  forbearance  by  being 
doubly  severe  on  '  old  standards  like  Mrs. 
Harding  and  Mrs.  Roland.  For  my  part,  I 
thought  Mrs.  Roland  looked  quite  as  hand- 
some as  ei^ier  of  the  two  strangers,  and  I  am 
sure  you  must  allow,  ehe  was  much  better 
dressed  than  Miss  Middleton." 

''More  showily  certainly,"  said  Captain 
^Sejrmour,  saving  at  once  his  taste  and  his 
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politeness.  Miss  Middleton  is  so  extraor- 
dinarity  fair,  that  she  would  appear  to  disad- 
vantage in  a  great  yarietjr  of  colours.— Her 
simple  white  satin  dress  and  emeralds  were 
exactly  to  my  taste.** 

"  The  jewels  were  her  mother's. — I  remem- 
ber them,"  said  Mrs.  Huggins,  spitefully. 

'^  Excellent  mother,  who  retires  gracefully 
when  her  daughter  is  ready  to  occupy  her 
place  !'*  said  Captain  Sejrmour  with  feeling. 

^^Mrs.  Bliddleton  is  an  old  woman/'  said 
Mrs.  Huggins,  who  felt  the  rebuke,  and  in- 
sinuated an  excuse. 

"  Nearly  eight-and-thirty,  I  belieye,**  replied 
Captain  Seymour,  with  one  of  those  inexpli- 
cable smiles  which  baffled  all  Mrs.  Huggins^s 
penetration. 

^  How  old  are  you  ?^  questioned  the  lady, 
in  a  manner  as  rude  as  even  she  ever  ventured 
to  use. 

^^  Fifteen  years  Huggins's  junior, — vide  the 
Army  List,^  replied  the  imperturbable  Cap- 
tain Sc}nnour. 

^^  I  wonder  whether  Mrs.  Norman  is  pleased 
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with  this  addition  to  her  fomilj  party,^  said 
Colonel  Hoggins,  who  did  not  at  all  admire 
the  turn  the  conversation  was  taking. 

^'  It  requires  very  little  penetration  to  in- 
dicate an  accurate  answer  to  that  surmise,'* 
said  Captain  Summers.  —  ^*  Mrs.  Norman  is 
too  pretty  herself  to  endure  the  constant  pre- 
sence of  a  beautiful  niece.** 

^  Let  us  hope  her  purgatory  will  not  be  of 
long  duration,*'  said  Captain  Seymour.  '^  Kely 
on  it.  Miss  Albany  will  marry  soon  and  well.** 

^  Don*t  be  too  sure,**  said  Mrs.  Huggins,  ^^  I 
have  seen  girls  quite  as  pretty  as  Miss  Al- 
bany hang  on  hand  a  very  long  time.** 

^  Perhaps  so;  however,  that  will  not  be  her 
case.  She  has  beauty  to  recommend,  and 
interest  to  purchase ;  how  many  subjects 
will  bend  to  the  omnipotence  of  her  double 
sceptre!** 

So  saying.  Captain  Seymour  rose  to  retire, 
notwithstanding  the  pressing  instances  of 
Colonel  Huggins  that  he  would  remain  to 
taste  the  mulligatawny,  which  was  presently 
announced* 

F  2 
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'^  If  there  is  a  man  in  the  world  I  detest 
beyond  all  others,  it  is  that  disagreeable,  con- 
ceited, proud,  presuming  Captain  Seymour!^ 
said  Mrs.  Huggins,  when  the  party  had  as- 
sembled round  her  supper-table.  ^'  Take  notice 
of  my  prediction,  all  of  you ;  if  Seymour  does 
not  marry  one  of  these  newly  arrived  girls, 
it  will  not  be  his  own  fault.** 

*^  Depend  on  it  you  are  mistaken,**  said  Major 
Bing.  ^'  Seymour  was  desperately  attached  to 
a  girl  who  came  out  to  India  ten  years  ago, — 
in  fact  a  third  or  fourth  cousin  of  my  own.  I 
don*t  like  to  allude  to  the  subject  in  his  pre- 
sence, because  I  know  it  must  be  painful  to 
him.  A  charming  girl!  As  far  superior  to 
these  two,  as  an  imperial  butterfly  to  a  moth. 
She  died  suddenly  of  cholera,  and  Seymour 
suflfered  dreadfully.  In  fact  many  people 
ijthought  his  head  had  become  permanently 
affected ;  verbum  tat — such  reports  are  danger- 
ous, and  this  of  course  is  quite  entre  nousT" 

^^  It  wiU  become  harmless  as  soon  as  your 
name  is  appended  to  it,**  said  Mrs.  Huggins 
with  a  sneer.    '^  As  to  these  girls,  thank  heaven 
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their  success  is  nothing  to  me.  It  concerns 
aspirants  after  matrimony, — Mrs.  Rowland 
among  the  rest  What  do  you  look  at  me  in 
that  way  for,  child ;  don't  you  suppose  every 
body  in  the  cantonment  knows  as  well  as  I  do, 
that  you  would  be  married  if  you  could  ?" 

And  rising  from  the  table  the  lady  retired, 
leaving  her  guests  to  depart  at  their  leisure. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

**  So  this  is  a  ball  at  a  Residency,  a  diplo- 
matic ball  in  India  I**  said  Miss  Albany  to 
Miss  Middleton.  ^One  hundred  men,  and 
twenty  women ! — $uch  men  and  women ! 
Floience,  saw  you  ever  the  like  ?  ^ 

^  I  am  afraid  I  have  no  taste  for  very  large 
parties.*' 

**  Oh  no !  surely  not ! — ^You  prefer  the  sub- 
limity of  solitude ;  the  companionship  of  the 
stars;  the  voice  of  the  air !  As  I  am  not  one  of 
your  extraordinarily  gifted  beings,  I]  cannot 
affect  to  hold  in  contempt  amusements  so 
well  suited  to  my  age  and  station.** 

**  Surely  I  did  not  insinuate  anything  like 
contempt ;  I  had  no  idea  of  despising  the  tastes 
of   other  people  when  I  asserted  my  own. 
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Apparently,  even  in  your  estimation  the  fatigue 
was  not  repaid  by  the  pleasure." 

*'  Not  in  this  instance,  certainly.  And  yet 
I  w€u  amused, — yes,  there  is  no  denying  it ;  I 
certainly  was  amused  I  My  lady  aunt  so 
magnificent!  My  uncle  so  lordly!  Colonel 
Huggins— I  think  they  call  the  ci^-devant 
militaiy  chief,  whom  your  father  has  despoiled  of 
his  honoun — so  pompous,  the  turkey-cock  of 
the  &rm-yajrd !  His  wife  !-*oh,  his  wife ! 
Cruickshanks,  that  thou  didst  but  see  her! " 

^'  She  is  very  gauche,  certainly,  but  one 
could  forgive  her  personal  awkwardness,  if 
her  maimers  had  less  pretension.  Her  voice  is 
absolutely  terrific." 

^^  Consider,  my  dear,  she  has  had  to  dragoon  a 
whole  force — a  little  army.  It  requires  some 
luags  to  exercise  the  functions  appertaining  to 
that  appointment ! — I  quite  doat  on  her. — She 
is  a  person  to  whom  one  can  be  uncivil  in 
the  certainty  of  ensuring  the  gratitude  of  at 
least  nine-tenths  of  her  acquaintance.  Do  not 
you  see,  that  she  is  feared  merely  because  she 
has  the  audacity  to  be  ten  times  ruder  than  any 
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other  person,  and  that  the  point  of  her  re- 
partees depends  entirely  on  their  gross  per- 
sonality, or  on  a  still  more  objectionable 
quality  ?*• 

^'  Then  she  addresses  every  gentleman  by 
his  simame,  as  if  she  were  speaking  to  her 
footman.  I  never  witnessed  anjrthing  like  the 
coarseness  of  her  manner.^ 

^^  For  once,  in  traducing  an  enemy,  you  are 
a  very  efficient  aid-da-camp !  ** 

^*  An  enemy !  Mrs.  Huggins  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  yoiir's  or  mine." 

^  Are  you  so  vexy  a  novice,  that  you  do  not 
discern  in  her  an  enemy  to  every  woman  who 
has  more  beauty,  youth,  or  accomplishment 
than  herself;  anything,  in  short,  which  is 
likely  to  contest  the  ascendancy  she  evidently 
enjoys  in  society  ? " 

'^  Can  you  suppose  that  iuch  a  person  ac- 
tually enjoys  an  ascendancy  in  any  civilized 
society  in  the  world  ? " 

^  I  am  sure  of  it  I  suspected  it  when  I 
saw  the  numbers  who  flocked  to  pay  her  ho- 
mage on  her  entrance  into   the  banqueting- 
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ix>omy  and  the  result  of  my  inquiries  was  a 
confirmation  of  my  suspicions^  I  immediately 
repeated  in  the  voiceless  depths  of  my  own 
thoughts — *  My  sentence  is  for  open  war,  O 
Peers  !*  and  having  decided  on  that  avenue  to 
celebrity,  I  noticed  my  introduction  to  her  only 
by  a  cold  bow,  sufficient  to  have  firozen  even 
the  red-hot  tip  of  Mrs.  Harding's  nasal  append- 
age.** 

"  But  who  was  your  informer  ?** 

^  A  very  decent  kind  of  person,  who  gazed 
on  both  of  us — ^you  and  myself  I  mean — bright 
lovingly,  as  if  he  should  say — 

*■  How  happy  ooold  I  be  with  either, 
Were  t*  other  dear  channer  away ! ' 

I  mean  Captain  Seymour.*^ 

*^  I  remember  him  very  weU, — a  handsome, 
dark  man,  tall  and  elegant** 

**  You  remember  him  very  well — a  handsome^ 
dark  many  tall  and  elegant !  Ah,  Florence, 
Florence,  what  lyould  mamma  say  to  such  a 
confession  ?    Have  yon  so  soon  chosen  your 
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parti,  or  hare  yoa  had  a  gentle  hint  on  the 
subject  ?  ^ 

**  I  thought  only  of  Captain  Seymour  as  a 
guest  in  a  ball-room^  whereas  ffou  seem  to  see 
in  every  man  a  lover,**  said  Florence,  highly 
offended.  ^  Mamma  would  say  that  my  con- 
fession, as  you  call  it,  was  not  of  a  nature  to 
wazrant  yoor  indelicate  remark.** 

*^  And  mamma  would  be  right,  so  let  that 
admission  be  my  apology,"  said  Harriet,  tap- 
ping the  cheek  of  her  companion  with  that 
playfid  grace  which  one,  more  practised  in  the 
polish  of  courts  than  Florence,  might  have  found 
irresistible.  *^  Let  us  proceed  with  our  ana- 
tomy of  character.  How  amiably  sweet  my 
exceUent  aunt  looked  on  Mrs*  Huggins, — did 
you  remark  it  i  No  hyaena  could  have  smiled 
more  tenderly! — What  civilities  were  inter- 
changed,— and  oh,  how  devoutly  did  they  hate 
each  other  ** ! 

^  Yes ;  I  witnessed  their  too  cordial  greet- 
ing, and  interpreted  it  as  you  have  done.** 

**  Ph>pitious  be  the  hour,  as  the  orientals 
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say ;  I  verily  believe  we  shall  arrive  at  last,  by 
a  good  deal  of  subtraction  and  addition,  to  a 
perfect  onanimity  of  opinion.  Let  us  try  again. 
Mrs.  Roland,  the  widow,  for  instance,  who  was 
pointed  out  to  me  by  that  aforesaid  elegant 
Captain  Seymour.  She  may  be  considered  a 
sort  of  competitor,  you  know,  for  she  is  look- 
ing out  for  a  husband  as, — I  will  not  say  you 
and  I, — but  simply  as  /  am." 

'*  She  is  a  very  pretty  woman,  I  think,  but  I 
heard  her  pennit  Mrs.  Huggins  to  speak  to 
her  in  a  tone  of  such  uncivil  command,  that  I 
liked  her  much  less  afterwards." 

^^  Right,  my  dear ; — ^never  admire  a  woman 
who  permits  the  least  deviation  from  the  re- 
spect due  to  her  from  each  sex.  That  same 
Captain  Seymour,  who  gave  me  in  short  the 
carte  du  pays,  says  she  is  absolutely  Mrs. 
Huggins's  toady." 

^*  Poor  thing,  what  an  office!" 

^^  Yes,  it  is  the  reverse  of  a  sinecure,  nothing 
to  do  and  large  pay,  for  she  has  no  pay,  and  if 
not  much  to  do,  at  least  much  to  suffer.  I  dis- 
like  my  respected  aunt  rather  less,  since  I  am 
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aware  of  the  unappeasable  strife  that  exists 
between  ber  and  this  horrible  Mrs.  Haggins, — 
the  tigress  as  they  call  her, — don't  stare,  it  is 
absolutely  her  nom  de  society.** 

^^  At  least  it  is  satisfactory  that  there  are  so 
many  really  elegant  and  well-bred  women  in  a 
society  of  which  we  are  to  form  a  part  Three 
or  four  were  as  graceful  and  as  lovely  as  one 
could  desire." 

^*  Women  in  general  are  not  particularly 
strenuous  in  their  desires  on  that  point  They 
find  foils  a  very  good  substitute  for  compa* 
nionsy  I  fancy.  In  this  country  beauty  is  esti- 
mated at  its  fiill  value,  I  have  the  happiness  of 
observing.  Do  not  smile ;  neither  you  nor  I 
are  blind  to  our  own  attractions^  nor  insensible 
to  the  effect  they  produce*  I  heard  much  in 
England  of  the  attention,  the  devotion  paid  to 
our  sex  in  India,  and  for  once  I  find  the  pic* 
ture  was  not  overwrought  To  be  sure,  in  this 
country,  where  les  beaux  yeux  de  ma  cauetie 
are  out  of  the  question,  inasmuch  as  that 
said  casseiie  rarely  contains  more  than  the 
lady^s  trousseauy  our  own  veritable  beaux  yeux 
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shine  with  undiminished  lustre.  I  shall  be 
sadly  dun,  Florence,  when  you  leaye  n&  The 
Colonel  positirely  means  to  quit  the  Residency 
next  week." 

^^ Positively;  and,  but  for  our  separation,  I 
should  look  forwards  with  delight  to  the  pro- 
spect of  being  settled  at  homeJ' 

^*  A&er  an,  I  must  regret  that  Madias  was 
not  our  place  of  abode.  And  looking  to  ulti- 
mate results, — ^I  will  not  again  shock  your  deli- 
cacy, I  allude  only  to  myself, — ^I  really  think  it 
might  have  been  rather  more  advantageous  if 
I  had  been  aUowed  to  remain  there.** 

^'  We  have  seen  so  much  of  this  new  country 
during  our  long  journey,  that  I  cannot  regret 
it.** 

'^  Minarets,  molsques,  pagodas  and  plantains, 
jungples  and  deserts,  are  yery  well  in  their  way, 
but  they  might  have  been  viewed  hereafter.  I 
assure  you  I  have  made  the  most  minute  in- 
quiries that  could,  with  any  propriety,  be 
hazarded,  and  I  protest  to  you,  I  do  not  find 
there  is  a  single  man  here — either  at  the  Resi- 
dency, or  in  the  cantonment — whose  alliance 
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would  be  at  all  worth  the  trouble  and  turmoil 
of  a  voyage  of  fifteen  thousand  miles,  or  a 
journey  done  thousand/* 

^  We  can  afford  to  wait." 

"  Wait ! — in  India ! — My  dear  child,  you 
are  a  perfect  griffin.--See  how  readily  I  adopt 
the  phraseology  of  the  country! — To  wait  is 
to  despair.  After  the  first  bloom  has  vanished, 
an  evil  that  comes  to  pass  very  speedily  be- 
neath a  tropical  sun, — consider  how  much 
one's  value  is  depreciated  ! — No ;  if  a  woman  is 
not  married  within  six  months  after  her  land- 
ing, she  must  lower  her  expectations  very 
considerably.  But  dpropos  des  boiieSf — what 
do  you  think  of  *  honest  John  Tomkins,*  the 
first  assistant  to  the  Resident  ? " 

'^  He  says  so  litQe,  and  always  appears  so 
thankfiil  not  to  be  noticed,  that  for  the  sake  of 
obliging  him,  I  have  scarcely  looked  at  him 
since  I  made  my  introductory  curtsey." 

"  Would  you  believe,  that  my  respected  and 
respectable  uncle,  has  seriously  pointed  him 
out  as  a  fitting  object  at  which  to  aim  the  full 
artillery  of  my  charms  ?    He  assures  me,  that 
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beneath  that  dull  exterior  there  lies  a  fountain 
of  feeling  and  intelligence,  which  the  magic  of 
wj  smiles  might  cause  to  gush  forth  most  de- 
lightfully. Moreorer,  he  hints, — diplamatesj 
in  the  east  or  west,  never  do  more  you  know, 
*— that,  in  the  event  of  Ai9  retirement,  no  impro- 
bable contingency,  honest  John  will  assuredly 
succeed  to  all  the  honour  and  glory  of  being 
Resident  at  Kirkpore,  when  he  may  accumulate 
lacs  of  rupees*  at  leisure;  and  when  he  is 
satisfied  with  the  amount  of  the  aggregate, 
may  return  to  England  to  astonish  the  world 
with  his  display  of  eastern  splendour,  and  ex- 
hibit at  the  court  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  a 
countenance  dyed  yellow  by  the  united  in- 
fluence of  curry,  bile,  and  mulligatawny." 
**  And  what  do  you  think  of  the  prospect  ? " 
"  I  like  every  part  of  it  but  the  man* — To  be 
sure  there  are  considerations — ^  said  Miss 
Albany,  thoughtfully, — ^'•love  and  romance 
never  figured  amongst  the  items  of  my  calcida* 
tions ; — honest  John  has  his  good  points ; — ^if 

•  Oae  lac  ii  £10,000. 
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he  were  Resident  in  cue  instead  of  in  possej 
matters  might  wear  a  different  aspect.  Bat  to  be 
subordinate  to  my  aunt  is  not  to  be  thought 
of,  especiaUy  as  she  would  probably  be  so 
delighted  with  it  as  to  exert  all  her  influence 
with  her  liege  lord  to  prolong  my  torments  by 
remaining.  And  then  to  be  Mrs.  Tomkins — 
Mrs.  John  Tomkins, — ^I,  who  have  hitherto 
listened  with  delight  to  the  euphonious  an- 
nouncement of  Miss  JAaity.— No,  no— it  is 
not  to  be  thought  of, — ^at  least,  not  until  I  am 
a  little  more  au  faii  of  the  actual  state  of 
things.'* 

'^  But  if  he  be  so  amiable  and  so  talented, 
your  resolution  may  possibly  be  shaken.** 

'^  No,  man  enfant; — ^hearts,  if  there  be  such 
things,  are  rarely  won  by  talent  and  temper  ;— 
mine  is  accessible  only  by  a  striking  person,  a 
graceful  address,  and  the  art  <fe  raconier  bien, 
as  the  French  call  it.  Poor  John  Tomkins  will 
be  a  shy,  silent,  awkward  man  to  the  end,  let 
him  fall  into  whose  hands  he  may,  and  that  is 
precisely  the  failing  I  cannot  tolerate.  Ad- 
dison, able  to  draw  a  biU  for  a  thousand 
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pounds,  with  no  leady  cash  in  his  pocket, 
would  have  been  my  abhoirence  notwithstand- 
ing his  Spectator.** 

^  A&a  all,  the  poor  man^s  destiny  appears 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Norman,  who,  if  he 
be  very  anxious  to  see  you  Mrs,  TomlnnSj 
may  resign,  on  condition  of  your  immedi- 
ately accepting  that  style  and  title.*' 

**  But  one  little  preliminary  remains  to  be 
settled.  He  is  fkr  from  being  satisfied  that 
honest  John  has  any  matrimonial  designs 
whatever, — ^far  less  that  they  are  concentrated 
on  one  individual.  Indeed,  my  uncle  affects 
to  think,  that  his  Mend  is  invulnerable  to  a 
whole  galaxy  of  beauties,  and  that  let  my  in- 
clinations regarding  him  be  as  favourable  as 
they  might,  I  should  have  a  very  remote 
chance  of  success.  This,  you  will  allow,  is 
somewhat  j?»;tfait/  to  a  beauty  by  profession 
and  practice,  and  might  authorise  one*s  in- 
dulging a  little  coquetry  merely  to  avenge  the 
slight  offered  to  our  sex.** 

^^But  consider  the  shock  poor  Mr.  Tom- 
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kins^s  peace  of  mind  might  sustain,  since  you 
have  positively  decided  against  him.'' 

^  Do  not  be  too  confident  of  that,  my  dear. 
If  Mr.  Norman  should  really  and  veritably 
make  a  proposal  of  immediate  retirement, — if 
honest  John  Tomkins  should  thaw  beneath  the 
fire  of  my  irresistible  eyes, — if  said  honest  John 
Tomkins  should  prove  worth  actually  the  cer* 
tain  number  of  lacs  at  which  mine  uncle  hinted, 
and  be  in  the  immediate  prospect  of  tripling  the 
amount  in  a  very  short  time, — why — at  least  it 
would  be  wise  to  suspend  any  positive  judg- 
ment, for  after  all,  ^esi  selonr 

^  We  never  shall  understand  each  other,  that 
is  evident,**  said  Florence  with  a  sigh. 

^  Should  I  be  more  intelligible  if  I  were  to 
tell  you,  that  I  really  consider  Captain  Seymour 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  fascinating  per- 
sons I  have  ever  met  with  ?— •that  there  is  a 
depth  in  his  dark  eyes  which  one  cannot  venture 
to  penetrate, — a  poetry  of  expressiouj  I  suppose 
you  would  call  it  ?  —If  he  were  in  the  position 
of  Mr.  Tomkins,  do  you  believe  I  should  have 
a  moment's  hesitation  in  deciding  on  the  irre- 
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proacfaable  excellence  of  such  a  parti? — Can 
you  not  imagine,  that  my  eagerness  to  attain 
it  might  outstrip  even  Mr.  Norman's?" 

^  If  it  were  possible  to  believe  that  a  strong 
attachment  could  be  formed  in  so  very  short  a 
time,  I  should  ask  you,  why  you  object  to  ea» 
courage  the  obvious  preference  of  Captain  Sey- 
mour, who,  if  not  so  advantageously  situated 
as  Mr.  Tomhins,  yet  holds  a  good  position,— 
quite  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  moderate  desires  ?'* 

^  But  mine  are  not  moderate,  Florence,"  said 
Miss  Albany,  with  decision.  ^  Neither  educa- 
tion nor  habit  have  tended  to  render  them  so. 
I  did  not  visit  India  with  any  intention  of  cir- 
cumscribing views  never  very  limited, — of 
lowering  an  appreciation  of  9elfy  never  very 
humble.  If  the  Fates  had  permitted  indeed, — 
if  Captain  Seymour  had  occupied  the  position 
in  which  perverse  Destiny  has  placed  the  odious 
Tomldns,*^or  if  he  had  been  nearer  the  higher 
grades  of  his  own  profession, — ^in  short,  if  For* 
tune  had  been  as  favourable  to  Captain  Sey- 
mour  as  nature  and  education,  even  /  might 
have  '  wished  that  heaven  had  made  me  such 
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a  man  !^ — And  even  then  I  might  have  wished 
in  vain.  There  is  no  reasoning  on  the  taste  or 
inclinations  of  man.*' — She  paused. — *^  By  the 
way/'  she  resumed  rather  abruptly,  ^  Captain 
Seymour  enjoyed  a  tolerably  long  tete-i-tete 
with  you  at  supper; — ^if  it  be  not  encroaching 
on  the  privileges  of  a  flirtation,  what  topic  did 
you  find  so  mutually  interesting  ?  ^ 

"  You — and  Mrs.  Norman." 

**  What  an  unnatural  junction ! — ^And  how 
did  he  contrive  to  render  so  meagre  a  subject 
interesting — so  interesting  as  to  engage  you  to 
that  devoted  attention  with  which  you  honoured 
him?" 

^*  He  said,  Mrs.  Norman  was  so  pretty  as  to 
have  enjoyed  all  the  homage  due  to  a  beauty, 
and  that  you  were  too  handsome  not  to  divert 
a  considerable  proportion  into  another  channel ; 
— ^which,  he  apprehended,  might  lead  to  con- 
sequences so  disagreeable,  as  to  render  the  Resi- 
dency not  the  most  pleasant  abode  in  the  world 
to  one  so  lovely  and  elegant  as  Miss  Albany." 

^*  Positiveltf ! — If  he  could  but  divine  how 
absolutely  and  perfectly  independent  are  Miss 
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Albany's  peace  and  pleasure  of  the  caprice  of 
any  such  person  as  Mrs.  Norman  ! — ^No,  no ; — 
the  bite  of  a  mosquito  is  annoying,  but  it  does 
not  destroy  the  constitution.  I  hare  the  vanity 
to  imagine.  Miss  Albany  can  render  the  Re- 
sidency quite  as  unpleasant  to  Mrs.  Nonnan,  as 
Mrs.  Norman  can  possibly  render  it  to  Miss 
Albany. — If  this  were  the  subject  matter  of 
your  long  tete-a-tete,  it  was  much  less  interest- 
ing than  I  imagined.** 

^*  Do  not  suppose  that  single  opinion  was  the 
limit  of  Captain  Seymour's  remarks.  I  found 
him  much  more  agreeable  than  any  other  per- 
son to  whom  I  spoke  during  the  evening.** 

**  Say*st  thou  so,  pretty  Florence  ?  **  said  Miss 
Albany  with  an  embarrassment  incomprehen- 
sible to  her  companion. — ^'^We  are  going  to 
dinner  this  moment,  I  perceive : — one  parting 
word  of  admonition.  As  a  friendj  I  really  ad- 
vise you  to  indulge  this  preference  no  further 
without  the  permission  of  mamma.** 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Grateful  as  they  were  for  the  unbounded 
hospitality  of  the  Resident  of  Kirkpore,  the 
Middleton  family  were  by  no  means  dissa* 
tisfied  with  finding  themselves  at  home  in  one 
of  the  best  houses  of  the  Cantonment.  It  was 
a  building  of  pucka-work^  in  the  language  of 
the  country, — that  is,  of  brick,  covered  over 
with  a  coating  of  chunam,  which  gave  it  a 
most  respectable  appearance.  Unlike  the 
generality  of  bungalows  in  up-country  stations, 
it  had  a  story  above  the  ground-floor.  Its 
external  character  was  in  the  highest  degree 
gentleman-like;  a  square  centre,  flanked  by 
two  semicircular  concave  wings,  each  adorned 
with  a  pillared  portico  defending  a  noble  door, 
opening  into  a  spacious  verandah  that  directly 
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intersected  the  interior  of  the  mansion.  There 
was  a  dining-hall,  a  drawing-room,  a  ladies' 
room,  a  set  of  sleeping  apartments,  and  nume- 
rous comer  rooms,  veiy  well  calculated  for 
bachelor  visitors, — below ; — and  above,  propor- 
tionate accommodation,  with  the  additional 
luxury  of  glass  windows, — a  thing  not  very 
common  in  every  part  of  India,  and  at  this 
particular  station,  an  article  in  the  progress  of 
civilization  not  especially  in  demand. 

The  compound  was  unusually  extensive* 
There  was  a  flower  garden,  so  enclosed  that  the 
most  jealous  baboo  *  in  existence  might  allow 
the  fair  inhabitants  of  his  zenanah  to  recreate 
themselves  therein  at  discretion.  There  was 
also  a  compound  so  extensive  as  to  render  it 
impossible  to  class  it  in  the  lawn  genus,  but 
too  limited  to  be  denominated  a  park.  A 
plantation  of  plantains  occupied  sundry  square 
feet  of  its  dimensions,  and  an  ample  garden, 
rich  in  all  the  finiit  and  vegetables  for  which 
the  east  is  fiimous,  completed  its  appliances  for 
comfort.    An  unequalled  bowrief  and  capital 

*  A  Hindoo  gentl«man,  or  mercfaant.  f  Well. 
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Stabling  added  greatly  to  its  advantages,  whilst 
its  doglcennels  had  often  drawn  a  sigh  of 
envy  firom  that  great  patron  of  the  canine 
species.  Ensign  Simms. 

Florence  was  very  speedily  placed  in  pos* 
session  of  the  ladies*  room,  dignified  hence- 
forwards  with  the  style  and  title  of  Miss  Mid- 
dleton*s  boudoir.  There  her  piano  and  harp 
were  placed,  when  the  extraordinary  fact  was 
ascertained,  that  they  had  suffered  no  greater 
dilapidation  on  their  journey  than  the  loss  of 
two  or  three  strings,  which  Florence  replaced 
most  satisfactorily;  Mrs.  Middleton  having 
been  careful  that  she  should  acquire  the  art  of 
tuning  her  own  piano,  an  accomplishment  ab- 
solutely  essential  in  a  country  where  the  chances 
are  ten  to  one  against  your  procuring  any  other 
person  who  is  able  or  willing  to  do  it  for  you. 

Florence  was  speedily  convinced  that  it  was 
possible  to  be  quite  as  happy  in  India  as  in 
England.  The  beloved  child  of  sensible  parents, 
all  that  could  be  done  for  her  comfort,  —  to 
supply  occupation, — to  n^itigate  the  dangers 
of  the  climate, — was  done.    She  saw  quite  as 
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much  society, — even  more  than  she  desired, 
and,  if  associating  occasionally,  which,  in 
Colonel  Middleton^s  position,  was  a  matter  of 
necessity,  with  all,  she  had  the  enjoyment  of 
more  select  parties  composed  entirely  of  the 
Mie  of  the  place, — people  of  both  sexes,  whose 
value  was  estimated  by  their  cultivation,  sense, 
and  worth,  not  by  the  accident  of  their  rank. 
Florence  had  seen  little  of  the  English  world, 
and  she  had  no  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
circles  of  which  she  at  present  formed  a  mem- 
ber, with  the  coteries  of  the  metropolis.  But 
in  the  presence  of  an  officer  so  distinguished 
for  his  honourable  character  as  Colonel  Mid- 
dleton,  none  of  the  occasional  asperities  of 
Indian  society  rose  to  the  surface,  so  that  the 
chivalry  which  must  necessarily  characterise  a 
monde^  essentially  military,  was  the  more  ap- 
parent. Moreover,  people  who  have  much 
leisure  and  few  temptations  in  the  way  of  pub- 
lic amusement,  are,  absolutely,  driven  to  books, 
for  even  a  hookah  cannot  be  smoked  all  day; 
and  light  as  the  desoription  of  reading  may  be, 
it  is  better  than  no  reading  at  all.  To  a  per- 
VOL.  I.  o 
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son,  therefore,  much  better  acquainted  with  the 
middling  classes  of  her  native  country  than 
Florence,  there  would  have  been  little  apparent 
inferiority.  No  comparison  can  be  more  un- 
fair than  that  sometimes  instituted  between 
an  Indian  cantonment  and  a  provincial  town  in 
the  mother  country,  to  which,  from  the  nature 
of  things,  it  must  be  immeasurably  superior. 
Here  is  nothing  sordid ;  —  all  around  has  a 
tendency  to  substitute  for  the  common  places  of 
existence,  elevating  and  picturesque  associa- 
tions. The  very  anxieties  of  a  military  career 
have  no  tendency  to  narrow  the  mind,  like  those 
attendant  on  mercantile  or  professional  specu* 
lations.  The  ion  in  Indian  society  is  im* 
measurably  superior  to  that  of  any  country- 
town  in  England.  Every  officer  is  so  conscious 
of  his  responsibility  to  superior  authority  for  any 
gross  dereliction  from  the  conduct  of  a  gentle* 
man, — and  he  is  so  well  aware  of  the  influence 
character  must  exercise  on  his  reception 
amongst  the  more  polished  of  the  other  sex — that 
he  is  generally  attentive  to  all  those  biensdancea 
of  which  the  provincials  of  England  are,  for 
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the  greater  part,  completely  unobservant.—* 
Mrs.  Huggins*s  set  was  of  her  own  forming, 
and  was  the  exception  that  proves  the  rule. 

If  Florence  showed  a  preference  for  any  indi- 
vidual amongst  the  crowd  who,  at  this  juncture, 
made  it  their  pastime  to  contend  for  her  smiles, 
it  was  certainly  in  favour  of  Captain  Hyde 
Seymour.  His  attentions  were  of  that  kind 
which  are  constantly  ye/^,  but  never  obtrusive. 
The  quiet  elegance  of  his  manner  was  perfect; 
his  conversation  was  in  the  highest  degree  cap- 
tivating,—  playful,  — intelligent, — animated. — 
Moreover,  in  his  address  to  women,  there  was 
that  peculiar  softness,  which  allowed  the  one 
he  was  specially  addressing,  to  believe  herself 
the  single  object  by  whom  that  dangerous  soft- 
ness was  inspired.  Colonel  Middleton  had 
hitherto  known  nothing  of  him,  for  Se3rmour 
had  been  on  the  general  staff  of  a  former  com- 
mander-in-chief at  Bengal,  and  had  been  ba- 
nished, as  he  called  it,  to  the  ultima  thule  of 
the  cantonment  of  Kirkpore,  on  the  departure 

of  Lord ,  who,  however,  by  procuring  for 

g2 
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him  the  best  staff-appointment  at  the  station, 
had  enabled  him  to  convert  his  residence  into  a 
kind  of  Tusculum,  where  he  enjoyed  in  perfec- 
tion the  otium  cum  dignitate.  Some  of  the 
prettiest  women  of  the  place  affected  to  consi- 
der him  a  mauvais  sujety  but  notwithstanding 
this  little  scandal,  thej  were  extremely  solicit- 
ous to  obtain  his  attention,  so  obviously  indeed, 
that  Colonel  Middleton  held  him  excused,  if  he 
exhibited  occasionally  just  sufficient  self-com- 
placency to  justify  the  charge  of  coxcombry 
occasionally  brought  against  him.  As  an  of- 
ficer, he  was  unexceptionable.  During  the  brief 
period  of  Colonel  Huggins^s  holding  the  office 
of  brigadier,  the  whole  staff  had,  by  turns,  been 
the  objects  of  his  anger  and  reprimands.  Cap- 
tain Seymour  excepted ;  who,  punctiliously  en- 
trenching himself  in  the  minute  observance  of 
military  etiquette,  and  never  allowing  himself, 
on  any  occasion,  to  be  betrayed  into  cordiality 
or  intimacy,  contrived  to  sustain  a  very  digni- 
fied role,  and  to  assume  an  attitude  of  supe- 
riority, even  when  he  most  scrupulously  ad- 
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hered  to  those  forms  which  are  established,  as 
the  chevaux-de«-firise  in  which  the  most  insig- 
nificant dignitary  is  to  find  a  body-guard. 

Captain  Seymour,  enjoying  high  estimation 
fix>m  all  around,  had  not  selected  any  confiden- 
tial friend  amongst  the  intimates  who  frequently 
surrounded  his  splendid  table.  Perhaps  he 
was  one  of  those  who  did  not  choose  to  feel 
themselves  committed,  in  any  degree,  with  a 
person  to  whose  eye  he  must  constantly  be 
exposed.  His  correspondents  were  numerous, 
and  of  the  very  first  class  in  India.  That  he 
unbosomed  himself  with  comparative  frank- 
ness  to  one,  at  least,  amongst  them,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  letter: — 

**  MY  DEAR  CHIDLEY, 

^^  It  is  really  almost  incumbent  on  me  to 
maintain  a  dignified  silence,  seeing  that  you 
have  vouchsafed  no  reply  to  my  last  most  volu- 
minous and  most  entertaining  communication. 
Why  so  idle  a  fellow  as  I  am  should  trouble 
himself  to  write  under  such  circumstances,  and 
with  a  hot  wind  blowing  like  the  breath  of  a 
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thousand  fiends,  is  a  mystery  to  myself,  which 
I  shall  not  take  the  additional  trouble  of  at- 
tempting to  solve.  Man  may  be  defined  as  an 
inconsistent  animal,  under  which  piece  of  philo- 
sophy I  shall  shelter  the  otherwise  not-to-be-ex- 
tenuated atrocity  of  boring  a  man  with  a  second 
letter,  who  has  not  thought  fit  to  notice  my  first. 
"  Since  my  arrival  here  I  have  been  con- 
stantly labouring  to  impress  you  with  the  con- 
viction, that  this  is  the  dullest  hole  on  the  face 
of  the  universal  world ;  consequently,  it  would 
have  been  as  refireshing  as  a  first  shower  in  the 
monsoon  to  have  read  one  of  your  vivid  sketches 
of  the  brilliant  doings  in  the  marvellous  City  of 
Palaces.  However,  henceforwards  I  shall  not 
depend  so  entirely  on  my  friends  for  a  resource 
against  blue  devils  and  similar  ugly  attend- 
ants. The  face  of  things  has  changed,  and,  as 
it  may  be  demonstrated  that  what  is  at  the 
worst  cannot  possibly  vary  without  improve- 
ment, you  may  gather,  that  I  am  not  quite  so 
likely  to  be  driven  to  the  suicidal  practice  of 
cheroots  and  brandy-pawnee,  as  I  was  some 
three  months  since. 
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**  That  monster,  Huggins,  of  whom  I  fa- 
voured jou  with  a  full-length  portrait  ages  ago, 
is,  thank  heaven,  superseded.  His  successor 
pro  tempore^ — a  long  tempus  may  it  prove, — is 
one  of  those  few  old  officers  who  unite  the  cha- 
racters of  officer  and  gentleman.  Moreover,  he 
has  a  graceful  and  accomplished  wife,  who  ren- 
ders a  8oirie  at  his  house  perfectly  refreshing. 
I  suspect  you  are  conjecturing  that  this  sen- 
tence furnishes  the  key  to  all  the  excellences 
which  I  see  in  her  husband.  But  vou  are  at 
fault,  Chidley,  upon  honour.  One  sentence  will 
convince  you ; — they  have  a  daughter — such  a 
daughter !  ^  Now,  infidel,  I  have  thee  on  the 
hip,'  and  if  I  were  not  writing  for  my  own  es- 
pecial gratification,  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to 
torment  you  with  a  month's  suspense,  by 
terminating  my  letter  with  this  precise  pe- 
riod. 

"  Picture  to  yourself  a  creature  between 
child  and  woman, — playful,  coy,  innocent  as  the 
first,  but  full  of  loily  thoughts  and  sustained 
principle,  as  the  last  should  be.  Fancy  an  eye 
deeply  blue,  from  which  you  seem  to  drink  in 
love   and  delight,  such   as  higher  and  holier 
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beings  might  inspire.  Then — ^her  complexion ! 
This  fierce  sun  of  the  east  has  not  yet 
melted  away  that  delicate  bloom,  ever  varying 
like  the  tints  of  the  sun-set,  or  the  hues  of  the 
waters,  or  any  other  ever  changing  but  ever 
beauteous  thing.  Her  mouth  is  the  loveliest 
I  ever  saw ;  her  forehead  lofty  and  polished 
as  Parian  marble,  unstained  but  by  the  pen- 
cilled traces  of  azure  veins  over  the  temples. 
Above  this  is  a  profusion  of  glossy  hair,  that 
absolutely  glitters  like  pale  gold,  in  the  sun- 
beam. Thus  far  her  beauty  will  bear  criticism, 
and  that  her  features  are  not  entirely  regular,  I 
think  almost  an  advantage  to  her  countenance. 
How  perfect  simplicity  is  compatible  with  the 
most  intense  expression  of  intellect,  is,  I  con- 
fess, unintelligible  by  any  ordinary  description ; 
but  he  who  looks  on  the  face  of  Florence  sees 
the  demonstration  of  the  fact.  And  her  voice  ! 
Is  there  not  a  beauty  in  the  sweet  harmony  of 
woman^s  voice  more  thrilling  than  the  divincst 
features-  ?  There  is  music  in  every  sound  that 
escapes  the  lips  of  this  gracious  being.  And  yet, 
— confess,  Chidley, — that  the  portraiture  hath 
altogether  more  puriiff  than  might  suffice  to 
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preserve  the  senses  of  one  so  blas^  as  your 
friend,  from  its  fascinations. 

^^  Marriage  with  me  is  out  of  the  question, 
unless  some  of  those  princesses  that  glitter  in 
oriental  legends,  with  talismans  that  lay  open 
the  treasures  of  the  golden  mountain  and  call 
forth  the  gems  hidden  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  should  own  herself  penetrated  with  my 
irresistibility.  Marriage  is  a  luxury  so  expen- 
sive as  to  be  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  a  man 
whose  debts  exceed,  by  some  thousands,  that 
pleasant  monosyllabic  sum  total,  a  lac.  The 
I  innocence  of  this  gentle  girl  is  her  safe-guard. 

Disbelieve  me,  if  you  please,  but  my  intercourse 
with  her  is  such  as  might  become  a  brother 
with  his  most  cherished  sister.  If  I  have 
hitherto  been  wicked  enough  to  wish  to  win 
hearts  I  never  meant  to  wear,  they  were  hearts 
cast  in  a  mould  altogether  different  from  the 
holy  and  stainless  one  of  this  sweetest  maiden. 
There  is  a  spell  about  her  that  should  presence 
her  from  all  danger,  and  through  mey  at  least, 
none  shall  approach  her. 

"  I  know  very  well  all  you  are  saying,  and 

g3 
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all  you  are  feeling,  Chidley.  You  deride  my 
fastidiousness,  and  distrust  my  intentions. 
You  resolve  to  believe,  that  I  have  not  yet 
relinquished  the  amusing  game  of  breaking 
hearts,  and  that  when  I  am  tolerably  certain  of 
having  interested  the  fairy  Florence,  I  shall 
find  in  her  an  hundred  imperfections,  which 
wiU,  in  my  own  judgment,  justify  my  fickleness. 
But  you  are  wrong  altogether.  If  ever  woman 
was  bom  to  inspire  true  and  unpolluted  love 
in  the  heart  of  man,  she  is  that  woman,  and  if 
I  dared  venture  on  matrimony,  believe  me  I 
have  seen  the  being  whom  I  should  deem 
more  than  worthy  of  the  honours  of  my  right 
hand. 

"  *  All  this  sentiment,*  you  will  exclaim,  *  may 
serve  to  beguile  existence  of  its  tedium,  but 
cannot  be  particularly  amusing.'  As  a  rare 
instance  of  good  fortune  in  a  Mofussil  station, 
learn  that  Kirkpore  at  present  is  brilliant  with 
the  charms — laden  with  the  destinies  — of 
two  unmarried  beauties.  Colonel  Middleton 
brought  out  with  him  the  niece  of  Mr.  Norman, 
the  Resident,  who  is,  to  say  sooth,  as  bright  a 
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butterfly  as  ever  tempted  man  to  a  chase  on  an 
English  8ummer*s  day. 

*^  Miss  Middleton  is  only  a  little  lower 
than  the  angels,  but  this  other  girl — Harriet 
Albany — is  a  gay  and  glorious  thing,  with  a 
body  breathing  of  paradise,  and  a  soul  formed 
by  the  atmosphere  of  this  lower  world.  Full 
of  espUylerie, — of  coquetry, — with  a  smile  and  a 
greeting  for  every  body — she  pursues  her 
laughing  career  unimpeded  by  the  gravity  that 
checks  the  progress  of  less  buoyant  spirits. 
And,  in  fact,  Chidley,  although  I  know  you 
will  pronounce  me  an  egregious  coxcomb, 
there  is  that  in  the  eye  of  the  fair  Harriet,  when 
perchance  our  glances  meet,  that  convinces  me, 
your  friend  Seymour  might,  as  far  as  she  is  con- 
cerned, be  un  homme  a  meilleures  fortunes, 

^'  But  it  must  not  be !  A  flirtation,  indeed, 
to  amuse  an  idle  hour  withal,  is  not  so  pregnant 
with  danger  as  to  be  shunned.  This  is  just 
the  role  for  which  nature  or  education  has 
fitted  the  beautiful  Harriet;  the  marrying  man 
who  has  purchased  wisdom  by  experience, 
would  choose  for  his  wife,  Florence,  that  gentle 
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girl,  who  has  not  yet  entered  on  the  rudiments 
of  flirtation,  but  as  afikirs  stand,  a  little  senti- 
ment and  a  good  deal  of  coquetry  with  Harriet, 
is  the  less  dangerous  game  for  me.  I  have 
still  sufficient  modesty  left  to  believe,  that  my 
occasional  attentions  to  her  fnend  will  not  quite 
break  the  heart  of  the  angel  Florence,  for  I 
assure  you  mine  is  not  hard  enough  voluntarily 
to  deal  forth  the  slightest  affliction  to  hers. 
Trifling  with  all,  accessible  to  every  body, 
capricious  as  the  sea,  changeable  as  the  moon, 
Miss  Albany  is  a  person  with  whom  one  may 
flirt  a  routranccy  without  committing  any  mis- 
demeanour punishable  in  the  high  court  of 
conscience.  Pray,  Chidley,  how  far  do  you 
think  one  may  venture  with  a  coquette  without 
being  gnUty  of  high  treason  against  the  laws  of 
honour,  for  which  one  is  bound  to  have  a  consi- 
deration, especially  when  they  are  backed  by 
the  influence  potential  of  so  very  influential 
a  personage  as  the  Resident  of  Kirkpore  ? 

*^  To  render  a  flirtation  with  the  fair  Harriet 
more  piquant,  I  can  see,  in  my  mind's  eye,  a 
doughty  hero,  known  by  the  thrice  horrible 
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name  of  John  Tomkins,  whom  her  dignified 
relative  would  most  gladly  persuade  her  into 
wooing  as  a  husband.  You  may,  perchance, 
incline  to  think  that  there  is  some  mal-arrange- 
ment  in  my  phrase,  but  if  you  do,  you  will  be 
deceived.  I  write  advisedly;  I  acquit  Tomkins 
himself  of  any  such  malice  prepense  against 
society,  as  would  be  implied  by  his  meditating 
on  engrossing  the  heart  and  person  of  In  belle 
Harriet ;  but  the  uncle,  the  hurrah  sah'iby  has 
an  eye,  I  can  discover,  to  prospective  contin- 
gencies, and  viewing  the  said  Tomkins  as  his 
probable  successor,  would  be  glad  to  secure  to 
his  niece,  a  full  participation  of  all  the  honours 
and  advantages  of  the  Residency  of  Kirkpore. 
What  a  pleasure  to  thwart  designs  so  sinister  to 
the  well-being,  and  derogatory  to  the  senti- 
ment of  the  beautiful  Harriet !  How  delightful 
to  encounter  the  frowns  of  mine  uncle,  the  pert- 
ness  of  mine  aunt,  in  such  a  career !  And  if 
the  man, — the  husband  in  perspective, — ^has 
really  any  such  tender  ideas, — what  ecstasy  to 
convulse  his  diaphragm  with  a  spasm  of  jea- 
lousy, which  should  deepen  his  already  muUiga- 
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tawny  countenance  to  a  hue  of  inveterate 
orange  tawny  !  Have  you  lost  all  taste  for  a 
triumph  of  this  kind,  or  would  you  absolve 
me  for  essaying  to  achieve  it,  without  being 
prompted  by  any  more  powerful  motive  than 
the  desire  of  rendering  the  flavour  of  this  Indian 
existence  as  piquant  as  circumstances  permit 
me  to  do ! 

**  It  is  unfortunate,  that  ten  miles  of  the 
Company's  highway  intervene  between  the 
Residency  and  the  cantonment.  I  cannot  ab- 
sent myself  from  official  duties  every  day,  nor 
should  I  choose  to  submit  voluntarily  to  the 
loss  of  the  smiles  of  Florence  for  any  long 
period.  See  to  what  a  strait  your  imhappy 
friend  is  reduced!  All  the  laughing  graces 
call  me  there,— all  the  lovelinesses  of  woman 
keep  me  here.  Were  I  to  ask  for  a  month's 
leave,  I  might  quarter  myself  on  half  the  Kirk- 
pore  people,  who  are  always  glad  of  a  visitor; 
but,  in  the  meantime,  how  can  I  be  secure 
that  some  confounded  coxcomb  will  not  rob 
me  of  the  smiles  of  Florence  in  my  absence  ? 
And  yet  that  day  must  come;  however,  I  would 
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fain  defer  it  until  I  have  committed  the  first 
yawn  in  her  society.  When  that  shall  have 
occurred,  let  him  win  her  who  may. 

•*  Confess  that  I  send  you  a  volume  more 
than  usually  interesting,  and  for  once,  pay  me 
in  kind.  Stagnation  in  the  stream  of  my  exist- 
ence has,  you  see,  ceased  for  the  present.  There 
is  at  least  a  bubble  or  two  on  the  surface. 
Another  is  also  rising,  but  of  inferior  interest. 
Our  races  are  next  Tuesday,  and  I  have  a  few 
thousand  rupees  depending  on  the  speed  of  my 
famous  *  High-flyer.'  Wish  me  success,  for 
the  sake  of  my  creditors,  to  whom  more  than  the 
possible  amotmt  of  my  winnings  is  mortgaged. 

"  Yours  ever, 

"  HYDE  SEYMOUR." 

The  precise  hour  spent  by  Captain  Seymour, 
in  writing  the  preceding  letter,  was  passed  by 
Miss  Middleton  in  reading  the  following : — 

"  How  do  you  like  these  hot  winds,  my 
dearest  Florence  ?  I  hope  you  have  got  plenty 
of  cuscus-tatties*  about  your  house,  a  hope,  to 

*   Mats  made  of  fragrant  grass,  which,  during  the  hot 
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be  sure,  which  I  need  hardly  trouble  myself  to 
entertain,  considering  how  experienced  an 
Indian  the  dear  good  papa  is.  Every  thing 
here  is  as  well  arranged  as  luxury  and  the  de- 
sire of  being  comfortable  can  make  it,  neverthe- 
less, I  find  the  weather  utterly  insupportable. 
My  mirror  tells  me  that  I  am  losing  my  com- 
plexion, and  rouge  will  never  supply  the  de- 
parted brilliancy  of  my  defunct  roses.  My 
eyes  are  heavy  with  the  languor  that  oppresses 
me,  and  my  countenance  stupid  firom  that  list- 
lessness  and  apathy  which  has  taken  possession 
of  my  whole  being.  To  be  idle  is  the  only 
possible  state  of  existence,  as,  I  suppose,  even 
your  industrious  little  self  experiences. 

**  The  cantonment  people  very  seldom  vouch- 
safe to  look  at  us  during  this  terrible  weather. 
If  they  visit  the  Residency  at  aU,  it  is  in  the 
evening,  when  I  prefer  the  open  air  to  the 
most  inteUectual  being  that  ever  cheated  the 
hours  with  *  colloquy  divine.'  A  morning 
visitor,  laden    with    gossip,    would  be  inva- 

winds,  are  placed  in  the  door-irayt  and  kept  constantly  wet,  to 
that  the  air  oooU  at  it  passes  through  them. 
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luable,  but,  alas !  I  may  sigh  for  such  in  vaiu  ! 
None  venture  near  us  at  mid-day,  save  the  in- 
defatigable and  much  to  be  respected  John 
Tomkins,  who,  loaded  as  he  may  be  with  sense, 
is  no  medium  for  the  conveyance  of  gossip, 
and  is  as  little  amusing  as  any  thing  bipedical 
ever  was  known  to  be,  in  this  nether  world. 

"  And  yet,  sooth  to  say,  dear  Florence,  honest 
John's  attentions  just  now,  when  the  thermo- 
meter stands  at  boiling  heat,  are  rather  more 
endurable  than  at  other  seasons,  when  beaux 
like  butterflies  begin  to  shake  their  gorgeous 
plumage  in  the  more  wholesome  air.  If  we 
had  hot  winds  blowing  all  the  year  round,  I 
will  not  swear  that  I  should  not  be  ready  to 
accept  said  honest  John,  with  all  his  ap- 
pendages of  sense,  goodness,  and  wearisome- 
ness,  at  the  end  of  the  third  quarter.  Youy  my 
dear  child,  who  are  in  a  situation  where  men 
can  gain  access  to  you  without  the  risk  of 
martyrdom  by  grilling  on  the  way,  can  have 
no  idea  of  the  value  of  a  man  who  is  ready  to 
take  his  chance  even  of  that  horror  for  the  sake 
of  your  beaux  yeux.     Do  tell  all  this  to  that 
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wretch  Seymour,  who  has  not  honoured  the 
Residency  with  a  single  call  since  the  last 
dinner-party,  which  occurred  a  fortnight  since. 
I  suppose  you  see  him  almost  every  day.  Of 
course  he  is  not  unmannerly  enough  to  laud 
you  to  the  skies  in  my  presence.  I  give  him 
credit  for  more  tact  than  thinking  it  possible  to 
please  one  woman  by  the  praises  of  another. 
Rumour,  my  dear,  is  busy  with  the  names  of 
both  of  you,  and  I  cannot  think  how  it  comes 
to  pass,  that  with  mammals  discretion  and 
papa's  vigilance,  rumour  should  have  had  the 
power  of  making  free  with  your  name  at  all. 

^^  My  amiable  aunt  is  tenfold  more  amiable, 
now  that  she  is  necessarily  compelled  to  exist 
without  that  tribute  of  adulation  which  I  verily 
believe  to  be  an  indispensable  aliment  to  the 
nourishment  of  the  slightest  possible  modicum 
of  good-humour,  in  that  nursery  of  bile  and  all 
its  concomitants,  which  she  is  pleased  to  call 
her  mind.  I  assure  you  our  tete-&-tetes  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  amusing  to  a  disin- 
terested bystander.  She  so  spiteful  —I  so  witty ! 
— She  occasionally  ridiculing  honest  John,  and 
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again  lauding  him  to  the  skies,  accordingly  as 
she  sees  I  am  inclined  to  use  him  well  or  abuse 
him  shamefully,  her  approbation  and  disappro- 
bation increasing  always  in  an  inverse  ratio  to 
my  own !  You,  my  dear  Florence,  who  are 
quite  ignorant  of  the  pleasures  of  perverseness, 
will  hardly  be  able  to  understand  that,  during 
this  present  season,  the  great  alleviation  to  my 
sufferings  is  the  delight  of  tormenting  my  aunt. 
"  My  respected  uncle  is, — not  to  speak  it 
profanely, — in  some  matters  rather  too  absurd. 
At  day-break  this  morning,  as  I  ventured  to 
peep  through  the  Venetians,  I  saw  a  line  of 
camels  unloading  on  the  endless  plain  over 
which  our  prospect  on  my  side  of  the  Resi- 
dency extends ;  pleased  with  the  novelty,  and 
prompted  by  a  certain  feminine  curiosity,  I  re- 
mained at  my  post  of  observation,  long  enough 
to  watch  the  erection  of  a  single-poled  tent,  and 
to  witness  the  arrival  of  somebody  in  a  blue 
jacket,  who  dismounted  from  his  horse  with  a 
grace  fait  a  ravir,  and  discernible  even  at  the 
distance  which  separated  me  from  the  cavalier 
— the  more  the  pity !    When   I   entered  the 
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breakfast-room,  of  course  I  expected  to  obtain  a 
nearer  view  of  said  cavalier,  and  felt  that  my 
recherchie  toilette  had  been  terribly  thrown 
away,  when  I  saw  the  marvellously  unpleasant 
countenances  of  mine  honoured  uncle  and  aunt 
facing  each  other,  like  the  tite-a-Utes  in  the 
old  magazines.  As  soon  as  I  had  seated  myself, 
I  ventured  to  communicate  the  fact  of  there 
being  a  new  arrival  in  the  vicinity,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  finding  my  intelligence  quite 
ancient,  inasmuch  as  my  worthy  uncle  was  not 
only  in  possession  of  it,  but  of  sundry  particu- 
lars explanatory  of  the  suspension  of  the  usual 
hospitalities  of  the  Residency.  He  had  dis- 
covered the  traveller  to  be  the  Honourable 
Lieutenant   Henry   Travers,    a   son    of  Earl 

D ;  just  now  under  the  displeasure  of  the 

sublime  government  of  Madras,  for  some  reason 
enveloped  in  such  a  mass  of  military  mystifica- 
tion, that  with  all  my  desire  to  be  aufait  of  the 
matter,  I  was  quite  unable  to  arrive  at  a 
glimpse  of  the  meaning  of  my  excellent  uncle, 
who,  when  under  the  access  of  a  diplomatic  fit, 
rejoices  more  in  important  nods  and  shakes  of 
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the  head, — and  humphs !  and  has !  pregnant  with 
unutterable  meaning^  if  one  could  but  get  at 
it, — than  the  whole  cluster  of  officials  in  Down- 
ing Street  taken  together. 

'^  I  ventured  sundry  questions  relative  to  the 
actual  circumstances  of  Mr.  Travers, — such  as 
the  number  of  his  regiment,  why  he  was  at 
Kirkpore,  whence  he  had  come,  and  whether  he 
was  to  remain.  My  first  query  obtained  a 
tolerably  satisfactory  answer — ^he  belongs  to  the 

Light  Cavalry.     But  imagine  my  disgust 

at  the  absurd  simplicity  of  his  Pomposity's  re- 
ply to  my  second !  He  was  at  Kirkpore  be- 
cause government  had  directed  him  to  proceed 
there  !  There  was  a  reason  palpable  for  you ; 
plain  as, — to  use  a  vulgar,  but  in  this  case  par- 
ticularly appropriate  simile, — the  immense  nasal 
appendage  that  adorns  my  uncle's  frontispiece ! 
Why  did  the  government  send  him  here  ?  Ay, 
there's  the  rub  !  The  light  the  diplomatic 
Resident  proceeded  to  throw  on  the  subject, 
was  just  sufficient  to  make  darkness  visible, — 
to  prove  to  me,  the  uninitiated, — '  all  that  I 
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know  is,  nothing  can  be  known ! '  Further- 
more, I  learnt  that  his  remaining  is  uncertain, 
being  dependent  on  the  pleasure  of  the  said 
most  enlightened,  most  liberal,  and  most  ac- 
countable govemment,  which,  as  far  as  I  can 
discover,  will  be  regulated  by  his  conduct.  I 
suppose,  therefore,  as  soon  as  the  poor  youth — 
he  must  be  a  youth  I  conclude;  his  subaltern- 
ship  seems  to  vouch  for  that  fact; — is  tolerably 
comfortable,  he  will  be  convicted  of  the  sin  of 
being  easy  under  the  displeasure  of  his  thrice 
honourable  superiors,  and  will  be  favoured  with 
an  order  to  proceed  elsewhere. 

*^  This,  my  dear  Florence,  is  the  gist  of  my 
epistle.  You  will  be  able,  I  dare  say,  to  throw 
a  little  light  on  a  subject  in  which  I  am  in- 
terested in  exact  proportion  to  the  difficulty  I 
find  in  penetrating  its  mysteries.  People,  I 
suppose,  do  not  affect  diplomacy  in  the  canton- 
ment Write  to  me  by  this  day's  tappal,  if 
possible,  for  I  am  dying  to  hear  from  you* 

**  Do  not  forget  my  bint  to  Seymour.  I  am 
looking  forwards  with  delight  to  the  prospect  of 
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our  meetiiig,  after  the  first  shower  of  the  mon« 
soon,  if  we  survive  the  fury  of  these  fierce 
winds. 

"  Yours  ever, 

"  HARRIET  ALBANY." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Colonel  Middleton,  old  officer  as  he  was, 
was  not  distinguished  by  that  unbounded  vene- 
ration for  "  the  powers  that  be,**  which,  when- 
ever their  decisions  did  not  affect  his  own  par- 
ticular interests,  characterised  the  Resident  of 
Kirkpore. 

Mr.  Travers  had,  of  course,  called  on  the 
officer  commanding  the  force,  to  report  his  ar- 
rival, and  he  had  been  received  in  a  manner 
that  had  not  the  least  tendency  to  force  on 
his  mind  the  unpleasant  position  in  which  he 
stood.  Relieved,  therefore,  from  a  natural  feel- 
ing of  embarrassment,  he  bad  been  able  to  do 
justice  to  himself,  and  the  frank,  manly  address, 
and  exceedingly  gentleman-like  manners  which 
so  remarkably  distinguished  him,  were  allowed 
to  produce  their  fuU  effect. 
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His  official  call  had  been  succeeded  by  a 
less  formal  visit  to  the  ladies  of  the  ColoneFs 
family,  who,  little  likely  as  they  were  to  be 
biassed  by  a  sudden  and  violent  prepossession, 
were  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  indescrib- 
able charm  which  invested  his  whole  bearing, 
and  singled  him  out  so  decidedly  from  the 
general  mass  of  mankind. 

Colonel  Middleton  had  private  and  especial 
reasons  for  not  regulating  his  judgment  accord- 
ing to  the  movements  of  the  adjutant-general's 
office.     It  had  been  his  fortune  to  form  an  in- 
timate acquaintance,  in  the  early  part  of  his 
career,  with  an  officer  considerably  his  senior, 
who,  having  given   offence   to   the  adjutant- 
general  of  that  period^  had  eventually  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  effects  of  his  resentment.   He  was 
a  married  man  and  the  father  of  a  large  family. 
It  was  the  object  of  the  official  alluded  to,  to 
compel  him  to  solicit  his  transfer  to  the  non- 
effective establishment,  and  he  succeeded  in 
removing  the  obnoxious  individual  by  a  system 
of  persecution  unparalleled  in  the  annals  even 
of  military  despotism.    Bearing  the  rank  of 

VOL.  I.  H 
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lieutenant-colonel,  the  Tictim  was  liable  to  be 
removed  from  one  regiment  to  another  ai  dis* 
cretum, — a  power  exercised  so  mercilessly  in 
his  case,  that  he  imposed  on  himself  a  volun* 
taiy  separation  from  his  family,  establishing 
them  comfortably  at  Madras,  whilst  he  pursued 
his  compulsive  wanderings.  As  soon  as  time 
had  been  allowed  to  settle  himself  at  one  sta- 
tion, he  was  posted  to  a  regiment  cantoned  at 
a  very  distant  one,  so  that  at  length,  worn  out 
by  the  united  influence  of  long  marches,  con- 
stant change  of  climate,  and  a  harassed  mind, 
he  relieved  the  people  in  office  of  the  task  of 
tormenting  farther  an  obnoxious  individual,  by 
finding  a  refuge  from  the  pressure  of  distress 
in  an  asylum  which  even  arbitrary  power  can- 
not reach,— #A^  grave. 

This  circumstance  made  a  powerftil  impres- 
sion on  the  mind  of  Lieutenant  Middleton,  at 
the  time  of  its  occurrence,  and  its  recollection 
was  still  so  vivid  in  the  mind  of  the  Colonel, 
that  it  served,  unconsciously  to  himself,  perhaps, 
as  a  counteracting  influence  to  the  efi*ect8  of 
habit  and  example.    Consequently,  although 
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not  absolutely  prejudiced  in  fiivour  of  Mr. 
Trarers  hj  the  fact  of  his  lying  under  the  dis« 
pleasure  of  his  superiors,  he  was  the  more  in- 
clined to  do  him  the  justice  of  examining  the 
real  bearings  of  his  case. 

Captain  Seymour,  who  cared,  as  he  himself 
boasted,  ^  neither  for  king  nor  kaisar,^  was  very 
useful  in  assisting  his  researches.  Without 
much  difficulty  they  discovered  by  their  united 
efforts, — ^first,  that  the  th  Cavalry,  was 

under  the  command  of  one  of  the  smallest  of 
^^  the  tritODS  amongst  the  minnows,^  who  con- 
stitute the  class  called  martinets ; — secondly, 
that  being  gifted  with  one  of  the  least  minds 
ever  appendant  on  an  individual  even  of  this 
notorious  species,  he  was  especially  jealous  of 
any  influence  in  his  regiment  predominating 
ever  his  own; — ^thirdly,  that  Mr.  Travers  en- 
joyed a  popularity  not  only  amongst  the  officers, 
but  also  amongst  the  men,  in  the  highest  degree 
offensive  to  the  said  most  military  command- 
ant ; — fourthly,  that  Mr.  Travers,  being  the  ad- 
jutant of  his  corps,  had  sundry  opportunities 
of  penetrating  the  exact  depth  and  extent  of 
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the  professional  and  general  knowledge  of  bis 
military  superior,  and  was  compelled  occa- 
sionally to  advert  to  sundry  mistakes,  which 
convinced  said  superior  that  he  was  not,  in 
the  sight  of  his  adjutant,  precisely  the  mag« 
nificent  bahadur  he  desired  to  appear  before  all 
men  ; — fifthly,  that  the  illustrious  commandant 
had  contrived  so  to  harass  his  adjutant  as  to 
excite  in  him  a  desire  of  resigning  his  appoint- 
ment, with  all  the  distinctions  and  emoluments 
thereunto  appertaining ; — sixthly,  that  the  com- 
mandant had  contrived  to  represent  this  desire, 
in  a  private  dispatch  to  head  quarters,  as  a 
personal  affront  to  himself,  which  representation 
had  drawn  on  his  subordinate  a  severe  repri- 
mand, circulated  by  order  to  every  regiment 
composing  the  force  of  which  his  formed  a  con* 
stituent  part ; — seventhly,  that  Lieutenant  Tra- 
vers  had  forthwith  taken  the  offensive  step  of 
declining  all  intercourse  with  his  colonel  which 
was  not  of  a  nature  strictly  official ;— eighthly, 
that  the  officers  of  the  regiment  generally  had 
decidedly  supported  the  lofly  tone  Mr.  Travers 
had  thought  fit  to  assume,  and  had  themselves 
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demonstrated  a  cold  and  dissatisfied  feeling 
towards  their  commandant^  highly  detrimental 
to  that  good  feeling  and  harmony  so  es- 
sential to  the  preservation  of  military  dis- 
cipline, and  consequently  injurious  to  the  ser- 
vice;— ^ninthly,  that  this  state  of  things  pro- 
duced a  second  private  representation  to  head 
quarters  on  the  part  of  the  commandant,  which 
resulted  in  the  fact  of  Mr.  Travers  being  de- 
prived of  the  appointment  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  resign,  and  being  sent  on  his  travels 
for  the  enlargement  of  his  views  touching  the 
immeasurable  distance  that  separates  a  sub- 
altern from  his  commanding  officer. 

Now  it  happened,  that  not  one  of  these 
nine  points  impressed  on  the  mind  of  Colonel 
Middleton  a  belief,  that  there  was  anything 
essentially  wrong  in  the  conduct  of  the  Honour- 
able Lieutenant  Henry  Travers.  He  fancied 
there  might  possibly  be  a  slight  degree  of  im^ 
prudence,  but  of  such  a  nature  as  bore  evidence 
rather  to  the  generous  and  independent  cha- 
racter of  the  young  man^s  mind,  than  to  any 
base  or  dishonourable  conduct  such  as  he,  in  his 
secret  thoughts,  judged  ought  alone  to  be  visited 
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bj  80  severe  a  punishment  He  had  established 
it  long  since  to  his  own  entire  satisfiiction,  that 
there  could  be  nothing  vitally  objectionable  in 
the  principles  or  bearing  of  a  man  greatly  be- 
loved by  his  brother  officers,  as  Mr.  Travers 
undoubtedly  was.  Therefore,  having  no  fear 
of  either  Commander-in-Chief  or  Adjutant-Ge- 
neral  before  his  eyes,  he  prepared  to  pursue 
precisely  the  same  mode  of  treatment  towards 
the  young  stranger,  as  if,  instead  of  lying  under 
the  shade  of  official  displeasure,  he  were  bask- 
ing in  the  noon-tide  rays  of  the  favour  of  all 
the  functionaries  of  the  Madras  government. 
The  circumstance  of  the  whole  affair  which 
struck  Colonel  Middleton  as  being  the  least 
favourable  to  Mr.  Traverses  comfort  at  Kirkpore, 
was  the  unfortunate  fact  of  his  being  to  do  duty 
with  the  regiment  commanded  nominally  by 
Colonel  Huggins,  but  in  reality  by  his  sovereign 
lady,  the  redoubtable  Mrs.  Huggins. 

Farther  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Travers  did 
not,  by  any  means,  tend  to  diminbh  the  &vour- 
able  impression  made  by  his  first  appearance 
and  manners.  So  much  amiability  was  united 
with  such  loftiness  of  principle, — so  much  in- 
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foimatioii  with  so  little  desire  of  display,*-— so 
many  personal  advantages  with  so  little  cox* 
combry, — ^that  his  visits  were  always  acceptable 
even  to  Mrs.  Middleton,  who  was  usnally  pro* 
nounced  fastidious  in  her  taste.  Florence  na- 
turally followed  the  lead  of  her  mother,  and 
was  not  long  in  making  the  additional  disco^ 
very,  that  there  was  a  certain  inexplicable 
mnnething  about  Mr.  Travers  which  Captain 
Seymour  wanted,  the  absence  of  which  ren- 
dered the  latter  gentleman  infinitely  less  agree- 
able than  the  former. 

Mrs.  Hnggins,  wearying  sometimes  of  tou^ 
jours  perdriof^  and  requiring  perhaps  that  the 
ban  bans  incessantly  administered  to  her  men- 
tal appetite,  should  have  the  advantage  of 
varying,  at  least,  in  form  and  flavour,  was  ex- 
ceedingly glad  to  hear  of  a  new  arrival  in  the 
shape  of  a  young  and  very  handsome  man, 
allied  m(»eover  to  half  of  the  Scotch,  if  not 
the  British  nobility.  It  was  only  matter  of 
surprise  to  her,  that  with  his  connexions  and 
consequent  interest,  government,  to  whom  those 
things  were  not,  in  general  cases,  indifferent^ 
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should  have  thought  of  visiting  him  with  their 
displeasure  on  account  of  any  offence  not  of 
the  most  flagrant  kind.  Her  dignified  husband 
explained  that  this  was  Jlagrans  delictum,  in- 
asmuch as  the  commanding  officer  with  whom 
he  had  ventured  to  differ  in  opinion,  was  a  veiy 
near  relative  of  a  certain  influential  personage, 
who  was  never  offended  with  impunity.  This 
note  explanatory  sufficiently  revealed  to  Mrs. 
Huggins  why  the  gentleman's  offence  had  been 
visited  with  the  peine  forte  et  dure,  but  as  she, 
to  do  her  justice,  held  officials  of  all  castes  and 
descriptions,  save  her  own  particular  Dickey, 
to  be  people  not  a  whit  less  fidlible  than  their 
neighbours,  she  conceived  no  dislike  to  the 
object  of  their  persecution  because  he  hap- 
pened to  enjoy  that  unfortunate  distinction,  and 
being  othem'ise  prepossessed  in  his  behalf, 
resolved  on  making  herself  agreeable  to  him 
according  to  the  most  approved  principles  of 
her  school. 

/  Mr.  Travers  bad  of  course  called  on  the  co- 
lonel of  the  regiment  with  which  he  was 
appointed  to  do  duty,  as  a  matter  of  military 
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etiquette,  but  the  reception  he  met  with  from 
that  yery  dignified  personage,  was  not  such  as 
tempted  him  to  repeat  his  visits  more  fre- 
quently than  that  same  etiquette  absolutely 
required.     Mrs.  Iluggins,  however,  was  not  a 
person  who  allowed  a  trifling  obstacle  to  im- 
pede the  prosecution  of  her  designs.     Indeed, 
symptoms  of  opposition  to  any  serious  purpose 
of  her  mind,  had  the  invariable  effect  of  con^ 
firming  it     Even  the   evident  coolness  with 
which  Mr.  Travers  met,  or  rather  repelled,  her 
advances,  did  not  disgust  her, — an  effect  proba- 
bly to  be  traced  to  the  principle  before  alluded 
to, — the  fact  of  her  being  cloyed  by  the  j^erpe- 
tual  honey  with  which  her  "  golden-lipped"  flat- 
terers supplied  her.     She  liked  contradiction, 
if  it  were  only  for  the  novelty  of  the  thing. 
Moreover,  she  was  indignant  that  her  well-be- 
loved husband  had  taken  so  decided  a  step  as 
receiving  the  yomigman  with  marked  coldness, 
without  her  concurrence.     She  abhorred,  in  her 
liege  lord,   that  independence  of  will  which, 
w*hen  evinced  by  herself,  she  regarded  as  a 
proof  of  the  strength  and  superiority  of  her 
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mind.  Then  Mac  WhaUej  had  abused  the  new 
anriral  as  a  coxcomb  ; — Simms  had  sneered  at 
him,  as  being  under  a  cloud ; — Captain  Sum- 
mers had  pitied  the  paleness  of  his  complexion, 
with  a  complacent  elevation  of  his  own  wonder- 
fully florid  physiognomy ; — Mrs.  Harding  had 
anathematised  his  abominable  airs  in  having 
called  on  so  few  families,  her^s  being  one  of  tlie 
excluded ; — and  Mrs.  Roland  had  sighed,  sim- 
pered, and  said  nothing.  So  that  really  Mrs. 
Huggins  had  invincible  temptations  to  carry 
her  benevolent  designs,  on  Mr.  Traverses  behalf, 
into  execution.  She  would  be  doing  precisely 
the  thing  which  the  majority  of  her  own  peco" 
liar  friends  and  associates  would  wish  her  to 
leave  undone.  She  would  be  giving  her  hus- 
band a  practical  reproof  for  the  disposition  to 
rebellion  evinced  in  his  presumptuous  act  of 
firee-will ;  —  and  moreover,  she  would  please  her 
own  fancy  in  seeing  at  her  table  a  face  and 
figure  which  familiarity  had  not  rendered 
insipid. 

To  make  her  pursuit  of  Mr.  Travers  more 
piquant,  the  more  eagerly  she  advanced  the 
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more  he  receded.  He  declined  her  invitations ; 
— ^rarely  called  on  her ;— noticed  her  very  Utile 
when  they  met  accidentally  at  the  house  of  a 
third  person ;  and  altogether  evinced  symptoms 
of  dx8t<i8tej  to  call  it  by  the  gentlest  name, 
which  she  would  have  been  the  most  likely 
person  in  the  world  to  resent,  if  her  vanity  had 
not  warped  her  judgment,  and  enabled  her  to 
attribute  that  which  was  too  evident  to  be  de-* 
nied,  to  the  uncalled  for  coldness  and  hauteur 
with  which  Colonel  Huggins  had  thought  fit  to 
mark  his  first  reception  of  him.  She  had  a  high 
opinion  of  her  own  powers  of  pleasing  when 
they  were  allowed  a  fair  field  for  exertion,  and 
she  resolved  to  find,  or  to  make,  an  opportunity 
of  proving  to  Mr.  Travers  how  agreeable  she 
could  be, — a  design  in  which  chance  was  at 
last  more  her  fiiend  than  all  the  manoeuvring 
she  had  brought  to  bear  on  this  important 
object 

The  Rajah  of  Kirkpore  thought  fit,  at  this 
juncture,  as  Rajahs  occasionally  do,  to  issue, 
by  the  medium  of  the  Resident,  cards  of  invi- 
tation to  the  principal  part  of  the  English 
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officers,  both  those  employed  at  his  own  court, 
and  those  who  formed  part  of  the  subsidiary 
Force,  for  a  grand  gala  to  be  given  at  his 
summer  palace ;  a  pretty  oriental  building 
about  two  miles  from  the  city  in  which  he 
generally  dwelt. 

Of  course  acceptances  were  much  more 
numerous  than  refusals.  Mr.  Travers,  in  his 
present  state  of  mind,  was  not  particularly 
anxious  to  witness  a  spectacle  such  as  he  had 
firequently  seen  before,  and  one  which,  he  had 
reason  to  believe,  he  should  very  frequently 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  again ;  however, 
actuated  by  some  inscrutable  motive,  he 
thought  fit,  before  he  came  to  any  final  deci- 
sion on  the  subject,  to  ascertaiu  the  intentions 
of  Colonel  Middleton  and  his  family,  and  when 
he  found  that  they  had  decided  on  accepting 
the  Rajah's  invitation,  and  when  he  listened 
to  the  eager  expression  of  all  Florence's  antici- 
pations of  pleasure  at  being  a  guest  at  a  royal 
eastern  banquet,  he  thought  it  would  be  a  very 
high  treat  to  him  to  witness  the  extent  of  the 
gratification    a    young    and    unsophisticated 
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norice    might   deriire  from    a  thing    of    the 
kind. 

The  cantonment  was,  as  has  been  said,  a 
few  miles  distant  from  the  Residency,  and  a 
very  obliging  note  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman 
had  accompanied  the  Rajah's  invitation  to 
Colonel  Middleton  and  his  family,  inviting 
them  to  spend  the  few  subsequent  days  at  the 
Residency,  as  returning  to  the  cantonment 
after  the  gala  must  be  too  fatiguing  for  a 
person  so  delicate  as  Miss  Middleton,  espe- 
cially as  a  large  dinner  was  to  be  given  at  the 
Residency  on  the  day  but  one  following,  at 
which  the  Middletons  were  expected  to  be 
present.  This  invitation  was,  under  the  cir* 
cnmstances,  too  agreeable  not  to  be  accepted 
with  satisfaction. 

Captain  Seymour  never  declined  honouring  a 
thing  of  this  kind  with  his  presence.  It  relieved 
the  monotony  of  existence,  and  was  sure  to 
leave  behind  it  sufficient  food  for  sarcastic 
remark,  to  enliven  the  conversation  of  the  next 
half  dozen  morning  calls.  He  liked  to  cri- 
ticise the  dress  and  manner  of  the  ladies ;  to 
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meer  at  the  bStises  of  the  young  men,  and  to 
excite  the  surprise  of  the  natives.  He  never 
danced,  but  then  he  glided  from  fair  to  fair, 
scattering  compliments,  and  bon-mots,  as  he 
passed  from  one  to  another,  with  a  fertility 
that  seemed  inexhaustible.  He  derived  also 
no  inconsiderable  satisfaction  from  the  display 
of  his  own  fine  person^  and  the  evident  pleasure 
with  which  his  attentions  were  received  by  the 
fairer  portion  of  the  community.  But  at  this 
particular  juncture,  he  had  an  additional  motive 
to  draw  him  to  the  Rajah's  palace.  The 
scene  would  be  adorned  by  the  presence  of  two 
young  unmarried  beauties,  to  whose  unpractised 
eyes  the  whole  exhibition  would  be,  in  the 
highest  degree,  novel.  To  gaze  on  the  counte- 
nance of  Florence,  was  to  him  delight  at  any 
season,  and  he  could  imagine  nothing  more 
exquisite  than  to  observe  the  eloquence  of 
its  expression,  under  the  influence  of  circum- 
stances hitherto  entirely  beyond  the  range  of 
her  experience.  And  had  he  no  thought  of 
the  beautiful  Harriet  Albany,  who,  sooth  to 
say,  began  now  to  allow  the  thought  of  him  to 
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occupy  her  too  exclusively,  considering  the 
rule  of  conduct  she  had  prescribed  for  herself? 
Yes,  Captain  Seymour  did  tliink  of  her ;  and 
he  considered  that  if  Florence  should  appear 
too  well  satisfied  with  the  assiduities  of  Mr. 
Travers,  whose  arrival  he  considered  as  inop- 
portune as  it  was  unexpected,  he  would  at 
least  find  consolation  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
most  sentimental  flirtation  with  the  more  bril- 
liant, if  not  so  attractive,  Miss  Albany. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

It  was  as  lovely  a  night  as  ever  relieved  the 
fervours  of  an  Indian  day,  when  all  that  were 
most  distinguished,  most  brilliant,  and  most 
beautiful,  of  the  society  both  of  the  Residency 
and  cantonment  of  Kirkporc,  were  assembled 
in  the  gardens  of  the  summer-palace  of  the 
Rajah.  The  moon  shone  brightly,  but  its  light, 
delicious  as  it  was,  was  overwhelmed  by  the 
glare  of  the  thousand  lamps  that  threw  an  artifi- 
cial day  over  the  gay  crowd.  The  air  was 
fragrant  with  the  perfumes  of  orange  trees, 
limes,  myrtles,  jessamines, — rich,  in  short,  with 
that  peculiar  and  spicy  aroma,  with  which  the 
breezes  of  the  east  are  laden.  A  band  of  Eng- 
lish musicians  was  stationed  amongst  the  trcc^, 
pouring  forth  loud  strains  of  spirit-stirring  and 
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martial  music.  The  waters  of  the  lake  in  the 
midst  of  the  gardens  sparkled  beneath  the  re- 
flection of  the  lights  in  earth  and  heaven, 
whilst  little  illuminated  boats  scudded  over  the 
surface,  seeming,  as  they  darted  along,  like 
shooting  stars.  They  were  freighted  with 
groups  of  natch-girls,  who,  during  the  pro- 
gress  of  the  evening,  poured  forth  those  dra- 
matic strains  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
east  delight.  Hindoo  nobles,  wandering  about 
in  their  picturesque  national  costume, — wear- 
ing the  richest  shawls  in  drapery,  or  wreathed 
as  turbans,  or  clad  in  gay  and  glittering 
scarfs  of  coloured  muslin  and  gold, — added  a 
truly  oriental  character  to  the  whole  spectacle, 
and  reminded  the  crowds  of  Europeans  that 
they  were  near  an  Asiatic  prince,  who  at  that 
moment  was  seated  in  his  durbar*. 

Everything  breathed  of  regal  state,  except 
the  port  of  the  sovereign  himself.  Placed,  by 
the  prowess  of  British  arms,  on  the  musnudf 

*  An  open  hall  or  saloon  in  which  the  princes  of  India 
give  audience, 
t  Throne. 
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from  which  his  family  had  been  expeHed  by 
mvil  dissensions,  it  seemed  as  if  the  yomig 
prince  had  lost,  in  the  miserable  and  abjtect 
obscurity  of  his  boyhood,  all  those  qualities 
which  the  vulgar  believe  inheient  in  the  blood 
loyal.  Elevated  to  a  throne,  he  could  not 
Aske  off  the  influence  of  education,  and  leav- 
ing  the  interests  of  his  kingdom  to  the  care  of 
his  ministers,  he  abandoned  himself  to  the  ro- 
loptnous  indulgences  of  the  zenanah,  so  that  his 
mind  had  become  ^'embodied  and  embmted, 
mitil  it  had  quite  lost  the  divine  semblance  of 
its  first  being.**  The  costly  pearls  that  were 
suspended  from  his  neck,  —  the  magnificent 
diamonds  that  flashed  like  a  sun  upon  his 
brow, — did  but  increase  the  meanness  of  his 
whole  person,  by  the  contrast  they  forced  upon 
the  mind  of  the  spectators.  For  him, — the 
lord  of  the  feast, — it  seemed  as  if  all  that  was 
brightest  and  most  beautiful  around  him,  had 
no  charms.  He  sat  amongst  his  courtiers, 
with  half  closed  eyes,  gazing  languidly  upon 
the  forms  that  flitted  before  him,  apparently 
oppressed  with  the  most  cruel  languor,  and 
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shrinking  beneath  the  weight  of  those  dignities 
he  was  compelled  to  sustain.  His  reception  of 
the  more  distinguished  of  the  English  ladies 
who  were  introduced  to  him,-^  those  of  the 
family  of  the  Resident  and  of  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  Force, — ^was  in  the  highest  de« 
gree  ungracious  and  repulsive.  He  muttered 
a  few  inaudible  words  as  they  curtseyed, 
which  his  vakeel  interpreted  into  a  compliment 
of  most  oriental  hyperbole,  and  appeared  to 
breathe  freely  only  when  they  had  retired  from 
his  presence. 

Radiant  in  all  the  animation  naturally  in- 
spired by  a  scene  so  novel,  Harriet  Albany 
glittered  in  the  throng,  as  *^  some  gay  creature 
of  the  element"  Dressed  with  the  most  ex- 
quisite taste^ — her  complexion  glowing  with 
the  excitement  of  the  hour, — her  eyes  spark- 
ling with  the  consciousness  of  deserving  and  at- 
tracting the  most  intense  admiration,  —  even 
Seymour  himself  for  a  moment  doubted,  whether 
there  were  not,  in  her  dazzling  beauty,  some- 
thing that  eclipsed  all  the  soft  loveliness  of  the 
gentle  Florence.    Captivated  by  the  witchery 
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of  her  smile,  he  found  himself  near  her,  and 
was  presently  breathing  into  her  ear  all  those 
tntoii^'Jfc  tendernesses  which  mean  everything 
or  nothing,  as  the  speaker  and  the  hearer  choose 
to  interpret  them.  In  this  case  there  was  an 
unfortunate  disagreement  in  the  wishes  of  the 
two  parties  most  interested.  He  who  offered 
that  adulation,  laid  it  as  incense  upon  an  altar 
dedicated  to  the  idol  of  the  hour,  whilst  she  re- 
ceived it  as  the  serious  expression  of  feelings  at 
length  strong  enough  to  be  irresistible.  Alive 
to  emotions  as  new  as  they  were  dangerous, 
Harriet,  at  that  moment,  forgot  all  the  ambition 
of  her  character.  An  indefinite  hope  of  living 
with  and  for  Seymour  possessed  her  now,  for 
the  first  time,  and  imparted  to  her  manner  a 
softness  so  unusual,  that  the  object  of  it  felt 
its  danger  too  strongly  to  trust  himself  longer 
within  its  sphere.  He  dreaded  being  betrayed 
into  crossing  the  Rubicon,  whence  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  retrace  his  steps. 

Assuming  a  tone  of  sarcasm  as  unlike  as  pos- 
sible to  the  vein  of  his  previous  conversation, 
he  commenced  his  usual  amusement  of  anato- 
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mising  the  maimer  and  style  of  every  person  on- 
whom  his  eye  rested.  Awakened  by  the  change 
in  him  from  her  momentary  dream,  Harriet, 
w^ith  one  sigh  perhaps  that  thoughts  so  sweet 
were  but  a  dream,  adopted  immediately  the 
tone  he  thought  fit  to  assume,  and  assisted  him, 
with  admirable  tact,  in  showing  up  poor  Mrs* 
Huggins,  who  was  parading  the  gardens  in  a 
dress  of  flame-coloured  gauze,  and  glittering 
with  ornaments  in  every  part  of  her  person  on 
which  it  was  possible  to  place  one. 

"  Here  comes  a  spirit  of  evil,"  said  he,  "clad 
in  robes  whose  hue  too  plainly  bespeaks  the 
fiery  atmosphere  of  the  place  it  has  quitted." 

"  Or  a  spirit  of  light  borne  earthwards  on  a 
rainbow,  that  has  caught  the  hue  of  the  vehicle 
by  which  it  passed,"  said  the  lady. 

"  1  yield  to  you !  A  flight  like  that  is  quite 
beyond  my  poor  imagination.  I  leave  Mrs. 
Huggins  in  your  charitable  hands,  and  she  may 
be  thankful  to  the  benevolence  of  the  seraph- 
face  I  see  yonder,  that  has  inspired  me  with 
such  tender  mercy." 

Harriet's  eye  followed  the  glance  of  his,  and 
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tested,  at  length,  on  the  radiant  face  of  the 
angel  Florence.  Supported  bj  her  father*s 
arm,  but  listening  vriib  the  most  undeviat- 
ing  attention  to  the  conversation  of  Travers, 
who  was  on  her  left  hand,  her  sweet  eyes  were 
lighted  up  by  an  animation  wholly  BpirittieU 
and  Harriet,  even  Harriet,  with  all  her  vanity, 
could  not  but  be  conscious,  that  there  was  a 
charm  in  her  innocent  rival,  which,  whilst  she 
perceived  its  full  force,  was  unintelligible  to 
herself 

**  Florence  is  happy  in  enjoying  the  protec- 
tion of  a  father,*^  she  said,  endeavouring  to 
conceal .  her  embarrassment  under  an  air  of 
sentiment. 

"  And  stick  a  father!"  said  Seymour,  with 
much  more  empressement  than  he  permitted 
himself  to  evince  on  any  but  the  most  extra- 
ordinary occasions. — "  Wliat  a  security  for  the 
exceUencc  of  a  wife,  is  derived  from  parents 
like  Miss  Middleton's!" 

^  A  wife !  ^  said  Harriet,  attempting  to  smile, 
^  I  really  had  no  idea  that  matters  had  taken 
so  serious  a  turn  with  you.^ 
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^  I  confess  ihat  I  was  thinking  merely  of  the 
general  rule,''  said  Seymour  with  an  air  of  ab- 
straction. ^'  Fra-7y  do  you  know  much  of  Mr. 
Trarersy  the  new  arrival,  and  who,  in  addition 
to  that  advantage,  enjoys  the  supreme  felicity 
of  claiming  your  interest  as  an  object  of  govern- 
ment persecution  ? '' 

Harriet  had  quite  penetration  enough  to 
trace  the  links  of  the  chain  of  associations 
which,  in  the  mind  of  her  companion,  had  con- 
nected the  idea  of  Florence's  marriage  with  that 
of  Mi.  Travers.  She  stifled  a  sentiment  of  un- 
easiness by  the  amiable  desire  of  rendering 
Seymour  miserable. 

^^  Know  Mr.  Travers  !**  she  exclaimed,  with 
an  air  of  delight  that  very  much  exaggerated 
her  real  sentiments.  ^^  ^  Not  to  know  him  argues 
one's  self  unknovm ! '  At  present  he  is  the  hero, 
par  excellence,  of  Kirkpore,  and  beyond  all 
others,  the  Middleton  family  seem  especially 
fascinated  by  him.  Indeed,  ^  not  to  speak  it 
profiemely,'  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  dis- 
cover whether  Mrs.  Middleton,  or  her  fair 
daughter,  is  his  more  devoted  admirer.'* 
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'^  For  myself/'  said  Captain  Seymour,  unable 
entirely  to  repress  his  pique,  ^^  I  confess  I  have 
the  bad  taste  to  see  nothing  very  extraordinary, 
or  extraordinarily  superb,  in  this  hero  par  ex- 
cellence^  as  you  call  him.  I  cannot  bring  my 
mind  to  understand  why  a  person,  lying  under 
the  ban  of  his  immediate  superiors,  should 
thence  derive  a  claim  to  the  additional  favour 
of  all  those  with  whom  he  is  brought  in  con- 
tact.** 

^^  But  one  has  such  a  natural  sympathy  in 
&vour  of  all  objects  of  unjust  persecution !  ** 
said  Harriet,  maliciously.  ^^  And  then  do  but 
reflect  on— or  if  that  be  too  much  trouble,  look 
at — Mr.  Travers's  dark  grey  eyes,  so  full  of  the 
expression  poetical  and  sublime.  Then  his 
hair — you  must  know,  even  /,  fastidious  as  my 
enemies  pronounce  me,  have  nothing  to  say 
against  that  fine  dark  brown  hair.  Theu  his 
complexion,  you  must  allow,  has  precisely  the 
poetical  hue, — pale  but  not  sickly,— just  elegant, 
^-no  more.  Then  his  smile!  Yes,  I  must 
confess,  his  smile  is  as  nearly  irresistible  as  any- 
thing /  can  imagine,  who  am  not,  as  you 
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may  conjectare,  composed  of  the  most  inflam- 
mable materiala  possible.^ 

^  Indeed  Mr.  Trarers  U  an  enviable  man  !** 
said  Seymonr,  with  an  expression  of  tender- 
ness which  Harriet  felt  became  him  too  well ; 
and  a  conscioosness  that  her  deepening  colour 
and  downcast  eye  indicated  an  emotion  she 
was  too  worldly,  if  not  too  delicate,  to  be  desi- 
rous of  betraying,  rendered  her  more  capti- 
yating  than  the  most  brilliant  of  her  smiles 
had  erer  done. 

"  How  rery  well  Miss  Middleton  looks  this 
evening!**  she  said,  endeavouring  to  escape 
from  her  embarrassment 

^  Most  exquisitely  \"  assented  the  ever  ready 
Seymour.  "  When  I  saw  her  before  the  musnud 
of  yonder  eastern  despot,  I  could  not  but 
think  of  Esther,  that  fairest  Jewish  maiden, 
soliciting  a  boon  from  Ahasuerus.** 

''And  you,  I  presimie,  envied  the  monarch 
of  old  the  power  of  extending  the  golden 
sceptre.** 

**  In  truth  I  did, — but  well  is  it  for  me  that 
thrones  and  crowns  are  not  mine  to  give. — I 

VOL.   I.  I 
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never  could  resist  the  petition  of  a  pair  of  fine 
eyes,  eyen  at  the  expense  of  transferring  half  a 
world." 

"So,  Seymour,  you  are  entertaining  my 
pretty  niece,  I  perceive,"  said  the  voice  of  the 
Resident,  who  had  been  conversing,  during 
the  last  half  hour,  with  the  prime  minister  of 
the  Rajah. 

"  I  am  using  my  best  endeavours,"  said 
Sejinour,  with  that  air  of  gallantry  which  be- 
came him  so  well. 

"  And  man  can  do  no  more,"  said  the  de- 
liberate Mr.  Norman,  giving  an  emphasis  to 
each  monosyllable.  "  But  take  a  friendly 
hint,  Seymour.  You  must  not  make  love  to 
my  little  girl, — must  he,  Harriet  i  There  is  a 
prior  claim  in  the  way,  my  good  fellow." 

"  Indeed  I  did  not  venture  to  aspire  so  high," 
Said  Seymour,  with  perfect  reienue. 

And  Harriet  looked  for  an  instant  at  his 
composed  countenance,  and  for  a  brief  interval 
her  heart  trembled  with  that  pang  of  agony 
which  attends  tlie  sudden  crushing  of  some 
cherished  hope,  —  how  cherished,  discovered, 
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perhaps,  only  at  the  instant  it  suffers  utter  blight. 
In  bitterness,  Harriet  Albany  became  a  con- 
vert to  the  faith  of  love,  and  the  proud  coquette 
was  awakened  to  the  conviction,  that  the  only 
heart  she  coveted,  defied  her. 

With  instinctive  presence  of  mind,  she 
turned  to  the  Resident  a  face  beaming  with 
its  accustomed  smile,  and  playfully  chid  him 
for  the  partiality  which  could  possibly  believe, 
there  existed  the  slightest  necessity  for  so  very 
strange  a  \vaming. 

"Much  mischief  may  be  prevented  by  a 
word  in  time,  child,''  said  he  with  his  habitual 
impracticability.  '^I  have  no  desire  to  see 
Tomkins  and  Seymouf  at  ten  paces'  distance.** 

"  I  can  but  envy  Mr.  Tomkins  his  good  for- 
tune," said  Captain  Seymour,  with  a  smile  so 
very  bland  as  to  prove  there  was  no  envy  in 
the  case.  *^  A  golden  key  opens  gates  which 
defy  all  other  assailants.** 

Mr.  Norman  did  not  exactly  understand  the 
force  of  tliis  sarcasm,  but  Harriet  felt  it  keenly. 

^'  It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  that  because 

I  2 
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a  man  hiu  gold,  he  has  therefore  no  other 
merit,*'  said  she,  inconsideratelj. 

^  Far  be  it  from  me  to  uphold  so  fatal  a 
heresy,"  replied  Captain  Seymour,  still  smiling. 
'^  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  Mr.  Tomldns ; 
he  is  one  of  the  most  respectable  men  of  my 
acquaintance,  and  the  last  with  whom  I  could 
venture  to  compare  myself,  for  I  fear  we  have 
no  qualities  in  common. — Least  of  all,"  he 
added,  with  a  bow,  ^^  should  I  venture  to  criti- 
cise so  excellent  a  person  to  Miss  Albany." 

Harriet  bit  her  lip,  and  asked  herself  whe- 
ther she  did  not  actually  hate  the  speaker. — 
She  was  discomposed  enough  to  be  grateful  for 
the  relief  afforded  by  her  aunt's  joining  them. 

^'  Mr.  Norman,  Mr.  Norman,"  said  the  shrill 
voice  of  the  Resident's  lady,  ^^  I  desire  you  will 
introduce  Mr.  Travers  to  me  immediately.  It 
is  very  singular,  that  everybody  should  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  most  agreeable  man  in  the 
room,  except  myself,  who  am  the  first  person 
present." 

^*  I  was  not  aware  that  Mr.  Travers  en- 
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joyed  that  enviable  pre-eminence,^  said  Mr. 
Norman,  with  great  dignity.  '^The  society  of 
this  place.  Captain  Seymour  and  myself 
amongst  others,  are  greatly  obliged  to  you."" 

**  Pray  omit  me ;  —  I  decline  entering  the 
lists  with  so  formidable  a  competitor/*  said 
Seymour,  with  an  air  of  superiority  not  to  be 
mistaken. 

'^  I  am  of  Mrs.  Norman's  party ,^  said  Har- 
riet, resuming  her  yivacity .  *^  Of  Mr.  Traverses 
powers  of  pleasing  I  am  no  judge,  but  for- 
tunately it  does  not  reqmre  an  introduction  to 
deci<le  on  his  personal  pretensions.  Really  it 
is  quite  refreshing  to  meet  with  a  man  in 
India,  who  carries  with  him  so  completely  the 
air  of  a  man  of  fashion  and  refinement^ 

Now  if  Captain  Seymour  valued  himself  on 
anything  in  the  world,  it  was  precisely  on 
the  possession  of  that  air  distingui  which 
Miss  Albany  had  pronounced  to  be  the  cha- 
racteristic of  Mr.  Travers.  This  peculiarity 
had  not,  by  any  means,  escaped  a  penetration 
sharpened  by  worldly  collision,  and  Harriet 
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enjoyed  the  revenge  that  had  so  keenly  wounded 
his  self-love. 

"  Mr.  Norman,  will  you  introduce  Mr.  Tra- 
vers  or  not  ?'^  said  his  lady,  in  her  shriU  treble 
voice ; — *^  if  you  will  not,  I  will  ask  somebody 
else.  I  wiU  get  acquainted  with  him, — on  that 
point  I  am  decided.*' 

**  I  have  not  the  honour  of  knowing  the  gen- 
tleman,** said  Mr.  Norman.  ^'  I  am  not  in  the 
habit  of  patronising  disaffection  and  insubordi- 
nation and  that  sort  of  thing  in  the  military,  or 
indeed  in  any  class  of  persons  whatever.** 

**  Stuff !  **  exclaimed  the  lady,  walking  away ; 
— **  really  the  absurdities  of  elderly  people  are 
too  provoking!** 

And  for  once  in  her  life,  Harriet  Albany  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  her  uncle*s  wife,  and  left 
that  gentleman  to  condole  with  Captain  Sey- 
mour on  the  miseries  of  being  deserted. 

^  Are  you  coming,  child  ?  **  said  Mrs.  Norman, 
seeing  her  husband's  niece  at  her  elbow,  with 
no  very  amiable  sentiment  *^  I  don*t  see  why 
you  should  be  desirous  of  knowing  Mr.  Travers. 
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You  bave  plenty  of  flirts  elsewhere,  and  really, 
I  must  say,  I  think  you  indulge  in  that  game 
loo  much.  It  is  a  kind  of  conduct  very  much 
censured  in  this  country.^ 

'*  Pennitted,  I  presume,  to  married  ladies 
only,''  replied  Harriet,  with  a  glance  at  a  certain 
Captain  Cornish,  who  at  that  moment  ap- 
proached, and  for  whom  Mrs.  Norman's  par* 
tiality  was  quite  notorious.  It  was  a  glance 
that  deepened  Mrs.  Norman's  complexion — 
albeit  unused  to  the  blushing  mood — to  the 
▼eiy  temples. 

^  Captain  Cornish,"  said  the  lady  recovering 
from  the  efiect  of  the  sarcasm,  *^  are  you  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Travels  ? — We  are  dying  to 
know  him ;  and  the  Resident,  as  usual,  is  so 
stupidly  bent  on  thwarting  us,  that  I  am  re- 
solved on  having  my  own  way  by  some  means 
or  other." 

''  I  should  be  happy  to  assist  you,"  said  Cap- 
tain Cornish,  the  most  obliging  of  officers, 
**  but  really  the  unhappy  youth  is  in  the  fangs 
of  Mrs.  Huggins,  and  I  have  not  courage  to 
rush  to  his  rescue." 
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At  this  moment  a  gush  of  music  was  heard 
iB  the  direction  of  the  tank,  which  attracted 
even  the  Bssotian  ears  of  Mrs.  Norman.  The 
natch-girls  had  commenced  one  of  their  pas^ 
sionate  dramas,  and  the  whole  gay  crowd  wa& 
hnnying  to  the  borders  of  the  lake  to  listen  to 
those  strange,  and,  to  many,  most  fascinating 
sounds.  The  figures  of  the  singers,  in  their 
gay  and  glittering  drapery,  were  distinctly 
visible  in  the  light  of  the  numerous  lamps,  but 
in  their  present  situation, — seated  in  small 
boats,— it  was  impossible  that  the  accompani* 
ment  of  dance  could  be  added  to  their  song,  and 
to  many  of  the  male  part  of  the  spectators,  that 
was  by  much  the  most  attractive  portion  of  the 
exhibition. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  dance  of  the  n&tch 
girls  by  description,  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible.  The  motion  is  so  soft  and  gliding 
as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible,  and  is  as  remote 
as  can  well  be  imagined  from  even  the  most 
languid  measures  of  the  datueuBes  of  Europe. 
The  feet  of  the  performers  are  bare, — their 
ancles  adorned  with   bracelets    valuable  ac« 
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cording  to  the  celebrity  and  consequent  means 
of  the  wearer.  A  constant  gesture  of  the  hands 
accompanies  the  motion  of  the  feet,  and  so 
great  a  pliability  of  the  former  member  is 
acquired  by  habit,  that  the  wrist  is  frequently 
bent  in  the  course  of  the  performance,  until  the 
back  of  the  hand  becomes  parallel  with  the  arm. 
The  creeping  motion  of  the  body  is  varied  by 
frequent  starts,  as  the  action  of  the  poem  recited 
becomes  more  yehement,  and  by  a  rotar}' 
motion,  in  which  the  glittering  drapery  assumes 
a  fan-like,  horizontal  position,  which  is  main* 
tained,  by  dint  of  practice,  as  long  as  these 
rapid  evolutions  are  continued.  Considering 
the  place  which  women  occupy  in  the  scale  of 
the  society  of  eastern  nations,  it  may  hardly  be 
necessary  to  add,  that  the  subject  matter  of  the 
dramatic  monologue,  is  the  quarrel  of  the  fa* 
Tourite  sultana  of  the  zenanah  with  her  lord,  in 
which  her  anger,  jealousy,  despair,  are  first 
pourtrayed,  and  stibsequently  the  most  seduc-^ 
tive  blandishments,  to  allure  the  passion  which, 
she  fears,  is  weakened.  On  this  the  grand 
efforts  of  the  singer  are  bestowed,  and  perliapf^ 

Id 
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alternate  jealousy  and  love  are  hardly  ever 
better  poortrayed  than  by  the  dark  flashing  eyes, 
and  unrestrained  passion,  of  an  Indian  natch  girl. 
Very  few  English  admire  this  exhibition  on 
the  first  representation,  but  by  repetition  it 
ceases  to  disgust,  and  at  length,  in  many  cases, 
comes  to  form  the  chief  enjoyment  of  life. 
It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  whenever  this  fatal 
taste  is  acquired,  the  moral  being  of  the  man 
becomes  more  and  more  ener^-ated,  until  its 
healthier  European  characteristics  are  lost  in 
the  voluptuous  indolence  that  enthrals  the  gene* 
rality  of  the  wealthy  Asiatics*. 

•  «<  Dancing  giris  are  the  luxury  of  large  towni.— 
Female  children  and  grown-up  young  women  are  bought  by 
all  ranka.  Among  the  Rajpoot  chiefs,  these  slaves  are  very 
numerous,  as  also  in  the  houses  of  the  principal  Brahmins. 
— There  are  a  variety  of  ways  in  which  slaves  are  pro* 
etired  in  Central  India.  Numbers  date  their  condition  from 
a  famine  or  scarcity,  when  men  sold  their  children  to  those 
who  were  able  to  support  them. — The  farther  demand  is 
supplied  by  the  Brinjarries  or  grain-carriers,  who  import 
females  into  and  from  Ouierat  and  other  countries,  whom 
they  usually  pretend  to  have  bought,  and  by  the  Gwarriahs, 
who  are  open  and  professed  stealers  of  female  children. — 
Female  slaves,  in  almost  every  instance,  are  sold  to  prostitu- 
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•  Mrs.  Huggins  found  as  much  delight  in  this 
exhibition^  as  the  most  accomplished  lady -mu- 
sician derives  from  the  performance  of  Malibran 

Hon.  Some,  it  is  true,  rise  to  be  favourite  mistresses  of  their 
masters,  and  enjoy  both  power  and  luxury,  whilst  others  are 
raised  by  the  success  of  their  sons;— these  are  exceptions. 
The  dancing  women  are  all  slaves,  condemned  to  a  life  of  toil 
for  the  profit  of  others ;  and  some  of  the  Rajpoot  chiefs  or 
Zemindars,  who  have  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  female  slaves 
in  their  family,  after  employing  them  in  the  menial  labours 
of  their  house  during  the  day,  send  them  at  night  to  their 
own  dwellings,  where  they  are  at  liberty  to  form  such  con- 
nexions as  they  please,  but  a  large  part  of  the  profits  of  that 
promiscuous  intercourse  into  which  they  fall,  is  annually 
exacted  by  their  master,  who  adds  any  children  they  happen 
to  produce  to  his  list  of  slaves.  The  female  slaves  in  this 
condition,  as  well  as  those  of  the  dancing  sets,  are  not  per- 
mitted to  marry,  and  are  often  very  harshly  used.  The  latter, 
from  this  cause  and  the  connexions  they  foim,  are  constantly 
in  the  habit  of  running  away. — The  native  governments 
take  no  cognizance  of  the  punishments  inflicted  on  slaves, 
except  such  as  extend  to  life.  Sometimes  they  are  cruelly 
treated,  but  not  generally.  This  traffic  in  slaves  must  now- 
decrease,  as  it  can  no  longer  be  carried  on  with  impunity.- 
A  few  years  ago,  no  one  dared  leave  his  own  district  to  inquire 
after  his  wife  or  daughter ;  the  whole  country  can  now  be 
traversed  in  safety.  This  change,  and  the  discoveries  of 
guilt  that  have  recently  been  made,  will  hasten  the  end  of. 
this  abominable  u8age.*'~SiR  Johm  Malcolk* 
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or  Pasta.  It  was  entirely  in  accordance  with 
all  her  ideas  of  the  harmonious  and  the  grace- 
ful, and  she  was  proportionably  loud  in  ex- 
pressing the  extent  of  her  gratification. 

By  a  perseverance  of  which  few  of  her  sex 
are  capable,  and  with  a  defiance  of  all  repulse 
that  told  well  for  the  extent  of  her  courage,  Mrs. 
Huggins  had  succeeded  in-seizing  on  the  dis- 
engaged arm  of  Mr.  Travers, — a  capture  which 
he  bore  with  an  impatience  equalled  only  by 
his  desire  of  enjoying  the  expression  of  the 
feelings  excited  in  Miss  Middleton  by  this  un- 
accustomed spectacle. 

Mrs.  Huggins,  howeyer,  was  one  of  those 
persons  who,  having  resolved  to  carry  a  point, 
do  so,  notwithstanding  all  possible  obstacles. 
She  appealed  to  Mr.  Traverses  compassion, — 
exclaimed  on  the  rudeness  of  the  colonel,  who 
had  left  her  to  fight  her  way  through  the 
crowd  alone, — as  if  Mrs.  Huggins  had  not 
been  Amazon  enough  to  contend  with  the  whole 
population  of  a  province, — eulogised  Miss  Mid* 
dleton's  good  looks,  and  finally,  succeeded  in 
attaching  herself  to  their  party. 
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Now  this  was  a  state  of  things  the  most  dis- 
agreeable to  them  that  could    be  imagined. 
Mis.  Haggins  was  a  person  of  so  much  no- 
toriety, that  the  attention  of  a  great  proportion 
of  the  assembli^e  was  ditected  to  her.    People 
were  tolerably  certain  of  deriving  some  amuse- 
ment from  her.    She  violated  every  ordinary 
rule  of  etiquette  according  to  the  caprice  of  the 
moment,  and  she  delighted  in  talking  so  loud 
as  to  be  audible  to  every  body  within  the  en- 
closure.     Imagine  the   delicate  and  retiring 
Florence  forced  into  close  association  with  such 
a  person  ! — ^The  scene  immediately  lost  all  at- 
tractions for  her;  she  felt  herself  singled  out 
as  the  object  of  unpleasant  remark,  and  she 
whispered  a  request  to  Mr.  Travers  to  conduct 
her  to  her  mother  as  soon  as  he  could  contrive 
to  do  so.    He  was  not  long  in  making  an  op- 
portunity, and  wondered  how  it  was  possible 
he  could  derive  so  much  satisfaction  from  re- 
linquishing the  temporary  protection  of  the 
being  dearer  to  him  than  any  other  in  the 
world. 
Mrs.  Huggins  was  delighted  to  find  herself 
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actuallj  tete-i-tete — if  such  an  expression  can 
describe  the  association  of  two  people  in  the 
midst  of  a  crowd — ^with  the  most  admired 
young  man  of  the  cantonment.  She  had  also 
the  additional  satisfaction  of  proving  her  inde- 
pendence of  her  husband,  by  singling  out,  as  an 
object  of  particular  attention,  an  individual  ob- 
noxious to  him^  as  lying  under  the  shadow  of 
official  displeasure.  Such  a  combination  of 
circumstances  exhilarated  the  always  exuberant 
spirits  of  Mrs.  Iluggins,  even  beyond  their 
usual  pitch,  and  rendered  her  voice  somewhat 
louder  than  before. 

^  Did  you  ever  hear  a  finer  natch,  Mr. 
Travers  ?'*  she  began,— and  here  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  remark,  that  we  by  no  means  do 
justice  to  the  rapidity  of  the  lady's  ideas,  by 
translating  her  language  into  the  idiom  usually 
spoken  in  England.  Like  most  people  bom 
and  educated  in  India,  to  whom  Hindostanee, 
or  the  Malabar  dialect,  is  the  vernacular  tongue, 
she  possessed  a  pecidiar  art  of  abbreviation,  by 
dropping  the  article  always^  and  occasionally 
words  that  occupy  a  much  more  conspicuous 
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ntaalioii  in  a  sentence.  For  instance,  her  ad- 
dress to  her  companion  on  the  present  occa- 
sion ran  yerbatim  thus:— ^^  ever  hear  finer 
natch,  Mr.  Travers? — Girl,  this  side  in  first 
boat  rery  pretty.  Sweet  eyes.  Admire  fine 
eyes?  Black  eyes  in  this  conntry  very  com- 
mon. Agree  for  once  with  Captain  Seymour ; 
— Ukes  blue  better.** 

"  So  much  depends  on  taste,**  said  Mr. 
Travels,  with  as  much  complacency  as  he 
could  assume,  his  penetration  being  quite  equal 
to  detect  the  real  object  of  the  lady*s  remark, 
who  had  the  character  of  discovering  every 
thing  that  ttas  passing  in  the  cantonment,  and 
sometimes  a  great  deal  that  was  not. 

"  Ah,  well, — ^you  are  right, — ^young  men 
should  keep  their  own  secrets,**  said  Mrs. 
Huggins,  with  a  voice  which  proved  that  she 
at  least  was  guilty  of  keeping  none.  **  I  assure 
you,  however,  you  are  not  singular.  A  great 
many  people  prefer  Miss  Middleton  to  Miss 
Albany ; — I  do  for  one.  I  never  saw  a  more 
disagreeable  young  woman  than  Miss  Albany.** 
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^  I  fear  she  is  within  hearing,'*  said  Travers, 
who  wished  his  companion  in  the  tank. 

^^  No  matter, — I  am  never  ashamed  of  my 
opinion/'  returned  Mrs.  Huggins  with  a  laugh. 
"  I  care  for  nobody,  as  8l11  the  world  will  tell 
yon.  Why  should  1 1 — ^You  don%  not  for  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  you  know;  if  you  did, 
you  would  not  be  here," — and  a  triumphant 
laugh  proclaimed  Mrs.  Huggins's  satisfaction 
with  this  home<>thrust,  as  she  would  have 
called  it. 

Mr.  Travers  was  exactly  in  that  position  in 
which  Mrs*  Huggins  delighted  to  place  the 
objects  of  her  gentle  raiUery, — at  &ult  He 
could  only  bow  in  silence,  but  his  countenance 
was  not  entirely  free  from  an  expression  of  dis- 
pleasure* 

''For  mypart^I  like  independence,*'  resumed 
Mrs.  Huggins,  encouragingly ;  **  it  is  my  rule  to 
say  what  I  choose,  and  do  as  I  please*  I  dare 
say  you  think  it  strange  at  present,  but  we  shall 
understand  each  other  in  time,  I  foresee.  I 
wish  you  had  called  oftener  since  you  have 
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been  at  Eirkpore.  However,  never  too  late  to 
mend,  you  know.  Come  and  dine  to-morrow 
at  three — exactly, — I  wait  for  nobody.'* 

^  I  regret  I  cannot  have  the  honour, — I  am 
engaged,**  returned  Travers,  too  happy  to  meet 
the  lady *8  invitation  with  an  apology  which  had 
the  advantage  of  being  true. 

**  Engaged ! — ^where  are  you  going  f*  said 
Mrs.  Huggins,  with  that  unparalleled  ftanknesa 
which  W9B  restrained  by  none  of  the  ordinary 
rules  of  society. 

*'  To  Colonel  Middleton's,**  replied  Mr.  Tra- 
vels, coldly,  preferring  to  satisfy  the  impertinence 
which  disgusted  him,  rather  than  to  hazard 
another  attack. 

**  Old  Middleton*s ! — ^really  you  almost  live 
there,**  said  Mrs.  Huggins,  much  displeased. 
"  Well,  if  not  to-morrow,  the  day  after, — I  will 
take  no  refusal.** 

'^  I  am  sorry, — ^it  really  will  not  be  in  my 
power ; — it  is  a  public  day  at  the  mess,  and  I 
have  invited  two  or  three  firiends  to  go  with 


me.** 


« 


Nonsense !  put  them  off,**  said  Mrs.  Hug- 
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gins,  with  the  imperious  air  of  a  person  unac« 
customed  to  have  her  sovereign  will  and 
pleasure  disputed. 

Mr.  Travers  stared  at  her  with  a  look  of  un- 
fiugned  astonishment. 

"  Don't  you  understand  me  ?"  She  repeated, 
'^  Put  off  your  friends,  and  dine  with  me ;  only 
two  or  three  subs.,  I  suppose,  who  won't 
mind  it,  and  if  they  do,  say  you  act  by  my 
orders.    I  command  the  regiment,  you  know." 

^'  Pardon  me,  I  really  was  not  aware,**  said 
Travers,  too  weary  of  his  companion  to  endure 
another  impertinence.  ^^  I  cannot  break  my 
engagement,'' 

*' Just  as  you  please,  I  never  press  anybody," 
returned  Mrs.  Huggins,  withdrawing  her  arm 
from  his,  and  to  his  inexpressible  relief,  walk- 
ing away. 

From  that  moment  Mrs.  Huggins  became  the 
implacable  enemy  of  Mr.  Travers.  By  retreat- 
ing from  her  amicable  advances,  he  had  com- 
mitted an  offence,  in  her  opinion,  inexpiable. 
He  had  exposed  her  to  the  mortification  of 
being  publicly  foiled,  for  she  had  boasted  of 
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her  resolution  of  attaching  him  to  her  party^ 
and  she  was  too  shrewd  to  be  ignorant  that, 
however  she  might  place  her  failure  to  the 
account  of  h^r  own  dislike  of  him  on  acquaint- 
ance,  her  dear  fiiends  would  understand,  and 
r^^ce,  in  the  real  state  of  the  case.  Moilifi- 
cation  in  her  was  never  a  passive  feeling,  and 
she  had  hardly  received  the  offence,  before  she 
had  ascertained,  to  her  own  entire  satisfaction, 
how  easy  it  would  be  to  avenge  it. 

As  to  Mr.  Travers,  unconscious  of  the  extent 
of  the  injury  he  had  done  himself,  he  was 
sensible  only  of  the  relief  of  being  freed  from 
Mrs.  Huggins^s  most  wearisome  society.  He 
was  so  delighted  with  his  escape,  and  with 
finding  himself  again  at  the  side  of  Florence, 
that  he  felt  less  uneasiness  than  usual  in  see- 
ing her  supported  by  Captain  Seymour,  who 
was  precisely  the  kind  of  man  of  whom  the 
most  confiding  lover  might  reasonably  be 
jealous* 

And  Travers  wob  a  most  confiding  lover. 
If  attracted  first  by  the  bewitching  loveliness, — 
the  sweet  and  graceful  manners— of  Florence, 
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his  preference  had  ripened  into  a  wanner  sen- 
timent under  the  sanction  of  his  judgment. 
He  had  had  sufficient  experience  of  the  sex,  to 
he  proof  against  charms  that  were  merely  per- 
sonal. A  great  proportion  of  Englishwomen 
in  India,  are  educated  with  a  view  to  their 
ultimate  establishment  in  the  East;  showy 
accomplishments,  consequently,  are  much  more 
general  than  cultivated  minds,  and  beauty  and 
intellect  co-exist  rarely  in  the  same  individual. 
Travers  had  had  every  advantage  of  education, 
and  he  had  done  much  for  himself.  Gifted  by 
nature  with  a  strong  and  masculine  mind,  he 
had  attained  such  a  mastery  over  himself,  as 
left  his  passions  very  much  under  his  own 
control.  To  the  ordeal  of  female  allurements 
he  had  been  more  than  once  exposed,  and  he 
had  escaped  unscathed,  but  with  a  resolution 
not  to  hazard  his  happiness  by  marrying  in 
India.  That  resolution  had  not  been  lightly 
shaken.  In  Mrs.  Middleton  he  saw  such  a 
mother  as  a  thinking  man  would  desire  his 
own  children  to  possess.  Colonel  Middleton 
was  one  of  whose  alliance  the  most  fastidious 
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might  be  proud,— whose  life  had  been  marked 
by  all  that  could  confer  most  honour,  both  on 
the  officer  and  the  gentleman.  The  most 
dangerous  part  of  the  career  of  an  unmarried 
female  leaving  her  native  shore  for  the  east, 
had  been  past  by  Florence  under  the  happiest 
auspices :  she  had  had  the  advantage  of  the 
protection  of  both  her  parents  on  the  voyage, 
so  that  she  had  been  as  carefully  preserved 
fiom  the  contamination  of  objectionable  asso- 
ciation, as  if  she  had  never  been  from  the 
shelter  of  the  paternal  roof.  And  then  Florence 
herself— who  that  looked  into  the  depths  of 
that  holy  eye,  but  must  read  the  purity,  the 
elevation  of  soul,  that  was  enshrined  there  i 
In  short,  Mr.  Travers  was  convinced,  and  he 
had  much  more  solid  grounds  for  his  conviction 
than  lovers  generally  possess, — ^thathis  devoted 
attachment  to  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Mid- 
dleton  was  a  tribute  paid  to  her  as  much  by 
his  judgment  as  his  heart 

The  evident  admiration  of  Captain  Seymour 
had  sometimes  caused  him  imeastness.    He 
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felti  that  if  he  had  once  been  accepted  by 
Florence,  jealousy  could  have  no  existence  in 
his  mind ;  he  would  be  secure  in  his  reliance 
on  her  principles*  But,  agitated  by  all  a  lover^s 
natural  doubts,  he  had  not  yet  ventured  to  speak 
plainly  of  his  passion  to  its  object.  He  was 
not  quite  sure  that  there  existed  in  her  that 
preference  he  was  so  desirous  of  inspiring. 
Occasionally,  it  is  true,  there  were  symptoms 
of  pleasure  in  his  society, — a  lighting  up  of  the 
countenance  when  he  approached,  that  threw 
sunshine  over  his  whole  being;  but  the  shadow 
returned,  when  a  smile  answered  the  greeting 
of  Seymour,  who  was  so  frequent  a  visitor  at 
her  father's.  To  be  sure,  Seymour  was  not  a 
marrying  man,  but  who  would  wish  to  be 
accepted  by  the  woman  he  loves,  merely  be- 
cause the  man  she  would  really  have  chosen, 
is  unattainable  ?  Travers  felt  sometimes,  that 
he  would  have  relinquished  his  best  hopes  on 
earth,  unconnected  with  Florence,  to  know  that 
Seymour  had  offered  himself  to  her,  and  had 
been  refused.     This,  it  must  be  confessed,  was 
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not  a  very  magnanimous  sentiment,  but  it  may 
be  pardoned  amongst  the  multitude  of  a  loTer'^s 
errors* 

Havingy  however,  just  escaped  from  tbe 
merciless  grasp  of  Mrs.  Huggins,  every  thing 
was  couleur  de  rose.  He  was  contented  that 
Florence  should  occasionally  answer  the  re- 
marks addressed  to  her  by  Captain  Seymour, 
and  that  she  should  smile,  if  Seymonr^-always 
amusing — said  something  more  than  usually 
brilliant.  He  was  perfectly  satisfied,  that  in 
those  little  collisions  of  opinion  which  must 
always  occur  in  discussions  on  matters  of  taste, 
such  as  were  naturally  suggested  by  the  scene 
before  them,  Florence  should  invariably  sup- 
port himself.  Thiswasnot  very  unreasonable,  and 
less  might  have  satisfied  a  lover  bent  on  hoping. 

Supper  was  announced,  and  the  party  pro- 
ceeded to  the  hall  redolent  with  the  vapours 
of  the  oil  that  burnt  in  the  lamps,  —  a  most 
unpleasant  accompaniment  at  the  entertain- 
ments of  a  native  prince.  The  room  was  long 
but  low;  there  was  no  punkah— the  lights,  the 
company,  and  the  attendants,  were  all  nume- 
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rous,  SO  that  the  heat  was  nearly  intolerable, 
and  many  guests  paid  for  the  honour  of  being 
at  a  royal  entertainment,  by  suffering  tempo- 
rary martyrdom.  The  supper  tables  were 
covered  in  the  style  of  Europeans  in  India, 
but  with  a  larger  proportion  of  pilaus,  kibabs 
and  curries,  than  is  usual.  A  Hindoo  prince 
could  not  of  course  partake  of  it.  The  Rajah 
sat  at  the  upper  end  of  the  apartment,  sur- 
rounded by  his  court,  spectator  of  a  scene 
in  which  he  appeared  to  take  greater  interest 
than  in  any  of  the  previous  festivities.  Doubt- 
less, it  must  be  a  curious  spectacle  to  see  so 
many/eringhees  *  eating  with  knives  and  forks, 
when  they  were  provided  with  the  usual  com- 
plement of  hands.  The  Asiatic  prince  and  his 
court  appeared  to  feel  and  enjoy  all  the  novelty 
and  the  ridicule  of  the  spectacle. 

Supper  ended,  a  natch  succeeded,— then  a 
display  of  fire-works,  for  which  India  is  so 
celebrated,  and  which  Florence  thought  in- 
finitely below  her  expectations, — and  the  gala 
terminated. 

*  Europeani. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Just  before  sunrise  on  the  following  mornings 
an  elephant  belonging  to  the  Resident,  was 
led  into  the  compound*  of  the  Residency. 
A  howdah,  in  form  resembling  an  English  gig, 
was  placed  on  the  back  of  the  magnificent 
animal,  who,  when  his  trappings  were  properly 
adjusted,  knelt  down  to  receive  Miss  Albany 
and  her  friend  Florence.  The  Mahout  f  be- 
strode the  neck  of  the  stately  beast,  having  a 
hooked  goad  in  his  hand,  and  with  paces  tha^ 
covered  yards  between  each  footstep,  he  strodci 
forth  into  the  broad  and  well-kept  road. 

The  cool  freshness  of  the  morning  air, — ex- 
hilarating everywhere, — is  nowhere  more  keenly 
enjoyed  than  in  India.     The  bland  breeze  in- 

*  Garden,  or  pleasure-grounds, 
-f*  Guide  or  attendant  of  the  elephant. 
VOL.   T.  K 
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fuses  strength  of  body  and  energy  of  mind  to 
counterpoise  the  enervating  effects  of  the 
scorching  sun  of  midday,  and  if  the  native  of 
more  northern  climes  would  preserve  healthy 
— nay,  life  itself, — it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  he  should  benefit  by  this  best  medicine 
which  Nature  affords* 

The  cheek  of  Harriet  Albany  was  paler  than 
usual ; — her  eye  was  thoughtful,  and  her  brow 
contracted.  Her  companion,  on  the  contrary, 
presented  a  countenance  cheerful  as  the  young 
morning  itself,  and  an  eye  beaming  with  the 
light  of  the  sky,  whose  colour  it  reflected. 
Harriet  looked  at  her,  and  sighed  bitterly. 

*^  This  climate  has  no  effect  on  your  beauty, 
Florence,"  she  began.  '^The  fortunate  cir- 
cumstances  which  surround  you,  embellish  even 
your  person.  You  are  the  impersonation  of 
happiness.*^ 

"Why  should  I  not  be  happy  ? — Is  it  possible 
I  can  be  otherwise  ?**  said  Florence,  with  a 
smile  that  spoke  all  of  felicity.  "  In  the 
enjoyment  of  perfect  health, — surrounded  by 
friends, — possessing  all  .the  leisure  which  in* 
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lellect  requires,  and  abundant  means  of  culti- 
Tatiug  it, — books,  music, — a  father  I  revere, — 
a  mother  I  adore, — how  can  I  but  be  the  hap- 
piest of  human  beings  ?** 

"  And  a  crowd  of  lovers  at  your  feet, — an 
additional  charm  of  existence,  which  you  were 
too  modest  to  appropriate,  I  presume,'*  said 
Harriet,  with  a  cheek  paler  than  before. 

'*  Men  are  idle  in  India,  and  it  is  an  occupa- 
tion to  make  love.  To  be  the  object  of  such 
attentions,— a  refuge  from  ennui,  is  not  a  thing 
to  value  one's  self  upon.^ 

"  If  one  were  only  that,  surely  not,*'  said 
Harriet ;  and  she  spoke  in  a  sadder  tone  than 
usual.  '*  But  you  must  know,  and  feel,  that 
you  have  inspired  more —much  more — than  a 
mere  idle  preference.** 

Florence  blushed  deeply,  as  she  felt  the 
searching  eye  of  her  companion  upon  her ;  for 
her  thought  was  with  Travers. 

^^That  damask  rose  tells  tales  enough, — I 
will  not  torment  you  more  ;**  said  Harriet,  at- 
tempting a  smile.  "And  yet,  Florence, — sweet- 
est— happiest — girl, — if  you  would  but— could 
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but — answer  one  question, — and  yet  why  need^ 
it?— Could  it  tell  me  more  than   I   already 

know?" She  paused,  and  with  an  effort, 

aiming  at  raillery, — "  So,  Seymour  is  the  happy 
man,  after  all  ?"  she  resumed.  **  Give  me  credit 
ibrmy  prediction." 

**  Captain  Seymour ! — What  can  you  mean, 
my  dear  Harriet  ? — I  am  bewildered." 

**  It  is  not  like  your  usual  candour  to  affect 
such  a  tone,  Florence,"  said  Miss  Albany,  re-* 
proachfully.  "  Far  be  it  from  me  to  attempt  to 
penetrate  any  thing  you  wish  to  conceal ; — only 
from  our  hereditary  friendship,— the  friendship 
of  our  mothers, — I  thought,  I  fancied,  you 
would  not  object  to  speak  to  me  frankly  of  a 
circumstance  so  important  to  you,  and  one, 
moreover,  which  must  shortly  be  divulged  to 
the  whole  cantonment." 

"  If  I  had  anything  certain  to  tell,"  said  Flo- 
rence, blushing  more  painfully  than  before, 
**  but  delicacy, — propriety, — must  surely  keep 
me  silent  on  a  matter  which,  after  all,  may  but 
be  the  conjecture  of — of  vanity." 

**  Then  Seymour  has  not  yet  proposed  ?" — 
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8fiud  Harriet,  with  an  animation  that  was  so 
closely  allied  to  hope,  as  to  indicate  more  self- 
ishness than,  in  a  guarded  moment,  she  would 
have  chosen  to  exhibit,  admitting  that  her  sus- 
picions were  correct. 

"  Captain  Seymour  !*»  said  Florence,  with 
mingled  surprise  and  earnestness.  ^  How  can 
you  suspect  me  of  entertaining  so  vain  a 
thought  ? — He  is  the  last  man  on  earth  whom  I 
should  judge  likely  to  commit  himself  by  mar- 
rying,— tlie  last  man,  with  all  his  agreeable- 
ness  and  good-nature, — whom /should  choose 
to  marry.** 

Harriet  did  not  reply.  She  struggled  with 
her  emotion  for  a  few  seconds :  but  the  re-ac- 
tion of  her  feelings  was  too  violent  to  be  re- 
strained by  one  so  little  used  to  self-command, 
and,  covering  her  face  Tidth  her  hands,  she  burst 
into  tears. 

Florence,  equally  surprised  and  alarmed, 
could  but  look  with  pity  on  an  exhibition  of 
passionate  feelings,  of  the  cause  of  which  she 
had  not  the  remotest  conception.  From  all  she 
had  seen  of  the  character  of  Miss  Albany, — 
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from  all  Harriet's  declarations  of  her  own 
modes  of  thinking,  and  views  of  life, — she  was 
the  last  person  to  be  suspected  of  indulging  a 
violent  attachment  for  any  man, — ^least  of  all,  an 
unsolicited  attachment. 

Miss  Albany  afforded  another  illustration  of 
the  necessity  of  that  sacred  injunction, — *^  Let 
him  that  thinketh  he  standeth,  take  heed  lest 
he  fall."'  Self-relying,  confident  in  her  ovm 
reasonable  method  of  appreciating  the  things 
of  life  at  their  real  value, — ambitious  on  prin- 
ciple,— covetous  of  wealth,  not  by  temperament, 
but  from  a  conviction  of  its  necessity  in  procur- 
ing all  those  luxuries  and  appendages  to  con- 
sideration, which,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
worldly,  are  absolutely  indispensable  to  respect- 
ability,— ahe  allowed  herself  to  receive  the 
assiduous  attentions  of  a  most  accomplished 
man,  who  knew  more  of  the  world  than  she 
did,  and  consequentiy  foiled  her  at  her  own 
weapons.  Captain  Seymour  was  not  long  in 
developing  a  character  which,  in  so  many 
points,  resembled  his  own ;— in  the  selfishness, 
which  considered  self-indulgence  the  great  end 
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of  existence ; — ^is  the  coquetry,  which  exulted 
in  inspiring  attachments  it  nevermeant  to  reci- 
procate.   His  letter  to  his  friend  reveals  the 
real  nature  of  his  feelings  for  the  worldly  Har- 
riet, and  the  pure,  single-minded,  and  intellec- 
tual Florence*    Perfectly  aware  of  the  senti- 
ments with  which  the  former  regarded  him,  he 
had  no  compassion  for  the  tenderness  that 
had    been    only    almost    solicited,  and   was 
yielded  against  every  principle  that  had,  hither- 
to, been  acknowledged  as  a  rule  of  action  by 
its  unfortunate  subject.    Captain  Seymour,  by 
his  own  confession,  would  not  have  married  an 
angel,  unless  she  had  brought  a  golden  dowry, 
and,  probably,  hardly  that  would  have  tempted 
him  to  an  union  with  a  woman  whose  resem- 
blance to  himself  had  the  miserable  effect  of 
rendering  him  distrustful  of  her.    The  snares  of 
each  had  been  spread,  but  one  only  had  been 
rendered  captive,  and  that  was  unfortunately 
the  weaker  antagonist, — the  one  to  whom, — 
from  the  habits  of  society, — the  imperious  pre- 
scriptions of  her  sex, — defeat  was  attended  by 
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mortification^  and  by  anguish,  which  were  only 
not  despair. 

**  Abhor  me — despise  me,  as  you  please,** 
said  Harriet  at  length,  slowly  recovering; — 
<^  your  contempt  for  me  cannot  equal  my  own. 
One  would  not  be  outdone  in  everything,  you 
know,**  she  added  with  bitterness. 

Florence  could  offer  only  general  soothings 
and  consolations,  but  she  was  not  permitted  to 
remain  long  ignorant  of  the  source  of  her 
friend's  distress. 

"  So  Seymour  really  has  not  proposed,"  said 
Harriet,  reviving,  as  she  admitted  a  conviction 
so  essential  to  her  peace.  ^'  How  you  and  I 
have  been  playing  at  cross  purposes ! — But 
after  all — why  should  I  be  so  forward  as  to  ad- 
mit a  hojpe  that  has  no  stabler  foundation  than 
man's  caprice  ? — Seymour  admires  you,  Flo- 
rence;— you  cannot  be  so  yoimg,  or  so  blind, 
as  to  be  ignorant  of  that  fact.** 

^*  Esteems  me,  perhaps,**  returned  Florence, 
— "  not  quite  so  highly,  but  with  the  same  kind 
of  sentiment  as  he  regards  my  mother.** 
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"  Ah,  if  it  were  so  ! — If  one  could  but  be 
certain  ! — ^Tell  me,  Florence,  what  Se^inour  has 
ever  said  to  you  of  me  ? " 

**  He  has  always  had  the  politeness  to  speak 
of  you  in  such  a  manner  as  he  knew  would  be 
acceptable  to  us,  your  best — your  oldest  friends 
in  this  country.  Do  you  suppose  any  person 
would  venture  to  censure  you  to  us  ?" 

"  No,  my  kind  child  ; — but  that  is  not  pre- 
cisely what  I  meant  you  to  understand. — Are 
you  quite  sure,  Florence,  that  your  heart  has  es- 
caped the  fascinations  of  a  man  whom  all  the 
world  besides  pronounce  irresistible  ?^^ 

"  Quite  sure,'*  said  Florence,  with  the  firm- 
ness of  truth,  and  of  prepossession. 

"  Tell  me  then,  dear  girl,— do  you  iipagine — 
can  you  divine— No,  no — it  is  impossible  ! — 1 
cannot  ask  the  humiliating  question  even  of 
you.** 

A  light  broke  suddenly  upon  the  mind  of 
Rorence.  Inexperienced  as  she  was, — con- 
vinced  also  of  the  ambitious  views  of  her  com- 
panion,— she  could  no  longer  be  blind  to  the 
fact  of  Harriet's  unsolicited  preference  of  Hey- 
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mour,  and  how  much  soever  an  unwooed  at- 
tachment was  repugnant  to  all  her  own  ideas 
of  the  propriety  and  fitness  of  things^ — she 
could  not  withhold  her  compassion  from  a 
woman  who,  in  addition  to  the  misery  conse* 
quent  on  the  uncertainty  of  her  preference  being 
retumedi  had  to  sustain  the  shock  of  proving 
how  unstable  was  the  foundation  on  which  all 
her  fondly  cherished  principles  had  rested. 

"  Captain  Sejrmour,"  said  Florence,  with  a 
regard  to  truth  that  was  never  violated,  and  was 
even  more  scrupulously  observed  on  a  point  on 
which  she  believed  the  peace  of  her  fnend  to 
be  at  issue,  ^'  has  given  me  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve him  capable  of  such  an  attachment  to  any 
woman  as  would  tempt  him  to  marry.  On  the 
contraty,  he  has  always  insisted,  both  to  my 
father  and  myself,  on  the  impossibility  of  his 
forming  any  connexion  of  the  kind,  unless  ac- 
cident threw  in  his  way  a  woman  whose  fortune 
equalled  the  extent  of  personal  attraction  he 
should  require,~a  thing  hardly  to  be  expected 
in  India.** 

"  Mercenary  coxcomb !  ^  said  Harriet,  with  a 
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shudder.  "  Love,  however,  has  wrought  greater 
miracles  than  the  overthrow  of  opinions  such 
as  his.  My  great  fear  of  his  regarding  with 
preference  a  visible  and  tangible  object  being 
removed,  I  can  contemplate  the  future,  if  with 
doubt,  still  without  despair.'* 

The  two  became  profoundly  silent  under  the 
operation  of  very  different  states  of  feeling.  In 
addition  to  the  astonishment  felt  by  Florence  at 
discovering  that  Miss  Albany  was  really  cherish- 
ing an  attachment,  for  which  she  was  ready  and 
willing  to  sacrifice  all  the  ambitious  views  to 
realize  which  she  had  avowedly  sailed  to  India, 
she  could  not  comprehend  the  species  of  en* 
couragement  with  which  her  friend  evidently 
received  the  marked  and  intelligible  attentions 
of  Mr.  Tomkins.  It  was  new  to  her,  that  a 
practised  coquette,  having  a  particular  object  in 
view,  was  little  scrupulous  whose  feelings  she 
sacrificed  in  attaining  it. 

Harriet,  meanwhile,  was  absorbed  in  a  reverie 
in  which  hope  and  fear  by  turns  predominated. 
Believing  firmly  thather  unconscious  companion 
was  too  little  vain  to  ascertain  the  exact  extent 
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of  the  admiration  she  excited  in  the  other  sex. 
Miss  Albany  was  yet  convincedy  that  Captain 
Seymour  had  been,  at  least,  in  danger  of  regard- 
ing her  with  sentiments  of  such  exclusive  de- 
votion as  must  have  destroyed  her  hopes  for 
ever.  How  he  had  contrived  to  escape  just 
short  of  an  entanglement  she  could  not  conceive, 
and  she  attributed  it  rather  to  the  inexperience 
of  her  companion  than  to  her  perfect  integrity. 
Conscious  of  her  ovni  exceeding  personal  at- 
tractions, vain  of  her  knowledge  of  mankind, 
and  confident  in  her  power  of  managing  them, 
she  hoped,  were  the  field  once  clear,  she  should 
win  the  heart  she  coveted.  She  had  learnt 
enough  this  morning  to  be  convinced,  that  Flo- 
rence had  an  attachment  which  would  probably 
be  revealed  shortly,  and  she  calculated  on  the 
wound  the  vanity  of  Seymour  would  receive, 
when  that  revelation  was  made,  as  ofiering  an 
opportimity  to  catch  his  heart  in  the  rebound. 
The  morning  airing  of  the  two  terminated, 
therefore,  more  peaceably  than  its  commence- 
ment promised.  As  they  approached  the 
Residency,  Harriet  said,  in  a  subdued  tone, 
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"  I  need  not  ask  you  not  to  betray  the  weak- 
ness you  have  witnessed.  Your  own  delicacy 
is  my  safe-guard ;  let  me  entreat  you  not  even 
to  render  your  mother  a  party  to  my  secreL 
It  can  be  attended  with  no  possible  good,  and 
will  lower  me  both  in  her  eyes  and  my  own." 

"  Trust  me,"  said  Florence  earnestly  ;  "  it 
is  an  accidential  confidence,  which  mamma 
would  not  even  desire  to  share." 

And  Harriet  did  confide  implicitly  in  an 
assurance,  which  the  integrity  she  reiSpected 
without  imitating,  guaranteed. 

A  large  party  assembled  at  the  Residency 
this  evening.  It  was  one  of  those  magnificent 
entertainments  in  which  Mr.  Norman  laid  aside 
the  parsimonious  spirit  that  generally  regulated 
bis  proceedings.  Every  thing  was  conducted 
on  a  scale  of  splendour,  that  might  have  been 
envied  by  the  most  ostentatious  Plenipo.  that 
ever  represented  his  sovereign  at  the  proudest 
European  court.  The  most  profuse  lights, 
the  choicest  viands,  the  costliest  wines,  did 
honour  to  the  station  occupied  by  the  host,  and 
was  in   character   with  the  enormous   salary 
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given  by  his  government  The  company  was 
more  numerous  than  any  that  had  before 
surrounded  the  table  of  the  present  Resident  of 
Kirkpore,  and  many  of  the  older  denizens  of 
the  place  began  to  whisper  among  themselves  a 
hope,  that  the  ancient  glories  of  the  Residency^ 
celebrated  even  in  the  hospitable  east  for  the 
munificence  that  had  once  presided  within  its 
walls,  would  be  revived. 

Harriet,  although  her  eyes  were  averted, 
with  that  consciousness  which  somebody  has 
called  the  sixth  sense  of  lovcj  was  aware  of  the 
entree  of  Captain  Seymour,  knew  that  he  had 
paid  the  customary  compliments  to  Mrs. 
Norman,  and  was  standing,  in  apparently 
earnest  conversation,  with  the  Resident.  The 
heart  of  Miss  Albany  throbbed  painfully,  and 
no  exertion  of  self-command  enabled  her  to 
tranquillize  the  tumult  She  hoped,  feared, 
desired,  and  dreaded  his  approach.  Mr. 
Tomkins,  who  had  hitherto  been  rewarded  for 
his  efforts  at  conversation,*- and  to  him  every 
attempt  of  the  kind  was  an  effort, — ^vrith  an 
occasional  smile,  watched  in  vain  for  that  light 
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which  was  the  sunshine  that  wanned  his 
honest  love  into  growth  and  vigour.  He 
could  not  catch  the  sparkle  of  the  eje  now 
downcast  and  hidden  beneath  its  drooping 
lid.  He  saw  the  colour  of  the  cheek  deepen 
and  fade  alternately,  and  he  whispered  a  fear 
that  the  object  of  his  tenderness  was  ill, — a 
conjecture  repulsed  with  a  peevish  expression 
of  impatience.  Poor  Mr.  Tomkins  could  but 
wonder,  and  add  it  to  his  already  large  list  of 
the  inexplicable  mysteries  that  constitute  the 
idiosyncrasy  of  each  particular  woman. 

Captain  Seymour,  however,  made  no  attempt 
to  divide  the  attention  of  the  lady  with  the 
enviable  Mr.  John  Tomkins.  A  bow,  the 
courtesy  and  polished  elegance  of  which  might 
have  excited  the  admiration  of  George  the 
Fourth,  expressed  his  sense  of  her  presence. 
He  stood  for  a  few  minutes  before  each  lady  of 
his  acquaintance,  addressing  her  with  the 
happy  confidence  of  a  man  certain  of  being 
listened  to  with  approbation,  and  receiving  the 
reward  of  his  attention  in  the  smile  with  which 
one  fair  face  after  another  was  lifted  up   to 
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his.  At  length,  having  noticed  everj  person  in 
the  room  by  a  greeting,  varying  in  warmth 
from  the  distant  bow  to  the  friendly  shake  of  the 
hands, — ^from  the  cold  "  how  are  you  ?  *'  to  the 
emphatic  inquiry  after  the  health  of  a  whole 
household,— -he  placed  himself  behind  the  sofa 
on  which  Florence  was  seated  between  her 
mother  and  Mr.  Travers,  and  commenced  a 
conversation  with  the  Middleton  party,  the 
interest  and  animation  of  which  might  be 
gathered  from  the  countenances  of  the  speakers 
generally.  Even  Mr.  Travers  looked  more 
cordially  on  Captain  Se3rmour  than  usual,  but 
that  might  be  the  effect  of  half  an  hour's  con- 
versation he  had  contrived  to  have  with 
Florence  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  during 
her  mother's  accidental  absence  from  the 
boudoir  appropriated  to  their  use  at  the  Resi- 
dency. 

The  perturbation  of  Miss  Albany  ceased,  it 
is  true,  but  it  was  succeeded  by  sensations 
much  less  pleasurable.  A  dull,  heavy  sense 
of  suffering  oppressed  her, — a  something  more 
intolerable  than  pain.    Hitherto  she  had  de- 
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precated  suspense,  and  at  present  she  was 
compelled  to  pronounce  its  torture  less  eXqui* 
site  than  the  agony  she  was  now  compelled  to 
endure.  It  seemed  as  if  Seymour  had  a  snale 
for  every  body  but  her,  who,  in  the  deep  pro- 
stration of  her  spirit,  at  this  moment  of  the 
empire  of  passion^  would  have  valued  the  least 
expression  of  his  tenderness  beyond  the  homage 
of  a  world.  And  then  awakened  the  conscious- 
ness of  all  her  former  hopes,  the  recoUection  of 
all  the  thoughts  and  prospects  which  had  been 
the  purpose  of  her  previous  life.  What  was 
there  in  an  union  with  Captain  Seymour  which 
could  gratify  the  ambition  which  she  had, 
hitherto,  had  pride  in  acknowledging  to  be  the 
braver  passiim  of  her  soul  ?  Her  union  with  him 
would  necessarily  result  in  a  protracted  resi- 
dence in  India,  and  a  small  independence  at 
the  close  of  their  career.  And  was  this  the 
fulfilment  of  the  destiny  which  birth,  education, 
the  gifts  of  nature,  had  marked  out  for  Harriet 
Albany  ?  Was  it  for  this  she  had  quitted  her 
happy  home  ?  Was  it  for  this  she  had  relin- 
quished the  himdred  alliances  of  equal  value 
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that  bad  been  offered  to  ber  acceptance  in 
England  ?  Her  judgment,  ber  pride,  revolted 
at  the  answer,  but  lore  deemed  tbat  Seymour 
more  tban  counterpoised  all  tbe  worldly  advan- 
tages tbat  bad  been  tbe  previous  bope  and  aim 
of  ber  existence. 

Dinner  began  and  ended,  and  still  Harriet 
was  attended  by  tbe  assiduous  Tomkins,  and 
still  Seymour  extended  neitber  look  nor  word 
to  ber,  except  tbe  ordinary,  and,  considering  ber 
as  one  of  tbe  family  of  tbe  Resident,  indispens- 
able ceremony  of  taking  wine.  His  attention 
to  Florence  was  quite  as  remarkable  as  bis 
neglect  of  ber  unbappy  friend,  and  tbe  baugbty 
spirit  of  Harriet  burned  to  avenge  itself. 

Tbe  apparently  interminable  dinner  at  lengtb 
ended.  Tbe  ladies  retired.  Music,  tbat  sub- 
stitute in  all  civilized  countries  wbicb  igno- 
rance more  frequently  tban  feeling  offers  for 
conversation,  was  a  resoiux^  gladly  accepted 
by  tbe  ladies,  to  obviate  tbat  necessity  for 
friendly  cbit-cbat  wbicb  is  generally  siqpposed 
to  exist  during  tbe  bour  of  tbeir  adjournment 
Mrs.  Norman  bad  scarcely  completed  a  single 
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aria,  and  had  resigned  her  seat  to  the  niece  of 
her  husband,  when  the  gentlemen,  after  the 
short  sederunt  characteristic  of  Indian  eater- 
tainments,  joined  them. 

What  inexplicable  motire, — or  whether  the 
spirit  of  coquetry  which  influenced  so  much  of 
his  existence,  actuated  Seymour,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  divine ;  but  the  fact  is  certain,  that  as 
soon  as  he  perceived  Harriet  at  the  harp,  he 
approached  the  instrument,  and  hung  over  it 
with  looks  which  feelings  far  less  interested 
than  hers  might  have  interpreted  into  love. 

Her  downcast  eye, — the  tremulousness  of  her 
touch,  as  she  attempted  to  press  the  chords, 
did  not  render  her  less  captivating  in  the  eye 
of  a  practised  man  of  the  world.  Even  he 
softened,  as  he  looked  into  the  depths  of  that 
proud  and  haughty  spirit,  thus  humbled  and 
agitated  before  him.  There  was  that  in  his 
countenance  which  Harriet  had  never  yet  seen 
there,  and  the  re-action — the  sudden  admission 
of  feelings  of  hope  and  triumph,  broke  the  speU 
to  which  they  owed  their  origin. 

Seymour  immediately  began  to  address  her 
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in  the  tone  of  light  and  unmeaning  gallantry 
which  woman  least  tolerates  from  the  lips  of  the 
man  she  truly  loves.  In  that  species  of  artifice, 
however,  Harriet  was  quite  as  much  an  adept 
as  himself,  and  her  secret  indignation  restored 
her  self-command. 

*^  This  is  the  gayest  party  I  have  known  at 
the  Residency,*'  said  Seymour.  ^^  One  needs 
not  be  surprised,  however ;  it  never  before  con- 
tained such  a  magnet." 

''  A  pretty  enough  compliment,  as  far  as  it 
goes ;  but  I  fear  so  much  used  as  nearly  to  be 
worn  out,**  returned  Harriet,  affecting  gaiety. 

^^  It  is  fortunate  that  amongst  all  its  faults,  it 
cannot  be  charged  with  oriental  exaggeration,** 
returned  Seymour. 

^^  Now,  indeed,  you  have  left  me  immeasur- 
ably behind  you,**  said  Harriet,  smiling  as  bril- 
liantly as  if  her  heart  were  at  peace.  ^'  Confess 
that  I  have  sustained  admirably  my  double  role 
of  musician  and  speaker.  There  is  one  ad- 
vantage in  music  at  a  large  party  of  this  kind^ 
nobody  listens  to  it.** 

^'  And  if  they  did,  I  question  whether  the 
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feelings  of  the  generality  are  not  too  obtuse  to 
be  much  charmed  with  it.  I  have  heard  Miss 
Middleton  sing  with  her  seraph-yoice,  amidst  a 
hum  like  the  whisper  of  Babel.'' 

*^  It  would  be  cruel  to  ask  her  to  sing  this 
eTeningy**  said  Miss  Albany,  with  an  air  of  af- 
fection; ^^  you  may  see  quite  enough  of  the  real 
state  of  affairs,  by  turning  your  eye  towards  the 
sofa  on  which  she  is  seated." 

Captain  Seymour  did  turn  his  eye  in  the 
direction  pointed  out,  and  he  saw,  as  much  less 
observant  people  than  himself  could  not  fail 
of  seeing,  that  Florence  was  completely  en- 
grossed by  Mr.  Travers. 

"  Are  you  really  but  just  suspecting  that 
engagement?''  said  he,  M^ith  an  air  of  compas* 
siouate  surprise.  ^'  The  whole  cantonment  of 
Kirkpore  have  already  decided  on  the  day  of 
Miss  Middleton's  marriage  with  the  happy  Mr. 
Travers." 

Harriet  did  not  reply.  She  arose  and  quitted 
the  harp,  whilst  Captain  Seymour,  of  necessity, 
attended  her  to  a  seat. 

'^  Mr.  Travers  is  an  enviable  man,"  he  re* 
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sumed.  ^'  He  will  find  in  the  fair  one  he  has 
chosen,  all  that  can  embellish  existence, — all 
that  can  effidear  his  home.  This  is  predselj 
what  a  sensible  man  should  contemplate  as  the 
results  of  his  marriage.  I  look  on  the  state 
only  with  the  eye  of  a  disinterested  spectator, 
you  know,"  he  continued  with  a  smile,  '^  but  it 
k(U  occurred  to  me,  that  much  of  the  misery  at- 
tendant  on  married  life,  results  firom  the  egre- 
gious mistake  those  people  fall  into,  who  defer 
rather  to  the  opinion  of  the  world  in  selecting  a 
wife,  than  to  their  own  judgment.  Nothing  is 
more  contagious  than  admiration ;  and  for  my 
own  part,  were  I  matrimonially  inclined,  which, 
as  every  body  knows,  is  out  of  the  question,  I 
should  be  very  suspicious  of  any  preference  for 
an  acknowledged  belle,  the  observed  of  all  ob- 
servers;^-! should  fear  that  I  was  rather  follow- 
ing the  track  of  the  herd,  than  striking  into  a 
path  which  my  own  reason  told  me  would  lead 
io  the  desired  goal.^ 

Miss  Albany  had  sufficient  self-command  to 
smile  a  reply,  but  she  could  not  trust  her  voice. 
She  felt  the  rebuke, — the  indiffer8nce,«*con- 
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veyed  by  ibis  speech, — in  the  inmost  lecessek 
of  her  spirit.  She  could  not  seem  to  under- 
stand it» — ^for  that  would  have  rendered  her 
ridiculous; — she  could  not  venture  to  retort  a 
sarcasm,  for  that  would  have  proved  she  had 
appropriated  what  was  capable  of  a  general 
interpretation.  Above  all,  she  was  compelled 
to  admit  the  full  conviction  that  she,  less,  per- 
haps, than  any  other  person  in  the  world,  was 
likely  to  be  the  object  of  Captain  Seymour's 
preference* 

And  during  the  pause  that  followed,  she 
could  not  help  taking  a  rapid  sur\'ey  of  the 
causes  that  had  led  to  such  a  result  Con- 
science suggested  her  own  coquetry  as  the 
least  likely  quality  to  attract  a  man,  the  busi- 
ness of  whose  life  had  been  to  excite  an  in- 
terest in  almost  every  woman  of  any  preten- 
sions who  had  fallen  in  his  way.  This  ad- 
mission led  her  to  another  link  in  the  chain  of 
circumstances, — the  education  which  had  in- 
fiised  such  an  ingredient  into  her  mind,  or 
rather  had  prepared  her  for  the  indulgence  of 
it  as  soon  as  her  entrance  into  society  afforded 
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an  arena  for  its  display.  Then  the  recollection 
of  her  mother  awoke  a  hundred  precepts,  illus- 
trated by  her  example,  which  had  made  her 
what  she  was ; — and  with  a  sigh  that  had  in  it 
as  much  of  condemnation  as  regret,  she  aroused 
herself  from  a  rererie  which  had  embraced  so 
many  objects  in  an  interval  of  a  few  minutes. 

She  found  the  quick,  and  sometimes  dis- 
agreeable eyes  of  Captain  Seymour  fixed  on 
her  with  an  expression  that  awakened  all  the 
womanly  pride  of  her  nature, — air  the  conven- 
tional pride  of  her  education.  **  I  was  occupied 
with  conjectures  on  the  future  happiness  of  my 
friend  Florence,*^  she  said  with  vivacity ; 
"very  impertinent  conjectures,  you  will  allow, 
considering  how  well  she  is  provided  with  ad- 
visers.— However,  T  shall  receive  my  punish- 
ment in  the  frowns  of  my  uncle,  who  is  look- 
ing at  me  with  more  anger  than  one  would 
voluntarily  excite.  Fray  lend  me  your  arm 
across  the  room,  that  I  may  endeavour  to  pro- 
pitiate him.^ 

*^  I  fear  there  is  a  greater  attraction  there,^ 
said  he,  assuming  a  soilness  of  manner  which 
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she  felt,  after  the  avowal  he  had  just  made,  to 
be  absolutely  insulting.  *^  Mr.  Tomkins  is  at 
Mr.  Norman's  elbow,  I  perceive.** 

"  Receiving  a  diplomatic  lesson,  probably,** 
she  replied,  with  a  gracious  smile.  ^*  You  are 
aware  that  he  is,  on  some  yet  unascertained 
day  of  this  present  anno  domini,  to  be  my 
uncle's  successor." 

"  Is  it  positively  ascertained  ?** 

"  One  would  not  divulge  the  *  secrets  of  the 
prison  house*  to  the  profane,^  said  she,  with 
a  gaiety  the  brighter,  perhaps,  from  its  spark- 
ling most  where  the  ice  appeared  ; — *^  I  think, 
however,  I  may  venture  to  say,  positively. — 
Not  another  word,  if  you  please.  My  uncle*s 
fiiir  wife  looks  ten  thousand  daggers.** 

Seymour  was  compelled  to  lead  her  to  Mr. 
Norman,  and  to  feel  that,  in  the  tactics  of 
coquetry,  she  was,  to  say  the  least,  his  match  ; 
probably  he  felt  more  interest  for  her  on  this 
occasion  than  he  had  ever  before  experienced, 
for  he  discovered  that  her  passion  was  not 
strong  enough  to  conquer  her  ambition,  and 
that  his  triumph  was  confined  to  his  own  inter- 

VOL.   I.  L 
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nal  persuasion  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  her 
feelings  for  him,  which,  however,  had  never 
been  displayed  in  a  manner  sufficiently  pal- 
pable to  gratify  his  vanity  by  their  publicity 

The  fate  of  Harriet  Albany  was  now  irre- 
vocably decided.  Animated  by  the  gaiety 
around, — by  the  radiance  of  the  smiles  she 
vouchsafed  to  him, — by  her  gracious  manner, 
— ^Mr.  Tomkins  found  courage  to  male  the 
proposal  she  had  so  long  anticipated.  Goaded 
by  disappointment,  anger,  mortification,  and 
the  desire  of  such  revenge  as  she  believed  her 
marriage  would  inflict  on  Seymour,  she  pro- 
nounced an  assent,  which  was  hardly  uttered, 
when  all  the  dreary  future  of  her  existence, 
with  such  a  companion,  seemed  to  extend  in 
long  perspective  before  her,  and  antedate  the 
misery  that  must  necessarily  result  firom  an 
union  entered  into  from  motives  so  unholy. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

**  My  father,"  said  Mr.  Travers  to  Colonel 

Middleton,  on  the  morning  after  their  return 
from  the  Residency,  ^^  was  that  most  unfortu- 
nate being  in  the  scale  of  society,  a  poor  noble- 
man, with  rank  to  support,  and  none  of  the 
*  means  and  appliances '  necessary  to  sustain  it 
I  have  said  that  he  teas  a  poor  noble ; — that 
poverty,  however,  ceased  to  exist  on  his  mar- 
riage. To  escape  fix>m  its  evils,  he  married  a 
woman  whose  origin  he  despised,  and  to  whose 
person,  I  fear,  he  was  indifferent,  but  whose 
wealth  supplied — amply  supplied — all  the  de- 
ficiencies of  his  own. 

**  The  effect  of  his  own  early  privations  was 
to  exaggerate,  to  his  apprehension,  the- evils  of 

l2 
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povert J  and  rank  united,  beyond  even  their  due 
extent  The  peerage  descending,  of  course,  to 
his  eldest  son,  his  anxiety  was  unbounded,  not 
only  to  secure  to  that  son  all  the  property  of 
my  mother,  but  to  accumulate  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, by  contracting  his  own  expenses.  The 
younger  branches  were  provided  for  by  appoint- 
ments similar  to  my  own;  daughters,  fortu- 
nately he  had  none ;  and  we,  being  put  in  a 
condition  to  earn  the  bread  we  eat,  by  a  gentle- 
manly sort  of  toil  which  neither  touches  his 
purse  nor  wounds  his  pride,  are  allowed  to  pur- 
sue a  very  independent  mode  of  conduct,  being 
enjoined  only  to  one  act  of  filial  obedience, — 
never  to  trouble  our  noble  fiither  for  pecuniary 
assistance. 

^^  Two  thousand  pounds  each  is  secured  to 
me  and  my  younger  brothers,  by  manriage*set- 
tlement,  and  this,  independently  of  my  position 
in  the  service,  is  the  entire  amount  of  my 
worldly  possessions.^' 

**  It  is  not  a  very  brilliant  prospect,  certain- 
ly,'* said  the  colonel ;  but  his  benign  counte- 
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naiK^  softened  the  effect  of  his  words.  "  How- 
ever, my  girl  likes  you,— and  her  mother  is 
your  advocate.  She  reminds  me  that  I  pos- 
sessed scarcely  so  much  on  our  marriage,  and 
you  are  near  your  troop.  Florence  might  pos- 
sibly make  a  more  advantageous  alliance  in  a 
worldly  point  of  view ;  but  let  me  say,  there  is 
no  man  I  know  to  whom  I  would  more  will- 
ingly give  her  than  to  yourself." 

Mr.  Travers  expressed  his  gratitude  with  all 
a  lovet^s  ardour,  and  he  endured  patiently  a 
long  exposition  of  Colonel  Middleton's  views 
of  the  law  of  entail,  and  all  the  evils  connected 
with  it; — four  or  five  well-bom  paupers  being 
generally,  according  to  him,  the  necessary  price 
at  which  overgrown  wealth  was  secured  to  the 
possessor  of  aristocratic  rank  and  its  ap- 
pendages. 

If  ever  human  being  were  in  the  possession 
of  happiness,  nearly  perfect,  it  was  Florence  at 
this  period.  Assured  of  the  affection  of  a  man 
to  whom  her  heart  was  fondly  attached,  and  of 
whom  her  judgment  was  equally  proud, — ^her 
choice,  sanctioned  by  the  approbation  of  the 
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parents  she  revered, — what  was  there  wanting 
to  the  completion  of  her  felicity  ? — Only  the 
certainty  that  her  union  wonld  not  be  followed 
by  separation  from  those  parents, — a  result 
hardly  to  be  contemplated  for  a  long  interval. 
And  even  when,  at  some  distant  time,  Mr. 
Travers  might  be  ordered  to  rejoin  his  own 
regiment,  Colonel  Middleton  had  reasonable 
grounds  for  believing  that  he  could,  by  exert- 
ing his  interest  in  the  proper  quarter,  procure 
his  own  removal  to  the  same  or  a  near  station. 

Happy,  therefore,  in  the  present, — full  of 
hope  regarding  the  future,'-contented  with  the 
unaspiring  role  that  it  would  be  her  part  to 
sustain  in  the  great  drama  of  human  life,^- 
Florence  formed  a  strong  contrast  to  her  ambi* 
tious  friend,  Miss  Albany. 

The  destiny  of  Harriet  Albany  was  decided. 
She  had  accepted  the  proposals  of  Mr.  Tom- 
kins,  a  man  who  had,  since  the  commencement 
of  her  acquaintance  with  him,  been  the  object 
of  her  unqualified  ridicule,  and  whose  manners 
and  person,  whatever  might  be  the  respect  due 
to  the  integrity  of  his  character,  were  in  the 
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highest  degree  repugnant  to  her  taste.  If  the 
gratification  of  ambition  could  have  satisfied 
the  hearty  hers  might  have  reposed  in  the  full 
attainment  of  its  object;  —  but  other  and 
stronger  passions  had  been  called  into  being. 
Love,  the  existence  of  which  the  woman  of 
fashion  had  afiected  to  deride,  had  subdued  her 
with  the  might  of  its  omnipotent  empire.  Har- 
riet loved — in  vain ;  and  the  proud,  humiliated 
spirit  found  its  own  punishment  in  the  very 
means  it  had  talien  to  avenge  itself  on  him, 
who  had  dared  to  sport  with  its  terrible 
feelings. 

She  herself  will  afford  a  closer  insight  into 
her  feelings  than  can  be  given  by  any  third 
person.  At  this  critical  juncture  she  wrote 
thus  to  Miss  Middleton : — 

"  After  all,  then,  my  dear  Florence, — sup- 
ported by  all  the  prudence  of  your  father, — all 
the  discretion  of  your  mother,--- all  your  own 
self-command, — ^you  are,  in  reality,  destined  to 
sustain  the  undignified  role  of  a  subaltem^s  wife, 
and  I  am  to  congratulate  you  on  the  prospect 
which  is  opening  to  you. 
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**  Of  the  man  who  has  fallen  to  your  lot,  1 
have  little  to  say^  because  I  have  nothing  to 
object  to  him.  He  is  not  to  be  found  fanlt  with, 
as  men  go  in  these  days.  You  know,  however, 
that  in  such  cases  the  man,  distinct  from  all 
the  appendages  and  appurtenances  which  form 
his  social  existence,  was  always  a  very  minor 
consideration  in  my  plans  for  the  future,  and 
my  theory  will  be  sufficiently  elucidated  by  my 
practice,  as  you  will  acknowledge,  on  learning 
that  I  have  actuaUy  condescended  to  receive  with 
favour  the  humble  petition  of  honest  John  Tom- 
kins,  my  devoted  slave  and  servant,  setting 
forth  his  pretensions  to  the  honour  of  my  fair 
hand,  &c.,  &c.,  &c . 

**  Mr.  Tomkins  is  altogether  a  very  unex- 
ceptionable jMir/f.  One  is  not  accountable  for 
the  defective  manners  and  address  of  one> 
husband,  which,  afler  all,  are  of  minor  import 
with  everybody  of  a  sufficiently  ascertained 
position.  People  who  have  to  make  their  way 
in  the  world,  do  well  to  cultivate  these  pass- 
ports to  favour,  but  one  who  has  rather  patron- 
age to  bestow  than  to  solicit,  can  afford  to  dis- 
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regard  them.  The  temper  of  my  future  lord  is 
quiet  enough,  and  I  am  convinced  he  will  allour 
me  to  foDow  my  own  peculiar  tastes  without 
any  troublesome  interference.  To  be  sure  he 
is  fond  of  retirement  and  domestic  felicity,  and 
such  like  paradisaical  illusions,  which,  I  appre- 
hendy  have  had  little  substantial  existence  since 
the  expulsion  of  our  first  parents  from  Eden  ; 
but  the  situation  he  is  to  fill  will  compel  him 
to  live  in  the  world,  and  it  wiU  be  strange  in- 
deed if  the  wife  of  the  Resident  of  Kirkpore 
should  be  condemned  to  the  horrors  of  solitude. 
In  India,  splendour  and  distinction  will  be 
secured  by  such  an  union,  whilst  my  return  to 
England,— the  idtimate  hope  and  object  of 
every  civilized  being  in  this  part  of  the  world, — 
will  be  greatly  approximated  by  it.  Then,  inde- 
pendent of  his  position,  the  character  of  honest 
John — (do  not  be  shocked  that  I  continue  to 
can  him  so ; — ^recollect  the  hackneyed  line  of 
Pope  ;) — is  really  respectable.  The  whole 
world  give  him  credit  for  sound  understanding, 
and  for  considerable  acquirements.  To  be  sure, 
the  latter  are  exhibited  so  little^  that  one  would 
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be  apt  to  suspect  they  were  like  the  country- 
u)an*8  gold,  hidden  so  cunningly  he  could  not 
find  it  himself.  The  reality,  however,  is  of 
the  less  consequence,  as  he  enjoys  the  reputa- 
tion of  possessing  them.  And  it  is  not  having^ 
but  being  thought  to  have,  which  is  the  one 
thing  necessary  for  consideration. 

*^  If  Mr.  Tomldns  were  rather  more  conversant 
with  the  heart  of  woman,  a  person  so  diffident 
of  himself  as  he  is,  might  be  likely  to  regret  the 
absence  of  ientiment  which  so  strongly  cha- 
racterizes our  intercourse.  Having  quitted 
England  before  he  knew  anything  of  the  usages 
du  mande  there,  I  suppose  he  attributes  my 
coldness  or  composure, — call  it  by  which  name 
you  will, — to  the  etiquette  ordinarily  observed 
by  fianf^es.  *  When  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly 
to  be  wise,*  and  you  will  at  least  allow  that  it 
is  no  part  of  my  duty,  or  mjprudencey — ^if  you 
prefer  the  honester  word, — to  enlighten  him. 

*'  Behold  us,  then,  dear  Florence,  prepared  to 
perform  the  part  for  which  dame  Nature  seems 
to  have  qualified  us ; — ^your  motto  *  all  far 
iove,'  mine  ^  aU/or  glory!    Happiness  depends 
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SO  much  on  people's  habits,  education,  consti- 
tution, that  it  would  be  idle  to  argue  which  has 
the  fairer  chance  of  it.  No  doubt  we  shall 
both  of  us  be  content ; — I,  from  the  conviction 
that  it  is  du  meiUeUr  ton  to  enduire  with  a  good 
grace  what  is  inevitable, — ^you  from  principle, 
duty,  or  religion,  ot  some  such  motive,  each 
greatiy  too  sublime  for  me. 

**  I  need  not  recall  to  you  a  certain  foolish  ex- 
hibition on  my  part,  which  occurred  when  we 
were  elevated  into  mid-air  on  the  back  of  the 
tallest  elephant  in  these  parts  as  I  am  credibly 
informed.  I  assure  you  I  attribute  my  sentimental 
flight  to  our  elevated  position  on  that  occasion* 
My  head  was  dizzy,  I  believe,  and  all  things 
human  appeared  in  a  whirl.  However,  what« 
ever  transpired  M«n,  do  me  the  credit  to  believe 
that  the  individual  alluded  to  is  nott  the  object 
of  a  much  stronger  feeling  than  indiflTerence, — 
I  regard  him  with  absolute  aversion, — detesta- 
tion.  I  know  I  shall  appear  a  monster  of 
wickedness  and  uncharitableness  to  you,  but  I 
confess  nothing  would  give  me  greater  satis- 
faction than  to  hear  of  some  calamity  over- 
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taking  him  equal  to  his  deserts, — and  severe 
indeed  would  it  be ! — Do  you  see  much  of  him  r 
— I  trust  he  regrets  your  marriage  more  than 
he  would  willingly  allow  people  to  believe. 
He  has  not  visited  the  Residency  since  you 
quitted  it, — an  omission  for  which,  to  say  truth, 
I  am  really  obliged  to  him.  That  he  would 
keep  out  of  my  sight  henceforwards  for  ever,  is 
the  only  obligation  I  could  consent  to  receive 
from  him*  Now  that  an  insuperable  barrier  is 
raised  between  him  and  me,  my  amiable  aunt, 
who  always  hitherto  held  him  in  utter  abomi- 
nation, has  become  most  voluble  in  his  praises. 
She  is  never  weary  of  the  theme,  being  ani* 
mated  to  perseverance  by  the  praiseworthy 
motive  of  annoying  me. — Is  not  this  a  bene- 
volent temper,  and  can  you  not  imagine  the 
galling  satire  with  which  I  delight  to  repay  the 
debt  she  forces  on  my  gratitude  ?  No — no— 
you  cannot  imagine  these  dark  doings  of  human 
hearts; — how  could  the  daughter  of  your 
mother  ?  And  yet  I  mean  no  reflection  on  my 
own.  Either  we  are  bom  with  different  pas- 
sions and  feelings, — or  we  make  ourselves ; — 
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but  metaphysics  are  not  my  forte.  You  know, 
whenever  I  hare  attempted  them,  your  father 
has  always  convicted  me  of  falling  into  some 
such  utter  absurdity  as  would  make  even  hor* 
rible  Mrs.  Huggins  blush,  were  her  complex* 
ion  susceptible  of  any  change  of  hue. 

'^  Could  anything  be  more  delightful  than  that 
Seymour,  in  spite  of  all  his  caution,  and  selfish^ 
ness,  and  valuing  of  himself,  should  fall  into 
the  toils  of  this  woman,  and  actually  propose 
for  her  protegee  —  her  toady, — Mrs.  Roland? 
Such  a  consummation  would  indeed  be  an  over- 
payment for  all  the  suffering  he  has  caused  me. 
Suffering  ! — *  What  is  writ,  is  writ ! '  The  word 
has  escaped  my  pen,  and  I  will  not  blot  it  out. 

^'  And  this  is  India,  Florence ! — ^And  why 
might  not  either  you  or  I  have  done  as  well,  as 
wisely,  as  happily  for  ourselves  in  England  ? 
To  be  sure  you  are  in  love,  as  it  is  called,  with 
Mr.  Travers, — but  as  I  do  not  believe  in  the 
Indian  fiible  of  the  twin-birth  of  souls,  I  doiibt 
not  you  would  have  found  some  object  equally 
to  your  taste  without  quitting  the  temperate 
sone.     Subalterns  are  pleatiM  everywhere, 
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and  the  little  affix  of  ^  honourable*  gives  no 
particulax  increase  of  dignity^i  The  elder 
brother  is  unfortunately  a  veiy  healthy  person, 
and  likely  to  sustain  the  character  of  head  of 
the  house  of  Travers,  not  only  in  his  own  per- 
son but  in  those  of  his  direct  discendants. 
Fortune,  the  old  earl  will  not  bestow  on  the 
younger  branches, — all  Mr.  Traverses  expecta- 
tions, therefore,  depend  on  the  service,  and 
these  can  oflfer  nothing  to  tempt  avarice  or  am- 
bition for  many,  many  years  to  come.  Then, 
do  you  think  you  need  have  made  a  voyage  of 
fifteen  thousand  miles,  for  the  sake  of  an  alli«- 
ance  like  this  ? 

^'  On  the  other  hand,  consider  my  prospects. 
Let  us  pass  over  the  few  years  I  meditate  re- 
maining in  the  east,  and  contemplate  my 
position  on  my  return  to  my  native  land, — 
the  only  words  savouring  of  sentiment  that 
I  can  endure. — After  all,  I  shall  be  but  the 
wife  of  a  country  gentleman  of  moderate  for- 
tune, with  a  tolerable  place,  and  a  reputation  for 
thrice  the  wealth  we  possess,  and  for  ostenta- 
tion, prodigality,  indolence,  stupidity,  and  love 
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of  curries  and  muUigatawny,— things  holden  in 
abomination  by  all  true  believers  in  the  divi- 
nity of  fashion.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the 
wife  of  a  returned  nabob,  amongst  the  patron- 
esses of  Almack's  ?  I  trow  not.  Thrice  happy 
she,  if  permitted  the  entree  there  under  a  sa- 
crifice at  the  shrine  of  Mammon  of  which  it 
becomes  not  me  to  speak  more  particularly, 
seeing  I  have  been  admitted,  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  to  a  peep  behind  the  scenes. 
Am  I,  therefore,  repaid  for  the  perils  of  those 
who  travel  by  sea  or  land? — Abundaniltfy^ 
they  would  answer  who  consider  matrimony 
the  great  end  of  woman's  life,  and  who  reflect 
with  how  much  difficulty  a  suitable  establish- 
ment is  secured  in  this  our  day.— -And  my 
mother — she  at  least  will  be  satisfied,  and  that 
is  a  gratification  not  to  be  despised  by  one  who 
finds  but  few  sources  of  pleasure  iu  her  own 
mind. 

*^  Why  are  women  educated  entirely  with  a 
view  to  marriage?  Why  is  it  impressed  on 
them,  even  firom  their  childhood,  that  this  is  the 
sole  object  for  which  accomplishments  are  to 
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be  acquired,  and  labour  and  time  expended  ? 
Why  are  we  not  permitted  to  know  that  there 
is  a  chance  of  happiness  independent  of  the 
caprice  of  men  i — that  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow,  that  because  a  woman  is  not  a  wife,  she 
must  be  either  miserable  or  despised?    Why 
are  we  not  taught  to  find  in  ourselves  our 
sources  of  happiness?     Why  do  ambitious  mo* 
thers  direct  all  their  efforts  to  rid  themselves  of 
the  beings  they  have  reared  with  tenderness, 
and  whose  companionship  might  otherwise  be 
the  solace  of  their  age  ?    That  such  things  are, 
I  know,  but  why  1  cannot  discover,  except 
that  all  in  this  artificial  world  is  as  remote  firom 
truth  as  the  lying  vanities  of  man  can  render  it. 
*^  Adieu,  dear  Florence. — I  have  written  you  a 
homily.    May  you  be  as  happy  as  you  deserve, 
and,  to  do  your  man  justice,  he  promises  well. 
As  to  myself,  notwithstanding  the  gloomy  vein 
of  thought  that  would  flow  over  this  fair  sheet 
of  vellum,  do  me  the  favour  to  believe,  I  am 
not  exactly  in  a  state  of  mind  A  aefaire  pendre. 

"  A9  yet, 

"  HARRIET  ALBANVr 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Mbs.  Huggins,  BUTTounded  by  her  satellites, 
sat  in  her  hall.  On  a  table  in  the  centre  stood 
a  china  vase  filled  with  gorgeous  flowers, 
amongst  which  the  rich  pomegranate  blossom 
held  a  prond  pre-eminence.  A  punkah,  ri- 
gorously pulled,  circulated  the  air  agreeably 
even  in  one  of  those  still  days  of  the  monsoon, 
when  the  whole  atmosphere  seems  converted 
into  steam.  All  nature  was  in  a  lull,  except 
when  a  musky  odour  occasionally  pervaded  the 
apartment,  and  gave  evidence  of  the  vicinity 
and  activity  of  that  constant  occupant  of 
houses  in  India, — the  musk-rat. 

Calm,  however,  as  was  the  spirit  of  the  hour, 
Mrs.  Hnggins  was  not  calm.  Wrath  sat  en- 
shrined on  a  brow,  the  furrows  of  which  seemed 
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the  proper  abode  of  all  such  hideous  feelings. 
Her  lips  were  compressed,  and  the  thousand 
lines  about  her  mouth  were  more  prononfis 
than  usual.  Her  whole  countenance  expressed 
a  sense  of  injury  united  with  a  resolute  desire 
of  revenge.  Even  her  pet  spaniel  sat  at  a  dis- 
tance, gazing  on  the  evidences  of  perturbation 
of  which  his  own  instinct  told  him  to  avoid 
the  possible,  active  effects.  Mrs.  Roland  was 
engaged  in  pulling  to  pieces  a  very  fine  branch 
of  '^  India's  pride,""  as  splendid  a  flower,  albeit 
a  native  of  the  jungles,  as  flourishes  in  the  east 
Mrs.  Harding,  who,  when  silent,  shared  the 
usual  English  incapacity  of  disposing  of  her 
hands,  was  occupied  in  indefatigable  perform- 
ance of  that  species  of  devil^s  tattoo  which 
is  called  the  twirling  of  the  thumbs.  Ensign 
Simms  adjusted  the  sleeves  of  his  white  calico 
jacket,  and  admired  the  polish  of  his  boots, 
produced  by  an  eastern  composition  that  would 
have  been  a  second  fortune  to  Day  and  Martin. 
Lieutenant  Mac  Whalley  by  turns  whistled  and 
paced  the  hall  in  a  pair  of  boots  of  European 
manufacture,  which  creaked  like  the  machinery 
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of  a  steam-engine.  Captain  Summers  was 
reading  the  Madras  Gazette,  interrupting  his 
progress  only  by  occasional  "  pshaws !  ^  and 
other  ejaculations  expressive  of  disapproba- 
tion. Major  Bing  had  the  air  of  abstraction 
peculiar  to  those  engaged  in  the  intellectual 
employment  of  invention,  and  was  probably 
concocting  reports  which  enlivened  the  can- 
tonment of  Kirkpore  during  the  ensuing  twelve 
months.  And  Colonel  Huggins  himself— the 
liege  lord  of  the  lady  of  the  ascendant—had 
ventured  to  take  refuge  from  the  dulness  of 
the  passing  hour,  in  the  enjoyment  of  sleep, 
sheltered  by  the  half  dozen  pillows  which  con- 
tributed to  the  luxury  of  the  couch  on  which 
he  lay  extended,  a  gentle  murmur  being  the 
only  indication  of  animal  existence  with  which 
the  ears  of  the  party  were  assailed. 

"  A  wedding ! — commend  me  to  such  wed- 
dings \^  said  Mrs.  Huggins,  with  a  vehemence 
and  a  suddenness  that  came  upon  the  party  like 
an  electric  shock.  "  People  must  be  very 
much  ashamed  of  something,  who  court  pri- 
vacy in  affairs  of  that  kind,  to  which  every- 
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body  else  contrives  to  give  as  much  celebrity 
as  possible.     Well,  I  thank  heaven,  when  I 

married  you,  Colonel  Richard  Hoggins 

asleep  as  I  live !  What  are  you  doing  there, 
Colonel  ?  There  was  no  drill  this  morning  to 
fatigue  you.  You  are  certainly  the  idlest, 
most  stupid,  most  disagreeable  —  caring  for 
no  earthly  creature  but  yourself,  and  entering 
into  none  of  our  feelings  —  monster !  Ah, 
Dicky,  Dicky ! — you  are  the  picture  of  your 
poor  uncle,  and  there^s  no  denying  it ! " 

At  the  sound  of  this  ominous  allusion  Colo- 
nel Huggins  immediately  started  up,  appeased 
the  ire  of  his  lady  by  a  hundred  apologies,  and 
addressed  himself  to  obey  the  present  word  of 
command,  ** attention!^  with  as  much  promp- 
titude as  if  every  weary  muscle  of  his  body 
did  not  warn  him  of  the  preferable  order  to 
^  stand  at  €(ue !  ^ 

^^  Mrs.  Roland,^  resumed  the  objurgatory 
lady  of  the  mansion,  expending  her  ire  in  a 
new  direction,  **  you  are  indeed  idly  occupied. 
My  boys  have  quite  sufficient  occupation  with- 
out picking  up  all  the  litter  you  choose  to 
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make.  1  wonder,  for  my  part,  what  spirit  of 
stupidity  is  come  over  you  all.  You,  Mrs.  Hard- 
ing, generally  find  enough  to  say  when  people 
don't  wish  to  listen  to  you,-  and  like  all  other 
foolish  persons,  you  are  still  when  you  might 
find  plenty  to  talk  about.  Simms,  your  white 
jacket  is  clean  enough,  and  your  hot  hands 
won't  improve  it.  I  hope  you  find  the 
newspaper  amusing.  Captain  Summers;  if 
there  is  anything  worth  reading  you  might, 
in  common  politeness,  give  all  of  us  the  bene- 
fit of  it^ 

^^  There  is  nothing,  I  assure  you,''  said  Cap- 
tain Summers,  with  the  benevolent  intention  of 
pacifying  the  tigress. 

^  Then  put  it  aside ;  what  is  the  use  of  fix- 
ing your  eyes  on  a  quantity  of  print  which, 
after  all,  is  nothing  ?  Mac  Whalley,  sit  down. 
Your  boots  fidget  me  to  death.  Why  don't 
you  order  your  dressing  boy  to  oil  them  ?  I 
desire  you  never  venture  here  in  them  again. 
Europe  boots,  indeed,  for  a  subaltern !  I  never 
heard  of  such  extravagance.  Country  boots 
have  served  your  betters  and  might  serve  you. 
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No  wonder  you  are  over  head  and  ears  in 
debt" 

Mac  Whalley  laughed,  and  assured  her  that  he 
was  so  sensible  of  the  inconvenience  and  unplea- 
santness attending  such  a  state  of  affairs,  that 
he  was  contemplating  an  appeal  to  the  benevo- 
lent in  the  hope  of  escaping  from  it,  and  relied 
on  her  known  generosity  for  permission  to  place 
her  name  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  subscribers. 

^^  Not  a  rupee,  not  an  anna,  you  may  swear," 
said  Mrs.  Huggins  angrily,  who,  being  herself 
addicted  to  jesting  with  all  the  world,  yet 
understood  every  species  of  irony  or  pers\flage 
in  others  au  pied  de  la  lettre.  '^  Nobody 
ought  to  be  in  debt  You  were  scandalously 
involved  when  I  married  you.  Colonel  Huggins; 
but  for  me  you  would  have  been  a  ruined  man." 

^^  You  have  so  often  told  me  so,  my  dear, 
that  I  am  bound  to  believe  it,"  replied  Dicky 
bahadur  who  had  no  dislike  to  allusions  to  the 
dashing  days  of  his  early  extravagance. 

^'  Well,  I  mean  to  marry,  myself,  if  all  other 
means  of  release  fail  me,"  said  Mac  Whalley. 

^^  You  /"  cried  Mrs.  Huggins,  with  an  air  of 
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supreme  contempt  "  Who,  on  this  earth, 
do  you  think  would  he  mad  enough,  or  foolish 
enough,  to  take  a  sixth  lieutenant  involved  in 
debt,  with  neither  person,  manners,  nor  character 
to  recommend  him  ?  No,  no ;  women  are 
idiots  enough  to  be  sure,  but  that  would  be 
rather  too  bad,  even  for  Mrs.  Roland,  who, 
poor  soul,  is  as  anxious  after  a  second 
husband  as  ever  she  was  for  a  first, — which  is 
saying  a  great  deal,  if  report  is  to  be  believed.*' 

*^  You  are  so  witty  ! "  said  Mrs.  Roland  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  smile,  but  in  reality  writhing 
beneath  this  allusion  to  the  notorious  fact  of 
the  pains  she  took  to  secure  her  late  husband, 
a  man  generally  pronounced  as  impracticable 
as  could  be  imagined,  and  whom  she  had  taken 
as  a  dernier  ressart  in  the  third  year  of  her 
residence  in  India. 

"  Yes,  I  am  witty  at  times,  but  not  now,  my 
dear.  This  is  not  wit,  but  plain  matter  of 
fact,''  said  Mrs.  Huggins,  drily. 

"  Nobody  but  you  would  venture  to  say  a 
word  against  my  character,"  said  Mac  Whalley 
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sullenly.  ^'  If  I  were  not  sure  you  did  but  jest 
I  should*' he  hesitated. 

"  You  would  eat  your  dinner,  as  you  will  do 
presently/'  said  Mrs.  Huggins,  than  who  no 
one  better  knew  the  precise  moment  in  which 
to  interrupt  a  speech  likely  to  have  an  unplea- 
sant termination.  "  Well,  Major  Bing,  as  you 
did  not  see,  and  can  know  nothing  about  this 
wedding,  you  can  of  course  give  us  a  detail  of 
its  minutest  circumstances,  even  to  the  blushes 
of  the  bride.'* 

**  You  are  too  severe,"  said  Major  Bing, 
whose  inveterate  good  temper  enabled  him  to 
laugh  even  at  such  an  accusation.  '^  I  assure 
you,  all  the  little  mistakes  I  make,  are  the 
effects  of  inadvertence,  or  lapses  of  memory,  for 
which  no  man  can  be  accountable.  As  to  the 
marriage  to  which  you  have  alluded,  I  have  too 
high  an  opinion  of  the  principal  actors  in  it,  to 
venture  a  word  for  which  I  have  not  unexcep- 
tionable authority," — an  assertion  which  Major 
Bing  was  aware  would  be  most  unacceptable 
to  his  interrogator,  but  which  he  made  in  the 
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belief,  that  he  was  too  essential  a  source  of 
amusement  to  be  ^^  whistled  down  the  wind,'' 
even  for  a  much  graver  offence. 

^^  Your  praise  must  be  valuable,  judging  how 
much  people  are  afflicted  at  your  censure,'' 
said  Mrs.  Huggins,  bitterly. 

"  Why  yes,  I  flatter  myself  my  opinion  is 
not  altogether  without  weight,"  said  Major 
Bing  with  a  banhommie  which,  even  if  assumed, 
became  him. 

"  You  do  flatter  yourself,"  retorted  Mrs. 
Huggins,  who  never  allowed  so  palpable  a 
point  of  attack  to  escape  her.  ^*  But  one  can- 
not be  surprised  at  that,  after  you  have  ex- 
pended a  compliment  on  Lieutenant  Travers 
and  his  wife." 

"  Would  that  I  deserved  it  as  well ! "  said 
Major  Bing,  with  an  emphasis  which  he  de- 
signed to  be  sentimental.  '^  I  know  not  a 
person  in  the  world  whose  favour  I  should  be 
more  desirous  of  cultivating  than  that  of  the 
Honourable  Mrs.  Travers." 

'^  You  delight  in  pronouncing  her  style  and 
title,  I  perceive,"  said  Mrs.  Huggins  with  a 

VOL.  I.  M 
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bitter  meer,  she  being  quite  indined  to  insist 
on  all  the  privileges  conferred  by  her  husband's 
rank  and  standing  in  the  service,  and  exceed- 
ingly anxious  to  undervalue  any  claims  to  pre- 
cedence resulting  from  another  source.  ^^  If  I 
understand  any  thing  of  rank  in  England,  the 
younger  son  of  a  poor  peer  is  one  of  the  most 
pitiable  beings  in  the  whole  scale  of  society." 

'^  The  £Either  of  Travers  is  not  a  poor  peer/' 
said  Major  Bing.  '^  He  had  the  misfortune, 
to  be  sure,  to  inherit  poverty  with  his  title,  but 
he  redeemed  it  by  the  discretion  of  marrying  a 
woman  who  paid  largely  for  the  privilege  of 
sharing  his  honours.** 

^*  We  have  ifour  authority  for  that,**  said 
Mrs.  Huggins,  her  malice  finding  consolation 
in  the  character  of  Major  Bing,  whose  notoriety 
was  such  as  to  bring  all  the  truths  he  uttered  by 
accident,  under  the  imputation  of  £ilsehood. 

*^  I  assure  you  I  am  not  reading  you  a 
chapter  from  the  Apocrypha  now,**  said  Major 
Bing,  laughing  good  humouredly.  **  The  Re* 
sident  himself  was  my  authority,  who  is  rather 
mystified  that  Colonel  Middleton  should  con- 
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sent  to  his  daughter's  manying  a  man  ob- 
noxioiis  to  official  displeasure.*^ 

^^  The  Resident  has  more  sense  than  I  gave 
him  credit  for,^  returned  Mrs.  Huggins.  *^  I 
think  it  very  much  against  the  character  of  anj 
old  officer  that  he  should  uphold  insubordina- 
tion, which  Middleton  may  teiaAy  be  suspected 
of  doing,  when  we  look  at  the  encouragement 
he  has  given  to  Tracers  ever  since  his  arrival. 
My  Colonel  had  more  discretion,  though,  if 
any  body  had  a  right  to  feel  angry  with  the 
people  in  the  Adjutant-General's  office,  he  had. 
— ^To  be  superseded  by  a  person  only  a  few 
months  his  senior,  was  not  a  thing  to  be  for- 
gotten,"— and  Mrs.  Huggins  twirled  the  small 
circular  *cuscus  punkah  she  held  in  her  hand 
most  vehemently. 

^^  Interest  does  every  thing,"  said  Mrs.  Hard- 
ing, whose  office  in  the  circle  of  the  burra  bebe 
taibf  was  generally  that  of  listener,  or  at  most 
of  echo.  **  Look  at  the  young  captains  in  com- 
mand of  corps,  and  see  how  poor  Harding  is 
passed  over." 

*  A  fragruit  kind  €i  gnit. 
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'^  I  hope  yon  do  not  pretend  to  compare 
Harding  with  Richard  Huggins,^^  retorted  Mrs^ 
Hugginsy  with  asperity. 

*^  He  is  nearly  as  old  an  officer,  though  so 
nnfortunate  in  promotion^"  said  Mrs.  Harding, 
with  greater  firmness  than  usual ;  for  she  was 
remarkably  tenacious  on  the  point  of  her  hu8«» 
band's  claims,  who  was,  in  fisict,  as  unfortunate 
in  his  position  in  the  service  as  she  had  stated 
him  to  be. 

*^  What  is  that  to  me,  or  to  anybody  but 
yourselves  ?  I  hate  people  who  can  hear 
nothing  without  bringing  it  to  bear  on  their 
own  paltry  concerns.'' 

*^  No  one  thinks  his  own  affairs  paltry,"  said 
Mrs.  Harding,  whose  Irish  temperament  was 
beginning  to  kindle  with  all  the  warmth  said  to 
be  a  national  characteristic. 

"  The  greater  the  pity,"  retorted  Mrs.  Hug- 
gins,  triumphing  in  the  point  of  this  pithy  re- 
joinder.  ^^  People  would  be  spared  a  great 
deal  of  the  everlasting  pauh*  poured  upon  so- 
ciety by  those  who  have  the  least  right  to  talk  " 

•  CbatUr. 
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^  I  am  sure  then,  that  society  must  consider 
you  a  heavy  offender/*  said  Mrs.  Harding,  so 
thoroughly  roused  as  to  forget,  in  the  vehe- 
mence of  her  ire,  all  the  luxuries  and  con- 
▼eniencies  which  rendered  Colonel  Huggins^s 
house  so  convenient  a  resort  to  those,  the  great 
object  of  whose  existence  was  to  save,  and 
who,  of  course,  were  always  glad  to  live  at  any 
table  but  their  own. 

^  It  is  a  pity  your  improvement  in  politeness 
does  not  keep  pace  with  your  improvement  in 
wit,^  said  Mrs.  Huggins,  whose  temperature 
was  rising  rapidly  to  boiling  heat 

^  I  have  been  so  much  with  you  of  late,  that 
I  have  begun  to  resemble  you,"  said  Mrs. 
Harding,  endeavouring  at  sarcastic  calmness. 

^  Then,  madam,  I  beg  you  never  to  come 
near  me  again  !^  exclaimed  Mrs.  Huggins, 
quite  in  alt.  ^^  I  desire  you  to  leave  my  house 
instantly.  I  have  deserved  your  abominable, 
ungrateful  conduct,  by  offending  so  many  people 
on  your  account,  and  by  receiving  you  when  half 
the  cantonment  shot  their  doors  on  you.  Where 
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are  Mn.  Harding^s  bearers?  Some  of  jou 
order  her  tonjon.  Good  moming.  I  hope  jon 
will  find  the  next  person's  table  at  which  you 
secure  a  seat  as  much  to  jour  liking  as  mine 
has  been,  if  I  may  judge  by  your  frequent  kind- 
ness in  being  an  uninvited  guest  at  it." 

**  And,  for  my  part,  I  trust  you  will  add  to 
the  number  of  your  female  associates,  for  Ihey 
are  sadly  in  the  minority,  at  present, — the 
greater  portion  of  the  ladies  of  the  cantonment 
haying  a  character  to  lose,**  said  Mrs.  Harding, 
as  she  flung  out  of  the  hall  and  threw  herself 
into  her  tonjon,  refusing  the  reluctant  aid  of 
Messieurs  Mac  Whalley  and  Simms,  neither  of 
whom  were  forward  in  ofTering  any  attention  to 
a  person  so  thoroughly  in  disgrace  with  their 
patroness. 

Mrs.  Huggins  twirled  her  little  hand-punkah 
more  vehemently  than  ever.  She  felt  the  silence 
which  succeeded  the  departure  of  her  quon- 
dam firiend,and  she  saw  the  necessity  of  break- 
ing it  without  exactly  knowing  how, — ^a  state  of 
discomfort  which  most  people  have  experi- 
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enced  in  the  course  of  their  lives.  Captain 
Summers  relieved  her  embarrassment,  by  ad- 
verting to  some  paragraph  in  the  newspaper, 
which  he  still  held  in  his  hand. 

^^  Very  extraordinary,  to  be  sure,*'  said  Mrs. 
Huggins,  ^*  but  not  half  so  extraordinary  as  the 
abominable,  ungrateful  conduct  of  that  wretched 
woman,  Mrs.  Harding.  No  one  knows  what  I 
have  done  for  her ; — the  preiftnts  I  have  made 
her, — the  money  I  have  lent  her.  I  never  pre- 
tend, for  my  part,  to  keep  the  secrets  of  people 
who  behave  so  scandalously  as  she  has  done. 
I  suppose  I  shall  have  all  of  you  at  enmity 
with  me  some  of  these  days." 

^^  Oh,  impossible !  my  dear  creature,  how 
can  you  judge  so  haidly  of  us?"  lisped  Mrs. 
Roland.  ^^  We  are  not  quite  so  bad  as  that; — 
I  am  sure  I  can  speak  confidently  of  myself." 

**  I  believe  you,  for  until  you  are  married,  it 
would  not  be  quite  so  convenient  to  break  with 
me,"  said  Mrs.  Huggins,  who  estimated  the 
professions  of  her  friend  precisely  at  their  pro- 
per value. 

Mrs.  Roland  coloured,  but  in  the  present 
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temper  of  her  hostess,  she  deemed  it  prndeni 
to  hazard  no  other  reply  than  a  smfle. 

*^  What  could  yoa  eiq>ect  from  Mrs.  Haid- 
ing  r^  said  Ensign  Mac  WhaDey, — ^  the  most 
▼ulgar  woman  in  the  cantonment ;  and  Harding 
himself  the  coarsest  fellow  in  it.  I  have  often 
wondered  how  yon  came  to  be  so  intimate  with 
these  people.^ 

^  Harding  bdongs  to  my  own  regiment,** 
said  Colonel  Huggins,  with  an  importance 
worthy  of  the  profundity  of  his  remark  ;  — 
^  eyeiy  commanding  officer  should  encourage 
his  subordinates,  if  they  be  at  all  tolerable.  I 
must  confess,  I  rather  regret  this  unfortunate 
fracas.  The  quarrels  of  the  ladies  of  a  corps 
are  generally  the  source  of  all  the  dissensions 
in  it." 

^  So  they  are,"  said  Mac  Whalley,  with  an 
eagerness  that  rather  'exceeded  the  boundaries 
of  discretion.  '^  When  a  man  marries,  I  consi- 
der him  lost  to  the  service." 

*^  Do  you,  indeed  ?"  said  Mrs.  Huggins,  whose 
asperity  was  not  yet  softened,  and  who  was  by 
no  means  disinclined  to  turn  it  in  a  new  direc- 
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tion.  **  Tour  opinion,  certainly,  is  valuable. 
Your  standing  in  the  army  must  give  it  abund* 
ant  weight  If  marriage  ruins  an  officer  in 
his  profession,  you  are  likely  to  escape  well, 
for  I  will  insure  you  against  being  accepted  by 
any  woman  in  the  world,  if  you  were  to  make 
proposals  once  a  month.  You  have  had  more 
than  one  juicdb  *  already.^ 

Lieutenant  Mac  Whalley  was  wounded  in  the 
tenderest  point.  He  insisted  so  constantly  on 
his  aversion  to  matrimony,  that  this  violation  of 
the  confidence  he  had,  in  an  unguarded  moment, 
poured  into  the  wUling  ear  of  Mrs.  Huggins, 
was  doubly  cruel,  and  he  shrunk  from  the  ridi- 
cule which,  he  foresaw,  would  attack  him  as 
soon  as  this  disclosure  was  spread  abroad, — a 
result  which,  judging  from  the  character  and 
numbers  of  the  audience,  he  was  quite  sure 
would  occur  with  all  possible  speed. 

"  What,  have  you  ever  thought  of  marrying, 
Mac  Whalley  ?**  asked  Ensign  Simms,  with  an 
air  of  unfeigned  astonishment,  for  it  was  the 

*  Literally,  ontuwr,— but  applied  a«  in  the  text,  alwayg 
meaning  a  re/u$ai, 
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last  weakness  of  which  he  would  have  sus- 
pected his  friend. 

*^  The  wisest  of  us  have  our  moments  of 
foUy,^*  said  Mac  Whallej,  doggedly. 

^  And  to  those  who  are  not  quite  Solomons,  they 
are  of  pretty  frequent  occurrence,"  said  Mrs. 
Huggins,  with  a  sneer  which  tried  Mac 
Whalley^s  patience  to  the  uttermost,  and 
which  might  have  ended  in  an  entire  rup- 
ture but  for  the  opportune  announcement 
of  tiffin,  which  produced  an  immediate 
termination  of  hostilities  in  the  belligerent 
parties* 

As  the  meal  advanced,  it  had  the  usual  effect 
of  restoring  the  party  to  their  ordinary  amiabi- 
lity. Mrs.  Huggins,  instead  of  stinging  the 
present,  turned  her  thoughts  to  the  absent,  who 
had,  in  truth,  been  the  real  cause  of  her  un- 
quiet mood  this  morning, 

*^  So  you  can  tell  us  all  about  the  wedding, 
can  you,  Bing?"  she  inquired  with  tolerable 
temper. 

*'  The  bride  was  dressed  in  a  Dacca  muslin, 
with  no  omamenis,^  returned  M^or  Bing,  with 
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the  air  of  a  man  stating  red,  substantial  matter 
of  fact  ^^  The  bridegroom  wore  his  dress-re- 
gimentals. Present:  ibe padre *, — the  couple 
to  be  maxried, — ^the  parents  of  the  bride, — Miss 
Albany,  as  bride's-maid, — ^not  another  soul. — 
The  quietest  thing  of  the  kind  that  ever  oc- 
curred in  any  part  of  India.** 

*^  Very  prudently  so/'  said  Colonel  Huggins. 
**  An  officer  of  Colonel  Middleton*s  standing, 
who,  in  the  very  teeth  of  official  authority, 
selects  a  young  man  in  Mr*  Travers's  circum- 
stances as  his  son-in-law,  does  well  to  avoid 
any  unnecessary  parade.  I  rather  apprehend 
he  will  find  it  not  the  wisest  step  his  daughter 
might  have  taken.*' 

^*  Dickey,  my  dear,  shall  I  give  you  some  of 
this  pilau  ?**  said  Mrs.  Huggins,  whose  appro- 
bation of  her  husband's  sentiments  was  evinced 
by  this  little  display  of  conjugal  attention. 

**  Travers  is  to  live  at  Colonel  Middleton's," 
resumed  Major  Bing ;  ^*  so  that  the  expense  of 
the  manage  will  not,  at  present,  fall  on  the  young 
couple." 

*  CWrgymaa. 
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^'  I  don*t  approve  arrangements  of  that  kind,** 
said  Mrs.  Roland.  '^  The  ideas  of  young  people 
and  old  are  so  very  different !  I  never  expect 
much  happiness  to  result  from  such  &mily 
unions.'* 

"  Nor  I/'  said  Mrs.  Huggins,  becoming  more 
amiable,  as  she  found  her  guests  falling  into 
that  vein  most  acceptable  to  herself.  ^^  I  have 
heard  that  Mrs.  Middleton  is  not  quite  so  mild 
and  amiable  as  she  appears." 

"  I  never  give  your  over-clever  women  credit 
for  much  of  ihat^  said  Captain  Summers,  who 
had  every  possible  right  to  revile  a  class  with 
whom,  of  necessity,  he  stood  so  ill. 

^'  I  do  not  imagine  the  marriage  arrange- 
ments depended  on  any  considerations  of 
policy,"  said  Major  Bing.  '^  Mrs.  Middleton,  you 
know,  has  a  singular  taste,  and  I  dare  say  has 
every  thing  her  own  way.  Middleton  is  a  very 
good  kind  of  man,  but  I  don*t  think  he  is  ex- 
actly commanding  officer  in  his  own  house." 

'^  Nothing  renders  a  man  more  contemptible 
than  allowing  his  wife  to  usurp  an  authority 
which  nature  and  the  established  laws  of  so- 
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ciety  clearly  vest  in  the  husbondy'^  said  Colonel 
HttgginSy  with  the  greater  emphasis,  as  his 
actual  conjugal  subjugation  rendered  such  a 
demonstration  the  more  necessary. 

^^  I  can  only  say,  that  I  sincerely  wish  Mr. 
Travers  were  removed  from  our  regiment,*" 
observed  Mrs.  Huggins,  who  thought  the  sub- 
ject was  tailing  a  tone  that  might  degenerate 
into  very  unpleasant  personalities.  ^^  It  is  not 
the  most  desirable  thing  in  the  world  to  have 
a  man  in  oner's  corps  who  gives  himself 
all  manner  of  airs,  and  thinks  nothing  of  de- 
clining an  invitation  from  his  commanding 
officer.'* 

**  There  toere  days  when  such  offences  were 
not  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed,**  said  Colonel 
Huggins,  with  a  sigh  of  fond  regret  for  the 
good  old  times.  "  Five-and-twenty  years 
since,  when  I  was  a  young  subaltern,  I  recol- 
lect a  certain  captain,  who  was  not  on  good 
terms  with  the  officer  commanding  the  Force 
to  which  he  was  attached ;— not  that  any  actual 
disagreement  had  occurred,  —  nothing  more 
than  a  quiet  dislike  of  each  other,  manifested  by 
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the  Colonel  in  such  military  annoyances  as  peo- 
ple in  power  can  have  recourse  io^  and  by  the 
captain  in  confining  himself  to  the  very  letter  of 
the  regulations,  and  avoiding  all  intercourse  with 
his  superior  that  was  not  strictly  official.  It 
was  this  point  which  at  last  afforded  the 
Colonel  a  vantage-ground.  He  sent  the  cap- 
tain an  invitation  to  dine,  which  was  rejected 
on  the  plea  of  a  pre-engagement  The  Colonel 
immediately  sent  a  chit  containing  only  the 

simple  question,  ^  If  Captain had  not  been 

pre-engaged,  would  he  have  dined  with  Colonel 
i'  To  which  the  pithy  reply  was  re- 
turned,— *  If  captain had  not  been  pre^ 

engaged,  he  would  not  have  dined  with  Colonel 
.'  The  note  was  handed  to  the  then  Com- 
mander-in-chief, and  by  him  laid  before  the 

notorious  Sir ,  at  that  time  Governor, 

who  immediately  suspended  Captain  ■  the 
service^  until  the  pleasure  of  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors was  known ;  and  this  suspension  was 
eventually  confirmed  and  rendered  perpetual, 
being,  in  fact,  dismissal^. — Rank  had  its  privi- 

*  A  melancholy  fact  In  the  annals  of  military  despotism  ! 
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leges  in  those  days,  and  youngsters  held  their 
superiors  in  proper  respect.^^ 

^'  I  am  glad  I  did  not  belong  to  those  days, 
then,*^  said  Lieutenant  Mac  Whalley,  whose  oc- 
casional impetuosity  would  have  led  him  into 
danger,  but  for  the  shield  of  Mrs.  Huggins^s 
favour.  '^  It  was  rather  too  bad  to  walk  a  man 
orer  the  surf,  because  he  chose  to  refiise  the 
dinner  some  big  wig  offered  him.  If  the  Com* 
mander-in-chief  had  a  bad  cook,  —  /  would 
not  dine  with  him;  I  would  not  submit  to 
being  poisoned  with  an  indifferent  curry  for 
any  man  living.'* 

**Hold  your  tongue,  Mac  Whalley,"  said  Mrs. 
Huggins,  peremptorily.  ^^  You  talk  nonsense, 
— and,  Colonel,  we  don't  want  to  hear  tales  of 
your  young  days  ; — they  have  been  gone  long 
since.  I  am  inquiring  about  the  wedding,  and 
you  are  constantly  referring  to  military  mat- 
ters." 

^  A  past  wedding  is  almost  as  old  as  past 
youth,"  said  Major  Bing,  with  the  amiable  in- 
tention of  keeping  the  sovereign  lady  in  good 
temper.    ^^  Let  us  talk  of  another  yet  to  be.    I 
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suppose  you  aU  know  it  is  a  settled  thing  be- 
tween Tomkins  and  Miss  Albany.^ 

**  I  should  not  have  believed  it  on  your 
word,'^  said  Mrs.  Huggins,  with  her  usual 
politeness ;  ^'  but  Summers  brought  the  news 
this  morning.  I  did  not  think  Tomkins  had 
been  such  a  fool/' 

*^  And  for  my  part,  I  gave  Miss  Albany  cre- 
dit for  better  taste,**  said  Captain  Summers, 
adjusting  his  shirt  collar. 

*^You  don't  think  any  girl  in  her  senses 
would  refuse  a  man  in  Tomkins's  position, 
surely  ?**  said  Major  Bing.  "  He  is  a  very 
good  kind  of  fellow,  and  old  Norman  goes 
home  immediately  to  put  him  in  possession  of 
the  Residency .** 

"  I  wish  Tomkins  may  not  repent  his  choice," 
said  Mrs.  Huggins,  with  a  manner  which  ex- 
pressed her  conviction  that  he  would  have 
ample  cause. 

**  Every  married  man  does  that  some  time  or 
other,"  said  Major  Bing,  laughing  at  his  own 
piquant  jest ;  "  and  really,  I  don't  think  Tom- 
kins will  have  much  cause  to  complain  of  his 
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destiny  if  he  gets  a  handsome  and  elegant 
wife,  which  Miss  Albany  certainly  will  be." 

*^  Ah  !  beauty  and  elegance !  Those  are  just 
the  things  by  which  men  are  caught,"  said  Mrs. 
Huggins.  ^'  At  the  end  of  a  year  a  man  cares 
▼ery  little  about  the  colour  of  his  wife's  eyes 
or  the  shape  of  her  gown.  As  to  Miss  Albany, 
she  is  the  most  complete  flirt  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life, — an  impertinent,  conceited,  lump  of  affect- 
ation, giving  herself  so  many  English  airs  and 
graces,  as  if  a  woman  not  bom  in  England  was 
not  worthy  of  a  glance.  If  ever  she  is  mis- 
tress of  the  Residency,  we  shall  see  a  change 
for  the  worse.  Mrs.  Norman  is  bad  enough, 
but  she  is  too  great  a  fool  to  do  much  mis- 
chief. If  Tomldns  is  wise,  he  will  take  care 
that  Seymour  is  not  often  at  his  house.  I 
fancy  Miss  Albany  would  have  had  no  objec- 
tion to  take  Seymour  for  better  or  worse,  if  he 
had  offered  himself.  She  was  jealous  to  death 
of  the  girl  Travers  has  married.  I  quite  ex- 
pected to  hear  of  Seymour's  proposing  for  the 
little  fair-faced  Middleton." 

**  How  do  we  know  he  did  not  ?  "  said  Major 
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keep  the  matter  seciei.^ 

^  I  cannot  suspect  Captain  Sermour  of  any 
such  intention,"  said  Mis.  Roland,  ccdoonng 
with  indignation. 

^  How  shoold  TOO,  baring  so  long  larished 
attentions  on  him  yourself  in  rain  r  "  said  Mrs. 
Hoggins.  ^  Any  but  the  wilfully  blind  might 
see  his  attachment  to  her,  and  if  he  did  im^  pro- 
pose, rely  on  it,  it  was  only  finom  the  want  of 
eDCOoiagemenL  I  can  forgive  the  giil  a  great 
deal  for  the  mortification  she  has  inflicted  on 
Sqrmour.  Trarers,  to  be  sore,  is  the  greatest 
wretch  on  earth,  and  I  wish  we  could  manage 
to  get  him  removed.  Yes,  I  really  do  wish. 
Colonel,  that  you  wocdd  exert  yourself  to  get 
him  ordered  to  join  his  own  regiment," — with 
which  emphatic  repetition  Mis.  Hoggins  rose, 
and  terminated  ^  the  feast  of  reascm  and  the 
flow  of  sool ! " 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


To  wish  and  to  effect,  if  within  the  compass 
of  possibiUty,  were  with  Mrs.  Huggins  one 
and  the  same  thing. 

What  might  be  the  purport  of  Colonel  Hug* 
gins's  communication  to  the  Adjutant-General 
of  the  army  it  is  impossible  to  divine,  inas- 
much as  that  communication  did  not  pass 
through  the  official  channel,  but  was  strictly 
private  and  confidential.  The  result,  however, 
was  the  immediate  publication  of  a  general 
order,  directing  lieutenant  the  Honourable 
Henry  Travers  to  rejoin  his  regiment  forth- 
with. 

Unexpected  as  such  an  order  was  to  the 
family  of  Colonel  Middleton,  and  much  as  it 
affected  their  domestic  hfi4>piness,  they  made 
no  attempt  to  procure  a  revocation  of  it.— ^ 
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Colonel  Middleton  would  not  allow  his  feel- 
ings as  a  &ther  to  interfeie  with  his  pradence 
as  a  man,  or  his  piinciples  as  an  officer.  He 
considered  eveiy  officer  in  a  more  honoor- 
able  and  respectable  position  when  with  his 
own  regiment,  than  when  with  a  strange 
corps.  He  was  not  insensible  to  the  effect 
Traverses  being  phured  again  nnder  the  com- 
mand of  an  individual  who  had  akeady  so 
severely  persecuted  him,  must  have  on  the 
comfort  of  his  own  life,  and  consequently  on 
that  of  a  wife  who  was  so  tenderly  attached  to 
him.  Colonel  Middleton,  however,  thought 
that  his  son-in-law  should  not  shrink  from  en- 
countering it.  .He  would  have  the  advantage 
of  being  surrounded  by  men  who  reganled 
him  with  the  highest  esteem,  and  whose 
opinion  must  be  some  check  even  on  the  des- 
potiran  of  a  militaiy  tjrrant.  Moreover,  being 
deprived  of  his  staff-appointment,  he  must 
necessarily  be  less  liable  to  the  Colonel's  power 
of  annoyance  than  when,  as  Adjutant,  he  was 
brought  daily  into  immediate  contact  with  him. 
Colonel  Middleton  gave  Travers  credit  for  such 
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austere  self-command  as  would  secure  him 
fix>m  any  rashness  which  might  place  his  com» 
mission  in  jeopardy.  It  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected, that,  in  common  decency,  his  command- 
ant would  use  his  power  to  compel  him  to  sub- 
mit to  any  social  intercourse.  With  reference 
to  the  past,  such  a  line  of  conduct  seemed  out 
of  the  question,  and  thus  the  greatest  difficulty 
was  hardly  of  possible  occurrence. 

Mrs.  Middleton  felt,  with  all  a  mother^s  an- 
guish, the  pain  of  parting  with  the  beloved  of 
her  heart,  but  she  was  able  to  reflect  that  this 
was  a  circumstance  not  unfamiliar  to  her  mind. 
A  person  of  her  sober  judgment  could  hardly 
have  contemplated  the  marriage  of  her  daugh-^ 
ter  in  India,  without  associating  that  event 
with  a  long  separation*  She  even  tried  to 
think  it  desirable,  that  her  child  should  be  com-» 
pelled  to  act  for  herself  in  a  more  independ- 
ent manner  than  could  be  necessary  whilst 
she  remained  under  her  father's  roof.  She  felt 
it  wise,  that  firmness  should  be  acquired  in 
youth, — that  firmness  without  which  our  best 
virtues  are  but  so  many  temptations,  placing 
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US  in  the  power  of  the  viciously  resolute.  She 
acknowledged,  also,  that  it  might  be  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  young  pair  to  depend  much  on 
eaxrh  other  for  their  happiness^— to  be  thrown 
for  a  time  on  their  own  resources,  before  they 
had  acquired  the  unfortunate  habit  of  depend- 
ence and  reliance  on  a  support  which,  in  the 
natural  course  of  things,  must  eventually  be 
withdrawn.  But  in  despite  of  her  rauoit,  the 
mother's  heart  was  pained,  and  bitter  indeed 
were  the  tears  she  shed  during  the  weary 
wakeful  nights  which  preceded  the  departure 
of  her  child. 

Florence,  with  the  natural  timidity  of  a 
young  and  inexperienced  mind,  shrank  £rom 
the  contemplation  of  the  parting  which  awaited 
her.  She  rather  carried  her  thoughts  into  a 
remoter  future,  when  her  father  would  have  ap- 
plied for  removal  to  the  station  where  her  hus- 
band's regiment  was  cantoned, — ^nay,  when  he 
might  possibly  be  appointed  to  the  command 
of  that  very  regiment.  It  is  a  benevolent  dis« 
position  of  Providence,  that  in  youth,  before 
the  mind  has  attained,  by  maturity,  sufficient 
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•trengtli  to  support  the  leal  erils  of  faomiii  life, 
it  views  them  ahrays  tfaroogh  the  nediiiB  ai 
hope,  and  aDeviates  present  suflenng  br  the 
confident  expectation  offiitiire  good. 

Perhaps  none  regretted  the  approadiing  de- 
partore  of  Mis.  TrsTcn  more  sincerelj  than 
Miss  Albany.    About  to  enter  on  the  most 
sacred  connexion  with  a  man  in  whose  fiiTonr 
neither  her  heart  nor  her  judgment  was  enlisted, 
she  regarded,  with  a  new  and  unnsual  feeling 
of  affection,  a  being  who  had  been  her  com- 
panion in  so  manj  strange  scenes,  her  confi- 
dante by  accident,  and  to  whom  she  was  able 
to  speak  with  less  restraint  than  to  any  other 
person.    She  jrielded  to  the  wishes  of  her  uncle 
for  the  early  celebration  of  her  marriage,  in 
order  that   she   might  have   the  comfort  of 
Florence's  presence  at  this  decisive  epoch  of 
her  destiny, — a  concession  for  which,  as  he 
was  happily  ignorant  of  the  predominant  motive, 
poor  Mr.  Tomldns  was  grateful  as  lover  ought 
to  be. 

Though  guided  by  a  principle  very  different 
fit)m  that  which  had  actuated  Florence,  Miss 
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Albanj  desired  that  her  marriage  should  be 
celebrated  with  equal  priracy.  If  invitations 
had  been  given  to  any  of  the  militaiy  of  the 
station,  Seymour,  as  a  staff  officer,  must  have 
been  one  of  the  guests,  and  she  could  not  en- 
dure his  presence  at  the  sacrifice.  Although 
anger,  justifiable  anger,  and  contempt,  had 
drowned  the  voice  of  kindlier  sentiments,  she 
shrunk  from  encoimtering,  at  such  a  moment, 
him  whom  she  believed  no  stranger  to  the  un- 
solicited passion  with  which  she  had  regarded 
him.  Private,  therefore,  was  the  celebration  of 
her  nuptials,  and  the  melancholy  which  shaded 
the  manner  of  the  bride  throughout  the  cere- 
mony, and  during  the  subsequent  week,  was 
attributed  by  herself  to  her  approachmg  sepa- 
ration from  a  fiiend  she  had  known  in  England, 
^that  tie  in  itself  so  strong  amongst  Indian 
exiles, — and  who  was,  besides,  the  daughter  of 
the  early,  the  bosom  firiend  of  her  mother. 

If  anything  had  been  wanting  to  increase 
the  secret  misery  of  the  new-made  wife,  the 
constant  and  loud  exultation  of  her  uncle 
would  have  supplied  it.    Nothing,  he  said,  in 
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the  whole  course  of  bis  previous  existence,  had 
afforded  him  so  much  gratification  as  that  a 
niece  of  his  should  become  the  wife  of  so 
valuable  a  man  as  Tomkins, — who  was  to  be, 
moreover,  his  successor  in  an  office  of  which 
he  had  experienced  all  the  ease  and  the  dignity. 
He  doubted  whether  he  had  enjoyed  greater 
triumph  when  he  himself  won  his  fair  lady  from 
so  many  competitors*.  Flushed  with  the  sue* 
cess  of  his  favourite  project,  he  incessantly  de- 
manded the  congratulations  of  his  friends,  and 
was  not  satisfied  without  constantiy  pouring 
into  the  un\«dlling  ears  of  bis  niece  his  felicita- 
tions on  an  event,  the  actual  occurrence  of 
which  she  had  not  yet  learned  to  contemplate 
without  a  shudder. 

Mrs.  Norman  said  little,  which  rendered  her 
presence  more  tolerable  than  usual.  She  was 
divided  between  regret  at  her  approaching  ab- 
dication of  the  Residential  throne,  and  the 
pleasure  she  derived  firom  a  secret  belief,  that 
the  heart  of  her  husband's  niece  was  not  en- 
grossed by  the  man  whom  she  had  solemnly 
vowed   "  to   love   and  honour."     She   hated 

VOL.   I.  N 
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Harriet  with  all  the  malignity  of  a  small  mind 
which  finds  itself  excelled  in  the  rery  endow- 
ments, on  the  foundation  of  which  it  had 
erected  the  fabric  of  its  own  pitiful  vanitj. 
Her  own  experience  forbade  her  indulging  the 
expeptation, — it  may  be  said,  the  hope, — that 
the  mere  fact  of  her  marrying  a  man  for  whom 
she  had  no  decided  preference,  would  neces- 
sarily entail  misery,  but  she  cherished  a  sus- 
picion shared  by  many  others,  that  Haniet 
secretly  entertained  a  violent  passion  for  Cap- 
tain Seymour.  She  could  not  possibly  gratify 
herself  by  any  open  allusion  to  Sejmour,  but 
she  made  frequent  inquiries  after  him  of  the 
occasional  visitors  at  the  Residency,  which 
she  always  took  care  should  be  heard  by  the 
bride.  And  Harriet  tects  an  enforced  auditor 
both  of  the  questions  and  answers,  but  no 
changing  cheek,  no  quailing  eye,  betrayed  the 
strife  that  warred  within. 

It  was  the  evening  preceding  her  final  sepa- 
ration firom  Florence.  Once  again,  and  for  the 
last  time,  they  set  forth  together  to  enjoy  the 
balmy  evening  air  on  an  elephant    The  couBr 
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tenance  of  each  was  perturbed,  for  the  affec- 
tions of  the  young  are  easily  knit  together,  and 
separation  seems  to  rend  for  ever  links  which 
they  would  not  wish  sundered.  The  first  mile 
of  their  progress  was  spent  in  silence,  broken  at 
length  by  Harriet 

"  You  are  a  happy  girl,  Florence!"  she  said, 
with  such  a  smile  as  bespeaks  the  compassion 
of  the  gazer.  **  Ambition  never  was  the  weak- 
ness of  your  character,  and  you  may  spend  all 
its  tenderness  in  a  legitimate  channel.'* 

**  It  is  a  happiness,**  said  Florence,  with  a 
downcast  eye ;  for  she  was  yet  so  young  a  wife 
as  to  blush  under  a  direct  allusion  to  her  de- 
voted attachment  to  her  husband. 

*^  But,  do  not  even  youj  with  your  single* 
mindedness,  believe  that  the  gratification  of 
ambition  may  afford  quite  as  much  —  what 
shall  I  call  it?— satisfaction  —  enjoyment, — to 
a  heart  which  cherishes  it, — wooes  it,  perhaps, 
as  a  substitute  for  those  softer  feelings  which 
are  said  to  make  the  destiny  of  woman  i  Here 
— in  this  Indian  world — I  shall  shine  as  a  star 
of  the  first  magnitude,  and  it  is  only  to  remain 

n2 
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here  a  few  years  longer  for  the  purposes  of  ac^ 
cumulation,  to  insure  my  shining  forth,  in  the 
meridian  of  my  existence,  amongst  the  most 
splendid  luminaries  even  of  an  European  world. 
That  in  itself  is  something.  And  then  to  re* 
fleet,  Florence,  that  tidings  of  my  brilliant  mar«- 
riage  are  even  now  travelling  westwards,  and 
will  in  a  few,  a  very  few  months,  render  my 
poor  mother  happy  !  And  she  loves  me,  Flo- 
rence ! — yes,  devoted  as  she  is  to  the  vanities 
of  the  world,  I  was  yet  her  idol, — even  when 
she  sacrificed  me  1*^  And  unbidden  tears  rolled 
down  the  pale  checks  of  the  speaker,  as  me* 
mory  dwelt  on  the  unhappy  parent,  whose 
influence  had  impressed  on  her  young  heart 
the  principles  which  had  too  peremptorily  dic- 
tated her  line  of  conduct. 

'^  You  are  the  wife  of  a  man  whom  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  esteem,'^  said  Florence,  sooth- 
ingly. "  The  respect  —  the  consideration  — 
conceded  by  others,  must  doubtless  be  yielded 
by  his  wife.  In  his  intercourse  with  you,  that 
rcsene  will  disappear  which  obscures  the 
higher  faculties  of  his  mind  in  his  association 
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with  comparative  strangers,  and  it  is  something 
to  be  permitted  to  penetrate  a  sanctuary,  the 
riches  of  which  are  revealed  to  us  alone.^' 

*^  It  is  somewhat  !**  said  Harriet,  with  a  glow^ 
ing  brow.  *'  But  oh,  if  one  has  learnt  too  late 
that  esteem — ^respect — are  but  cold  sentiments 
in  comparison  with  those  of  which  one^s  heart 
is  capable !  If  torn  by  conflicting  feelings,— 
duty  on  the  one  side,  and  the  esteem  of  which 
you  speak ;  on  the  other,  passion, — a  compound 
of  mingled  elements,  in  which  one  knows  not 
whether  love  or  hate  hath  the  ascendancy, — 
what  are  we  then^  Florence  ? — But  why  do  I 
ask  ? — It  is  a  state  of  which  you  are  in  blessed 
ignorance,  and  which  no  description  will  enable 
you  to  comprehend." 

Florence  became  even  paler  than  her  compa- 
nion. "  Surely  now,^  she  said,  "  as  the  wife  of 
an  honourable  and  estimable  man,  whatever 
may  have  been  former  feelings,  surely  now  you 
can  entertain  none  which  may  not  be  revealed 
to  him  who  has  rendered  you  the  depository  of 
bis  honour  and  happiness." 
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^  So  saith  duty — ^principle, — ^according  to 
the  conventional  justice  and  judgment  of  this 
world;**  replied  Harriet,  with  bitterness.  ^  But 
think  you  that  same  conventional  prejudice 
hath  ever  yet  curbed  a  single  passion,  albeit  it 
may  have  checked  its  display  ?  No,  no ; — 
hearCs  like  mine  are  made  of  materials  too 
tough  to  be  swayed  by  the  breath  of  opinion  ; 
and  something  within  me  says,  that  there  are 
passions  more  imperious  even  than  ambition.** 

'^  Listen  not  to  that  voice,**  said  Florence, 
with  unwonted  energy,  a  burning  crimson 
mantling  on  her  cheek,  and  a  sparkle  of  intense 
animation  kindling  in  her  eye.  '^  You  have 
chosen  your  part  in  this  world's  drama,  dear 
Harriet,  and  it  is  too  late  now  to  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  your  decision*  The  question  is  no 
longer  a  hesitation  between  love  and  ambition. 
You  are  the  wife  of  the  man  who  gratifies  the 
latter,  and  any  thought  of  him  for  whom  you 
might,  perhaps,  have  indulged  the  former,  be* 
comes  criminal.  Henceforwards  there  is  no 
choice  lefl,  and  it  is  incumbent—imperative  on 
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you — to  sustain  with  dignity, — according  to  the 
dictates  of  principle, — of  rdigion, — the  part  you 
have  chosen." 

"  That  is  reason, — the  results  of  the  educa* 
tion  you  hare  had/'  said  Harriet,  with  less 
emotion  than  before.  '^  I,  however,  have  not 
been  so  disciplined,  and  consequently  a  victory 
over  my  own  feelings  is  more  difficult  than 
anything  you  can  imagine.  However,  we  have 
h^d  enough  of  sentiment  for  this  occasion,  and 
we  will,  if  you  please,  talk  of  other  matters ; — 
of  the  envy,  par  exemple,  with  which  you  will 
regard  me  installed  in  all  the  comforts  and 
honours  appertaining  to  the  lady*mistress  of 
the  Residency,  when  you  will  be  two  hundred 
miles  hence,  buried  in  the  depths  of  the  almost 
impenetrable  jungle.** 

^'  I  shall  envy  you,  for  you  will  be  near  my 
father  and  mother,**  said  Florence,  with  the 
simple  pathos  of  truth. 

Harriet  felt  rebuked.  '^  But  then,**  she  con- 
tinued, as  if  to  make  the  amende  honorable, 
**  you  will  have  by  your  side  the  chevalier  sans 
peur  ei  ians  reproche,  who  is  henceforth  to  be 
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jour  polar  star,  and  whose  light,  you  are  quite 
certain,  will  never  lead  astray.  Where  forti- 
tude is  required,  you  are  to  soothe  him  into  en- 
durance ;  and  where  bravery  is  requisite,  he  is 
to  animate  you  into  courage.  You  are  to  be 
^11  the  world  to  each  other, — a  position  most 
especially  illustrated  by  a  couple  of  married 
lovers,  who,  for  two  months,  see  not  a  single 
face  the  complexion  of  which  is  less  dusky 
than  the  night,  and  who  probably  are  the  only 
civilized  beings  within  a  circumference  of  two 
or  three  hundred  miles.*' 

'^  I  have  been,  during  so  many  years,  fami* 
liar  with  the  possibility  of  having  to  encounter 
such  an  evil,  that  the  prospect  has  lost  its 
terrors,**  said  Florence  calmly.  "  Above  all,  a 
soldier*6  wife,  who  is  bound  to  face  all  manner 
of  perils,  must  not  shrink  at  the  very  outset  of 
her  career.'* 

**  True,  but  as  your  friends  come  not  within 
the  pale  of  that  bond,  you  must  allow  them  to 
entertain  sundry  misgivings  in  your  behalf.  I 
shall  be  truly  glad  to  hear  of  your  having  joined 
Mr.  Travers*s  regiment,  for  though  a  tyrannical 
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commandant  is  an  unpleasant  kind  of  animal  to 
deal  with,  he  becomes  absolutely  amiable  in 
comparison  with  the  possibility  of  an  expe- 
rience of  the  tender  mercies  of  a  royal  tiger." 

Florence  was  silent,  and  the  pause  was  at 
length  broken  by  her  companion,  whose  counte-> 
nance  resumed  its  expression  of  mingled  melan- 
choly and  bitterness. 

**  And  yet,  even  in  the  jungle,  /  shall  envy 
you! — Envy  me! — ^for  my  gilded  roof!— my 
painted  sepulchre !  Pity  me,  sometimes,  Flo- 
rence, when  you  are  most  blessed  in  loving 
and  being  loved; — imagine,  if  you  can,  the 
anguish  of  a  hopeless  affection, — that  has  be- 
come, by  my  own  will,  criminal !  Be  grateful 
for  your  own  happier  lot, — your  own  more  re- 
gulated temper, — and  believe,  that  separation 
from  every  friend  you  have  on  earth,  is  a  cheap 
price  to  pay  for  the  companionship  of  a  hus- 
band who  possesses  the  warmest  affection  your 
heart  has  to  bestow !  *' 

And  when  Florence  hereafter  dwelt  on  this 
conversation,  she  was  grateful. 

n3 
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Mr.  Nonnaii,  having  effected  all  his  arrange- 
ments for  returning  to  Europe,  decided  on 
quitting  the  Residency  at  the  same  time  as 
Mr.  Travels  and  his  young  wife  commenced 
their  long  journey.  The  route  of  the  two 
parties  lying,  for  the  first  three  hundred  miles, 
in  the  same  direction,  the  ci-devant  Resident 
proposed  that  they  should  travel  in  company, — 
a  proposition  thankfuUy  accepted  by  Travers, 
who  rather  shrank  from  the  prospect  of  a  soli- 
tary journey  through  the  dense  jungle  they 
must  necessarily  pass.  The  moon  was  in  her 
early  crescent,  and  they  decided  on  sending 
their  tents  and  camp-equipage  forwards  forty 
miles,  and  travelling  that  distance  by  means  of 
relays  of  bearers,  in  one  run,  as  it  is  caUed, 
during  the  first  night,  commencing  their  journey 
a  little  before  sun-set  The  weather  was  fa- 
vourable, the  cold  season  having  set  in,  and  all 
the  moisture  and  malaria  succeeding  the  mon- 
soon having  passed  away.  Everything  was 
propitious  to  the  travellers,  and  the  agony  of 
parting  with  their  child  was  soothed  to  tlie 
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parents  unwillingly  left  behind,  by  the  convic- 
tion that  she  would  have  every  comfort  pos- 
sible to  a  traveller  in  India,  and  that  she  was  en- 
trusted to  a  guardian  to  whom  she  was  dearer 
than  life. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


"  My  dearest  mother  commands  me  to  keep 

a  journal,  and  surely  notr,  if  never  yet,  her 
slightest  wish  should  be  obeyed.  I  remembered 
her  injunction  during  every  hour  of  my  first 
week's  journey,  but  I  had  no  heart  to  write, — 
to  talk.  I  could  but  think  on  all  I  had  left, 
and  listen  to  the  consoling  voice  of  my  husband. 
Notwithstanding  the  kindness  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Norman,  my  selfishness  would  have  preferred 
being  alone  with  Travers.  I  am  now,  however, 
sensible  of  the  advantage  of  being  compelled  to 
exertion,  and  endeavour  to  preserve  that  com- 
posure which,  I  know,  my  mother  would  desire 
me  to  evince.  To  be  sure,  now  and  then  my 
voice  will  tremble,  and  my  eyes  become  dim, 
but  the  pang  passes  away,  and  a  smile  from 
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Travere,  whose  eye  seems  to  see  into  my  very 
heart,  rewards  my  efforts  at  self-command. 

"  We  are  now  getting  into  the  very  thickest 
part  of  the  jungle.  To  my  apprehension  there 
is  something  almost  sublime  in  the  untracked 
forests  which  lie  on  each  side  of  us.  Occa- 
sionally we  reach  a  cultivated  tract,  embosomed 
in  hills  covered  with  impenetrable  masses 
of  lofty  trees,  the  haunt  of  predatory  animals, 
but  my  admiration  of  the  picturesque  site  of  the 
village  inhabited  by  the  cultivators,  is  checked 
by  the  assurance  of  Travers,  that  the  very  hills 
and  forests  which  constitute  the  sublimity  of  the 
scene,  send  forth  incessant  exhalations,  whose 
deadly  influence  is  continually  acting  on  the 
unfortunate  occupants  of  the  soil.  Even  tra- 
vellers, he  says,  cannot  travel  through  it  with 
impunity  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, — at 
the  termination  of  the  monsoon,  for  instance, 
and  during  the  interval  between  ^the  early 
and  the  latter  rains.* 

^^  I  am  very  anxious  to  walk  through  a  Hin* 
doo  village, — a  pleasure  Travers  promises  me 
as  soon  as  we  have  quitted  the  jungle,  and  are 
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once  again  in  the  open  country.  Mrs.  Norman 
laughs  at  my  indulging  such  a  wish.  She  says, 
the  natives  will  be  quite  startled  at  the  sight  of 
a  feringhee-beebe  walking  amongst  them.  She 
assures  me  no  English  lady  of  her  acquaintance 
has  ever  ventured  on  such  an  undertaking,  and 
she  rallies  Travers  on  his  quiet  acquiescence  in 
my  extraordinary  whim.  Although  I  am  grate- 
ful to  her  for  her  unvarying  kindness,  I  do  not 
respect  her  judgment  sufficiently  to  relinquish 
a  design  which  promises  to  gratify  a  veiy  na- 
tural curiosity.  Nor  do  I  think  Mrs.  Norman 
does  our  countrywomen  justice,  when  she 
ascribes  to  them  universally  such  an  apathy  as 
far  as  regards  the  extraordinary  people  amongst 
whom  they  live.  If  I  err,  my  mother  will  set 
me  right. 

'^  The  monotony  of  a  journey  through  a  jungle 
scarcely  affords  matter  for  an  attempt  at  a  diaiy^ 
We  enter  our  palanquins  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  travelling  fourteen  or  sixteen 
miles, — seven  or  eight  coss, — arrive  at  our  new 
encampment  by  eight  Our  own  supplies  are 
abundant  as  far  as  they  are  portable,  but  the 
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forest  is  so  scantily  inhabited,  that  we  are  occa- 
ttonally  taught  the  value  of  milk  and  fresh  eggs, 
by  our  inability  to  procure  them.  As  we  ad- 
vance further,  the  water  becomes  thick  and 
dirty ;  once  or  twice,  bad  as  it  was,  we  were  com- 
pelled to  carry  a  quantity  with  us,  as  we  were  in- 
formed there  would  probably  be  a  total  deficiency 
for  the  next  fifteen  coss.  A.Hindoo,  I  find,  can 
endure  any  privation  more  patiently  than  the 
want  of  water.  Our  people  have  grumbled  at 
no  difficulty  of  road, — but  this  is  an  affliction 
which  excites  some  murmurs.  Travers  tells 
me,  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  followers 
to  desert  their  employer  under  such  circum- 
stances, especially  if  he  have  been  imprudent 
enough  to  make  a  large  advance  of  wages. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  has  yet  occurred  to  us, — 
an  exemption  firom  a  common  evil,  for  which 
we  are  probably  indebted  to  being  the  com- 
panions of  a  hurrah  saib  of  Mr.  Norman^s 
dignity. 

*^  We  have  been  detained  during  a  week  in 
this  encampment  by  the  illness  of  Mrs.  Norman. 
Our  companion.  Doctor  K ,  says  in  con- 
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JidencCy  that  her  indisposition  is  but  a  slight 
fever,  which  needs  not  prevent  our  progress,  but 
which  her  fears  magnify  into  a  dangerous  ma^ 
ladj.  Travers  ventured  a  hint  at  our  proceed- 
ing alone,  but  was  silenced  by  Mrs.  Norman's 
earnest  entreaties,  that  we  '  would  not  desert 
her  when  she  so  much  needed  the  comfort  of 
having  her  friends  about  her/  Mr.  Norman  as- 
sured us,  that  his  representations  at  head 
quarters  would  secure  Travers  from  any  un- 
pleasant consequences  in  a  military  point  of 
view,  and,  in  effect,  here  we  are.  Our  position 
fortunately  is  as  favourable  as  possible.  We 
have  left  the  jungle  behind  us,  and  are  encamped 
on  a  plain  in  the  vicinity  of  a  populous 
village,  which  possesses  the  additional  dis- 
tinction of  having  once  been  selected  as  a 
proper  site  for  the  erection  of  a  palace  for  the 
prince  of  the  country,  which,  though  now  de- 
serted, still  retains  traces  of  its  former  glory. 

'^  This  is  the  loveliest  of  the  seasons,  in  this 
part  of  the  Indian  peninsula.  A  month  since, 
and  here  the  heavy  monsoon  rains  were  de- 
luging the  world ;  now  the  only  trace  of  their 
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having  darkened  the  glory  of  the  atmosphere  is 
to  be  discerned  in  the  luxuriant  verdure  that 
carpets  the  earth,  the  thick  foliage  of  the 
trees,  and  the  gorgeous  hues  of  the  flowers. 
The  plain,  boundless  as  it  appears,  presents  an 
aspect  of  bright  green,  on  which  the  eye  may 
repose  and  refresh  itself  after  it  has  been  dazzled 
by  the  clear  azure  of  the  sky,  or  by  the  spark- 
ling ripples  of  the  tank  on  our  left,  now  glit- 
teriug  in  the  last  ray  of  the  sun.  Sometimes 
the  monotony  is  broken  by  a  patch  of  cultivated 
ground,  producing  chollum  or  other  grain,  in 
the  midst  of  which,  on  a  shed  elevated  by 
poles,  just  of  size  to  contain  a  human  beings 
lies  the  guardian  of  the  field,  whose  cries  warn 
off  the  winged  depredators  that  would  other- 
wise defraud  man  of  the  fruit  of  his  labour. 

^'Mrs.  Norman  having  sunk  into  a  gentle 
slumber,  Travers  and  I  set  forth  for  the  indul- 
gence of  the  luxury  of  an  evening  ramble. 
My  desire  of  walking  through  an  Indian  vil- 
lage could  never  be  gratified  under  more  fa-» 
Tourable  auspices,  and  we  resolved  to  refresh 
both  our  bodies  and  minds  by  a  spectacle  of  a 
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kind  to  me  so  noTeL  The  sun  was  just  resting 
on  the  brow  of  a  peak,  the  loftiest  of  the  whole 
range  of  hills  that  bound  our  horizon  on  the 
westward.  A  lofty  and  ponderous  pagoda 
crowned  it,  its  snowy  walls  now  dyed  with  a 
blush-like  crimson,  and  assuming  a  more  airy 
and  picturesque  character  in  the  mellow  light. 
The  cloudless  sky  seemed  perfectly  transparent, 
and  the  whole  world  looked  glad  beneath  its 
gorgeous  canopy  of  rich  crimson,  gold  colour, 
and  azure.  The  clear  tank,  lying  beneath  its 
green  and  tree-crowned  bund,  reflected  back  a 
rainbow  of  bright  hues,  as  it  rippled  in  the 
cool  and  brisk  breeze.  The  moon  was  already 
heralded  by  a  line  of  light  on  the  opposite 
lunizon,  and  we  set  forth  before  she  had  com« 
menced  her  queen-like  progress  towards  the 
mid-heavens. 

^  Through  a  wilderness  of  weeds,  rendered 
practicable  by  a  narrow  foothpath,  we  pro* 
eeeded  towards  the  village  shaded  so  beautifully 
by  luxuriant  topes  of  mangoes.  Midway  we 
passed  a  small  pagoda,  not  larger  than  an 
English  summer-house,  to  which  we  were  at* 
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tracted  by  hearing  the  loud  and  wailing 
prayer  of  a  byragee.  There  he  lay,  prostrate  be- 
fiore  his  idol,  but  quite  conscious  of  our  prox- 
imity, as  was  evident  from  his  furtive  glances 
and  heightened  voice.  Just  as  we  were  turn- 
ing away,  he  arose,  and  standing  within  the 
arch  that  formed  the  entrance,  asked  alms, — 
a  vain  supplication  to  us,  who  know  that 
amongst  the  many  pestilences  which  assail 
this  land,  none  exceeds  the  moral  plague  of 
fanaticism.  Depraved,  idle,  sensual, — ^vaga- 
bonds over  the  face  of  the  country,— by  choice 
not  necessity,  Travers  says, — these  wandering 
priests,  if  I  may  call  them  so,— -gain  their  exist- 
ence from  the  credulous  by  exaggerating  the  effect 
of  their  blessings,  or  extort  it  from  the  timid  by 
pouring  forth  their  loud  and  terrific  curses.  The 
venal  instruments  of  crime,  they  emulate  the 
readiness  of  the  Italian  assassin  in  ministering 
to  the  revenge  of  those  who  have  gold  to  proffer 
for  their  hire,  and,  as  panders  to  every  baser 
passion  that  degrades  human  nature,  they  are 
indeed  '  the  pestilence  that  walketh  abroad  at 
noon-dav.* 
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**  We  entered  the  village,  and,  like  so  many 
of  the  dreams  of  life,  we  found  it  owed  the 
beauty  which  we  admired  to  its  distance. 
Our  senses  were  first  assailed  by  the  malaria 
arising  firom  an  unwholesome-looking  tank  of 
stagnant  water,  just  beyond  which,  on  the  right, 
was  a  plot  of  ground  planted  with  tobacco,  and 
to  the  left,  on  an  elevation,  a  bowrie*  siu** 
rounded  with  women,  recalling  to  us  the  thou- 
sand associations  which  carry  us  back  into  the 
patriarchal  ages.  These  women,  in  their 
oriental  attire, — as  graceful  a  drapery  as  can  be 
conceived, — ^bearing  on  their  heads  the  most 
picturesque  vases  filled  with  water,  walked 
along  beneath  their  heavy  burden,  with  an 
erect  and  even  elegant  gait;  indeed,  I  think 
this  '  beauty  of  motion  *  appears  to  be  the 
principal  attraction  of  Hindoo  women.  The 
very  young,  one  must  sometimes  allow  to  be 
pretty,  with  eyes  of  that  deep,  soft,  velvet- 
like black,  peculiar  to  the  east ;  but  the  period 
of  youth  lasts  with  them  but  a  short  time,  and 
at  thirty,  can  there  be  a  more  revolting  or  dis* 

•  AweU. 
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gusting  spectacle  than  a  female  of  this  country 
belonging  to  the  very  lowest  class? — Filthy, 
haggard,  shrivelled,  —  their  lips  and  teeth 
stained  with  the  betel  they  constantly  chew,^- 
enduring  an  existence  neither  refreshed  by 
memory  nor  hallowed  by  hope, — ^they  seem 
living  illustrations  of  the  degradation  in  which 
human  nature  may  be  prostrated, 

*^  We  were  soon  in  one  of  the  streets  of  the 
village,  and  considering  the  filth  collected  on 
all  sides,  who  can  wonder  that  disease  so  often 
ravages  this  country  ?  The  street  might  pos- 
sibly admit  of  four  persons  walking  a-breast, 
but  for  the  channel  of  stagnant  water  which 
intersected  it,  and  the  frequent  mounds  com- 
posed of  the  refuse  thrown  out  of  their  houses 
by  the  inhabitants,  and  which  it  behoved 
the  passenger  to  avoid  as  carefully  as  might 
be.  Pigs,  the  ugliest  and  dirtiest  of  their 
tribe,  black  and  hideous,  a  caricature  of  the 
race  known  in  England,  crossed  our  path  in 
every  direction.  Pariah  dogs  were  equally 
numerous,  spared  by  the  superstition  of  the 
natives,  lest  they  should  haply  destroy  a  body 
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inhabited  by  the  8oal  of  some  of  their  relatiooft 
in  a  penal  transmigration ! — Even  in  such  a 
case  one  would  think  death  would  be  a  boon 
eagerly  coveted,  for  no  animal  on  the  earth 
can  be  more  wretched  than  these  poor  houseless 
wretches,  skeletons  from  famine  and  disease. 

**  In  our  progress,  we  passed  a  hut  of  supe- 
rior size,  boasting  clean  white  walls,  and  al- 
together indicating  as  much  of  comfort  as  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  characterise  the 
abode  of  a  ryot  *.  The  door  was  opened,  and 
the  interior  was  occupied  by  a  bevy  of  eight  or 
ten  females  sitting  on  the  ground  in  the 
eastern  manner,  surrounding  a  woman  whose 
cries  and  lamentations  indicated  her  as  the 
victim  of  some  serious  domestic  calamity.  We 
saw  one  of  the  sepoys,  constituting  our  guard, 
standing  like  ourselves  a  spectator  of  the 
scene,  and  from  him  we  presently  learnt,  that 
the  father  and  the  son  of  the  mourner  had  been 
on  along  journey,  and  had  exceeded,  by  nearly 
six  months,  the  expected  time  of  absence.  On 
this  day  circumstances  had  been  discovered, 

•  Labourer. 
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which  laddered  it  too  probable  that  they  had 
become  the  prey  of  a  band  of  Phansegars,  or 
Thugs,  who  are  known  to  infest  the  road  by 
which  they  must  have  travelled.  What  a 
terrific  and  organized  banditti  axe  these !  * 

*  ^  Mnrderen  and  robbers  composed  of  all  castes ;  Maho* 
medans  eren  were  admitted,  but  the  great  mi^rity  are  Hin- 
doos, and  amongst  these  the  Brahmins,  chiefly  of  the 
Bundelcund  tribes,  are  in  the  greatest  numbers,  and  gene- 
rally direet  the  operations  of  the  different  bands.  Their 
priacqial  rendenee  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Chombal  and 
Knwarry,  north-east  of  Oualior,  where  they  have  villages, 
and  usually  maintain  a  cofmeodon,  or  at  least  an  understand- 
ing, with  the  manager  of  the  district.  Their  expeditions, 
which  extend  as  far  as  Nagpore  and  the  Beckan,  hove  of 
late  years  been  very  frequent  in  Central  India,  and  mora 
than  three  hundred  of  them  were  in  that  country  in  1819. 
They  have  fixed  rules,  particularly  as  to  the  division  of 
booty.  Auxiliaries  to  their  enterprises  are  sought  for  in  all 
ranks,  but  the  most  abandoned  of  the  officers  of  government 
of  the  countries  to  which  they  proceed,  are  those  they  chiefly 
desire ;  and  after  having  ascertained  by  letter  or  verbal  re- 
port that  circumstances  are  favourable,  they  usually  send  as 
precursors,  for  the  purpose  of  minute  local  information, 
spies  disguised  as  religious  mendicants,  as  tradesmen,  or  as 
soldiers  looking  for  service,  who  connect  themselves  with 
the  loose  characters  of  the  country,  and  all  is  prepared  for 
the  principal  party,  which  often  consists  of  three  or  four 
hundred ;  but  these  are  never  seen  together,  though  the 
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^^  Escaping  from  the  narrow  and  filthy 
streets  of  the  viUage,  we  entered  a  plain 
covered  at  this  season  with  verdure.  This  was 
the  market-day,  and  the  traders  were  gathering 
up  their  various  wares,  preparatory  to  return- 
ing to  their  native  villages.  The  whole  area 
was  lively  with  noise  and  occupation.  On  the 
outskirts,    groups     of  boys  and    men    were 

different  bands  travel  in  perfect  communication  with  each 
other.  Some  of  them  have  horses,  camels,  and  tents,  and 
are  equipped  like  merchants;  others  are  dressed  like  soldiers 
going  under  a  leader  to  take  service ;  some  affect  to  be 
Mahommedan  beggars  and  Hindoo  Byragees,  or  holy  men- 
dicants ;  they  assume,  in  short,  every  disguise.  Parties  of 
the  boldest  and  most  active  are  always  detached  from  the 
main  band  :  these  sometimes  seek  protection  frotn  travellers, 
at  others  afford  it ;  in  either  case,  the  fate  of  those  who  join 
them  is  the  same.  The  Thugs  have,  concealed,  a  long  silken 
cord  with  a  noose,  which  they  throw  round  the  necks  of  their 
heedless  companions,  who  are  strangled  and  plundered. 
Their  victims,  who  are  always  selected  for  having  property, 
are*  when  numerous,  or  at  all  on  their  guard,  lulled  by  every 
art  into  confidence.  They  are  invited  to  feasts  where  their 
food  is  mixed  with  poisonous  or  soporific  drugs,  through  the 
effects  of  which  they  fall  an  easy  prey  to  these  murderers 
and  robbers,  the  extraordinary  success  of  whose  atrocities 
can  only  be  aoominted  for  by  the  condition  of  the  countries 
in  which  they  take  place.*'-~5'ir  John  Malcolm, 
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MMiUered,  engaged  in  playing  different  games 
of  chance,  and  from  the  visible  childhood  of 
some  of  the  parties,  one  must  conclude,  that 
gambling  is  the  first  acquirement  of  the  infant 
intellect  There  they  sat,  absorbed  in  the 
interest  of  the  game,  unmindful  of  the  traffic 
around  them,  and  regardless  of  the  vicinity  of 
foreigners,  whose  white  faces  must  have  been 
to  them  a  very  novel  spectacle.  It  was  an 
amusing  scene, — that  Indian  market,  with  its 
gaily  apparelled  male  and  female  traders,  and 
their  oriental  merchandise.  Some  of  the  very 
young  women  were  pretty,  nuUgri  their  dark 
hue,  disfigured  too  with  nose-jewels,  and  their 
foreheads  stained  with  the  mark  of  caste.  As 
our  party  approached,  these  eastern  grisettes 
with  a  most  coquettish  air,  placed  their  hands 
upon  their  mouths,  the  oriental  sign  of 
modesty,  whilst  the  laughing  eyes  that  glanced 
so  brightly  above,  invited  the  notice  this 
gesture  seemed  to  deprecate.  We  heard  their 
audible  remarks  on  the  foreigners,  which  were 
not  precisely  of  a  nature  to  confirm  the 
favourable  impression  made  by  their  exterior. 

VOL.  I.  o 
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Surely  in  no  other  habitable  part  of  the  globe 
is  our  sex  sunk  into  so  degraded  a  prostration 
of  intellect  and  morals.  Here  women  hare 
the  ignorance  of  the  savage^  without  his  re^* 
deeming  virtues,— the  vices  of  civilization, 
without  its  refinement. 

^'  Quitting  the  throng  of  buyers  and  sellers 
we  proceeded  under  the  wall,  which  forms  the 
outer  fortification  of  the  deserted  palace.  En* 
tcring  the  strangely  ornamented  portal,  and 
passing  through  a  court-yard,  we  found  our- 
selves in  the  gardens,  and  inhaling  the  rich 
breath  of  the  orange,  lime,  and  citron  trees, — 
walking  beneath  the  shade  of  the  broad-leafed 
plantains,  and  gazing  on  a  rainbow  of  rich 
flowers.  The  palace  was  an  insignificant  build-* 
ing  of  brick,  covered  with  chunam, — the  durbar, 
as  usual,  occupying  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
basement  story,  wooden  pillars,  united  by 
small  painted  arches,  and  carved  in  various 
devices,  supporting  its  open  front.  A  flight  of 
narrow  stairs  conducted  us  to  the  women's 
apartments, — consisting  of  a  number  of  small, 
cell-like  chambers,  that  promised  neither  luxury 
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nor  comfort.  Neglected  as  it  is,  and  evidently 
long  since  deserted  by  the  sovereign,  for  whose 
recreation  it  was  erected,  it  is  still  entire ;  its 
air  of  desolation  does  not  result  from  crumbling 
ruins,  but  from  the  absence  of  the  means  and 
appliances  of  life,  which  testifies  that  man  has 
ceased  to  abide  within  its  precinct.  As  we 
rambled  amongst  the  rooms  of  the  Zenanah,  I 
could  not  but  reflect  how  many  scenes  of  humi- 
liation and  misery  must  these  walls  have  wit- 
nessed ! — How  many  thousands  throughout 
this  wide  Indian  continent  are  doomed  to 
groan  and  wither  beneath  similar  sufferings, 
which  no  eye  sees,  no  ear  hears,  no  heart  pities, 
and  who,  in  their  darkness,  are  utterly  without 
that  sublime  consolation  which  is  derived  from 
the  conviction  that,  oppressed  as  we  may  be, 
'  He  that  is  higher  than  the  highest  regardeth  !' 
*^  The  moon  was  up  high  in  the  heavens, 
when  we  quitted  the  silent  and  desolate  place 
of  Indian  royalty,  and  I  confess  a  strangely  min- 
gled feeling  of  melancholy  and  gratitude  filled 
my  heart; — gratitude,  that  being  bom  in  a  Chris- 
tian country,  I  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  a 

o2 
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rational  and  accountable  being; — melancholy, 
that  I  was  so  distant  from  that  beloved  land« 
and, — dearest  mother, — so  far, — so  very  far 
from  jou. 

"  It  is  many  days  since  we  enjoyed 

our  evening's  ramble.  Mrs*  Norman's  recovery 
has  enabled  us  to  prosecute  our  journey,  and  we 
have  been  travelling  generally  twenty  miles 
daily.  Yesterday  we  arrived  at  the  point  whence 
our  routes  are  no  longer  the  same;  conse* 
quently,  we  separated  from  our  companions, 
and  with  our  comparatively  small  retinue,  have 
made  one  stage.  You  know  I  atn  not  much 
addicted  to  indulge  in  fiaicifiil  griefs,  but  I  felt 
more  sad  in  parting  with  the  Normans  than  I 
expected,  considering  they  are  not  people  for 
whom  I  have  any  high  esteem.  They  have, 
however,  been  invariably  kind  to  me,  and  hav- 
ing shared  a  month's  travelling  evils,  it  was 
painful  to  lose  them  ;  and  then  there  is  always 
the  possibility  that  we  shall  meet  no  more. 
Travere,  however,  is  my  woiid  now ;  and  he 
deserves  that  I  should  never  regret  the  hour 
which  made  him  so.    Was  not  that  a  witty 
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reply  of  the  new-married  lady  to  an  acquaint- 
ance, who  condoled  with  her  on  her  separation 
from  so  many  friends, — ^  I  have*  exchanged  one 
and  twenty  shillings  for  a  guinea  ?''* 


The  journal  of  Mrs,  Travers  contains,  from 
this  period,  little  more  than  the  names  of  the 
places  through  which  she  passed.  After  a  jour- 
ney which  exceeded  three  months,  she  arrived 
in  health  and  safety  at  the  station  of  her  hus- 
band's regiment,  where  she  found  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  Middleton  awaiting  her,  from  which  the 
following  extracts  are  made  : — 

'^  Knowing  so  well  as  you  do  the  taste  and 
habits  of  our  friend,  Mrs.  Tomkins,  you  will 
not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  far  greater  magni- 
ficence is  displayed  at  the  Residency  than  has 
been  witnessed  there  for  some  years.  Mr. 
Tomkins's  indulgence  of  lus  handsome  wife  is 
as  unbounded  as  his  passion  for  her.  Nothing 
can  be  a  greater  proof  than  his  surrendering 
all  those  quiet  enjoyments  which  are  known  to 
be  essential  to  his  happiness,  and  enduring  the 
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constant  crowd  of  visitors  with  which  his  house 
is  filled.  If  Harriet  were  generous,  she  would 
make  some  sacrifices  to  his  inclinations;  but 
she  has  unfortunately  been  accustomed  to  think 
that  even  circumstances  are  to  bend  to  her. 
Severely  as  I  have  felt  our  separation,  I  cannot 
regret  that  you  are  removed  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Harriet  Former  intimacy  would 
have  justified  her  in  making  large  demands  on 
your  time,  and  it  would  have  been  ungracious 
always  to  have  resisted  her  encroachments.  I 
do  not  think  her  manners  have  improved  since 
her  marriage.  She  likes  to  be  surrounded  by 
admirers,  and  encourages  the  general  homage 
which  the  union  of  high  position,  beauty,  and 
accomplishments,  would  attract  anywhere,  and, 
in  this  country,  in  a  degree  unparalleled.  If 
her  smiles  were  extended  to  all  in  an  equal  de- 
gree, this  might  be  passed  over  as  the  error  of 
a  very  young  woman,  intoxicated  with  the  uni- 
versal adulation  she  receives.  But,  imfortu- 
nately,  Harriet  evinces  daily  a  partiality  for 
Captain  Seymour's  society,  which,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  oversteps  the  boundaries  of  discre- 
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tion.  Previously  to  her  marriage,  I  thought  I 
discerned  a  feeling  for  him  incompatible  with 
her  engagement  to  Mr.  Tomkins,  but  as  it  was 
never  very  glaring,  I  fancied  it  was  no  more 
than  the  coquetry  in  which  she  commonly  in- 
dulged. I  fear,  however,  that  my  suspicions 
were  correct,  and  that,  if  Captain  Seymour  had 
evinced  a  reciprocal  partiality,  she  would,  after 
a  struggle  perhaps,  have  resigned,  in  his  favour, 
all  her  ambitious  views. 

"  Captain  Seymour  is  a  very  agreeable  man, 
— possessing,  in  no  common  degree,  those 
showy  qualities  likely  to  occupy  the  imagina- 
tion of  one  who  loves  the  glitter  of  this  world 
so  much  as  Harriet  I  can  imagine  nothing 
more  injurious  to  her  peace,-— more  fatal,  ulti- 
mately,  to  her  respectability, — than  her  inti- 
macy with  such  a  person.  Her  own  self-reli- 
ance is  materially  against  her ;  for  she  believes 
she  shall  always  have  it  in  her  power  to  say, 
'  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  and  no  further/  In 
common  with  diffident  people  in  general,  Mr. 
Tomkins  is  likely  to  be  exceedingly  jealous. 
Doubtful  of  his  own  powers  of  securing  affec* 
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tion,  he  will  naturally  examine  closely  the 
actions  of  his  wife.  If  his  experience  of  women 
had  been  one  degree  greater,  I  am  persuaded 
that  Hazriet  would  nerer  have  been  the  woman 
to  whose  keeping  he  would  hare  entrusted  his 
happiness.  He  would  not  have  attributed  her 
indifference  to  the  modesty  of  her  sex,  nor 
have  called  her  evident  coldness,  female  deli* 
cacy.  Should  his  jealousy  be  once  roused,  1 
fear  the  results  would  be  alarming.  Calm  peo- 
ple once  excited,  are  tenfold  more  terrible  than 
your  irascible  beings  who  expend  all  their  fire 
on  trifles.  And  as  there  are,  unfortunately, 
reports  very  injurious  to  Harriet  in  circulation, 
it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  they  may  at  length 
reach  his  ear. 

^  Mrs.  Tomkins  has,  by  some  of  her  accus* 
tomed  sarcasms,  offended  Major  Bing,  a  person 
who  is  not  the  less  dangerous,  in  a  community 
like  this,  because  he  is  contemptible.  A  liar 
by  privilege,  he  has  no  character  to  lose,  con- 
sequently he  is  not  restrained  in  the  circulation 
of  the  most  malicious  scandal  by  the  fear  of  the 
world^s  opinion.    And  although  his  authority 
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may  generaUj  invalidate  any  current  report^ 
still  the  envious  willingly  admit  the  belief  that 
there  may,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  be  some  slight 
foundation  for  the  venomous  whisper, — a  belief 
strengthened  by  their  own  subsequent  observa- 
tion.  Being  so  sarcastic,  and  restraining  her 
wit  by  no  prudent  considerations,  Harriet 
should  be  more  than  ordinarily  circumspect  in 
her  conduct,  instead  of  setting  at  defiance  the 
remarks  equally  of  the  envious  and  the  sensible, 
by  indulging  in  the  greatest  possible  latitude 
that  can  be  allowed  to  a  married  woman. 

"  Poor  Mrs.  Huggins,  whom  you  disliked 
with  a  bitterness  which  seemed  hardly  natural 
to  your  temper,  is  now  an  object  of  pity  to  alL 
Her  husband  was  one  of  those  unfortunate 
officers  who  believe,  that  military  subordina- 
tion can  never  be  preserved  without  tyranny. 
The  men  were  consequently  kept  always  on 
hard  duty,  from  which  exemption  was  never 
allowed  except  on  great  emergencies.  A  ha- 
vildar*  had  been    refused  leave,    some  few 

*  A  nok  in  a  native  regiment  oorrespondiDg  to  icrgeant. 
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weeks  since ;  the  man  solicited  it,  it  appears, 
that  he  might  attend  a  sick  child,  who  subse- 
quently died,  and  whose  death  has  ever  since 
affected  him  with  the  deepest  melancholy.  A 
fortnight  since  the  regiment  was  ordered  out 
to  ball  practice,  when  the  unhappy  man  took 
too  sure  an  aim  at  his  colonel  and  shot  him 
dead  on  the  spot  *.  The  excitement  through- 
out the  cantonment  you  may  imagine,  but  the 
grief  of  Mrs.  Huggins  was  violent  beyond 
description.  It  is  said  that,  notwithstanding 
her  extraordinary  and  authoritative  manner,  she, 
in  reality,  loved  her  husband  sincerely,  and  his 
death  has  inflicted  a  blow  from  which  she  will 
not  speedily  recover.  She  excludes  herself 
from  all  society,  and  preparations  are  making 
for  her  immediate  departure  with  a  view  of 
proceeding  to  Calcutta,  where,  it  is  said,  her 
nearest  relative,  an  Armenian  merchant,  resides. 
Mrs.  Roland,  report  affirms,  has  declined  her 
ci-devant  patronesses  invitation  to  accompany 

*  An  oocurrenoe,  unfortunately,  not  without  abundant 
precedent  in  India. 
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her,  and  finding  from  the  untoward  event  of 
Colonel  Huggins's  death  all  her  prospects  ma- 
terially clouded,  and  her  actual  comforts  con* 
siderably  abridged,  she  has  condescended  to 
violate  all  her  resolutions  and  vows  to  the  pre- 
judice of  subaltemship,  in  favour  of  Lieutenant 
Mac  Whalley.  On  the  probable  happiness  to 
result  from  such  an  union  it  would  be  idle  to 
speculate,  but  considering  the  terms  of  hos- 
tility on  which  the  parties  were  living  at  the 
time  of  Colonel  Huggins^s  death,  the  arrange- 
ments have  been  completed  with  even  more 
than  Indian  expedition  in  matrimonial  matters, 
and  remembering  the  melancholy  event  of 
which  this  is  the  consequence,  one  can  hardly 
wonder  at  the  indignation  prevalent  through 
the  cantonment,  on  the  want  of  feeling  it  indi- 
cates. Hospitality  was  the  redeeming  virtue 
of  Colonel  Huggins,  and  the  highest  disre- 
spect to  his  memory  is  evinced  by  those  who 
were  its  most  frequent  partakers. 

^'  I  must  not  forget  that  Harriet  offered  to 
Mrs.  Huggins  all  the  assistance  in  her  power, 
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by  proffering  the  loan  of  the  Resident's  ele- 
phant and  camels  to  assist  her  on  her  jouniey ; 
a  kindness,  however,  which  was  refused  with 
the  characteristic  rudeness  of  the  unfortunate 
widow." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Once  established  in  her  own  house,  Florence 
began  to  find  that  there  were  advantages  at- 
tached to  being  with  the  regiment  to  which 
her  husband  belonged,  and  in  which  he  was  so 
sincerely  beloved,  that  were  hardly  to  be  found 
elsewhere. 

It  was  proposed,  that  her  arrival  should  be 
celebrated  by  a  ball,  as  was  the  custom  of  the 
corps  when  an  officer  rejoined  with  his  bride. 
But  Florence,  with  the  good  sense,  the  promi- 
nent anxiety  for  her  husband's  comfort,  which 
characterised  her,  declined  the  proffered  ho- 
mage. The  first  morning-call  she  received 
from  the  commandant,  made  it  evident  to  her 
that  the  absence  of  Travers  had  not  by  any 
means  diminished  the  jealousy  with  which  Co- 
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lonel  Ormond  regarded  bis  influence  in  the 
regiment,  a  jealousy  which,  on  the  first  occa- 
sion, might  again  break  forth  in  some  act  of 
oppression  to  which  the  quick  feelings  of  Tra- 
vers  were  not  likely  to  submit  patiently,  and 
the  consequences  of  which  might  be  fatal  to 
his  professional  career.  She  deemed  it  wiser, 
therefore,  to  decline  a  compliment  which  pre- 
judice might  misinterpret,  and  Travers,  too 
sensible  to  value  the  beauty,  the  graces,  the 
attractions  of  his  wife,  only  in  proportion  to 
the  admiration  they  excited,  acquiesced  in  tlie 
propriety  of  a  resolution  which  exhibited  so 
strikingly  her  attachment  to  himself. 

Besides  Mrs.  Travers,  there  were  three  or 
four  ladies  in  the  regiment,  all  of  them  rather 
above  the  average  standard  of  women  in  India. 
From  these  she  experienced  all  those  acts  of 
kindness  which  make  one  value  an  existence 
which  all  around  seem  inclined  to  render 
happy.  In  the  cantonment,  which  consisted 
of  three  or  four  corps,  she  found  quite  suffi- 
cient society  to  supply  her  with  such  recrea- 
tion as  she  desired.   Happily,  there  were  many 
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highly  cultivated  amongst  its  members,  and 
Florence  acknowledged  with  gratitude,  that 
she  could  not  have  been  more  pleasantly  situ- 
ated. 

The  first  shade  upon  the  brightness  of  her 
married  life  was  the  illness  of  her  husband — 
the  intermittent  fever  of  the  country.  That 
rare  thing  in  India, — a  skilful  medical  officer, — 
being  fortunately  attached  to  the  — th  cavalr}*, 
Travers  received  all  due  attention,  and  his 
complaint  being  properly  treated,  aided  by  his 
own  excellent  constitution,  he  was  convales- 
cent, and  then  ordered  to  reside  on  the  coast 
for  two  months,  in  order  to  the  complete  re-es- 
tabUshment  of  his  health  and  strength. 

A  medical  certificate  has  the  force  of  an  ir- 
resistible mandate,  and  notwithstanding  the 
obstructions  Colonel  Ormond  would  willingly 
have  thrown  in  the  way,  Travers  found  himself, 
at  length,  comfortably  settled  in  a  bungalow, 
the  compound  of  which  extended  to  the  sea- 
shore. 

Although,  during  this  interval,  Florence  lived 
in  perfect  seclusion,  she  acknowledged  it  to  be 
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as  delightful  a  period  as  any  of  her  whole  ex- 
istence. Her  husband  daily  r^;ained  health 
and  strengthi  and  she  had  leisure  to  enjoy  all 
the  beauty  of  as  lorely  a  spot  as  adorns  the 
eastern  coast  of  India.  A  bold  and  mountain- 
ous outline  of  coast  was  visible  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  extend,  washed  by  a  surf  only  less 
dangerous  and  picturesque  than  that  of  Ma- 
dras. Numerous  ressels  daily  skirted  the  ho- 
rizon, bound  to  their  several  destinations, 
affording  that  animation  essential  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  a  sea-view.  And  then  her  evening  rides 
along  the  sea-beach, — were  they  ever  to  be  for- 
gotten; even  in  after  days,  when  she  would 
be  a  resident  in  happy  England  ?  The  deep 
blue  sea  beneath  the  just  paler  sky, — ^and  the 
snow-white  spray  of  the  breakers,  as  they 
tossed  their  feathery  summits  on  the  rocks  ? — 
or  the  bright  full  moon  exactly  vertical,  pour- 
ing its  rays  in  one  brilliant  stream  directly 
into  the  water,  whilst  the  rippling  waves  broke 
up  that  splendour,  and  a  wide  expanse  of  ocean 
glittered  in  the  silvery  ray  ?  It  was  no  exagge- 
ration to  call  it  so ;  for,  on  such  nights,  each 
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wave,  to  the  soberest  eye,  rolls  to  the  shore  a 
sheet  of  liquid  silver,  whilst  the  foam  that 
crests  the  wave  sparkles  like  a  fiost-woxk  of 
snow. 

To  a  mind  like  hers  existence  is  not  the  less 
enjoyed  when  its  coarse  is  monotonous*  She 
liked  to  be  able  to  divide  her  day  into  certain 
portions,  each  dedicated  to  particular  occupa- 
tions, secure  from  the  interruption  of  visitors, — 
a  security  which  can  never  occur  in  a  populous 
cantonment.  It  seemed  as  if  she  had  never  be- 
fore  had  an  opportunity  of  discovering  the  ex- 
tent of  those  high  qualities  in  her  husband, 
which  had  originally  won  her  untainted  heart, 
— as  if  never  yet  had  their  spirits,  so  mingled 
together  in  the  communion  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing. As  to  Travers,  after  the  daily  annoyances 
to  which  he  was  subject,  either  actually,  or, 
which  was  as  trying,  in  apprehension,  his  pre- 
sent abode,  cheered  by  the  presence  of  the 
woman  he  adored,  was  Elysium.  His  health 
was  rapidly  re-established,  the  tranquillity  of 
his  mind  aiding  the  beneficial  effects  of  change 
of  air  and  scene.    The  only  evil  that  disturbed 
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his  repose,  was  one  in  prospect, — the  necessity 
of  returning  so  soon  to  his  cantonment 

To  solicit  an  extension  of  leave  would  have 
been  agreeable  to  both,  but  considering  the  dis- 
position of  Colonel  Ormond  to  act  harshly,  they 
were  unwilling  to  put  a  refusal  in  his  power, 
and  returned  at  the  time  originally  fixed. 

The  estimation  in  which  Travers  had  for- 
merly been  holden,  appeared  to  have  increased 
since  his  marriage.  The  elegance  and  ami* 
ability  of  bis  wife,  seemed  to  afford  so  many 
additional  guarantees  for  his  deserving  the 
distinction  with  which  all  ranks  of  people  re- 
garded him.  His  perfect  acquaintance  with 
the  language  of  the  natives, — his  knowledge  of 
their  customs, — the  patience  with  which  be 
listened  to  their  complaints,  and,  whenever 
practicable,  remedied,  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  their  grievances, — the  steadiness  of  his 
military  authority,  so  far  as  it  extended,  never 
relaxing  into  weak  indulgence,  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  exerted  tyrannically, — endeared 
him  to  every  soldier  in  his  troop.  By  the 
officers,  his  opinion  was  valued  in  proportion 
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to  their  conviction  of  his  integrity  and  intellect, 
and  the  silent  homage  of  reference  to  his  de-* 
cision  in  all  matters  of  a  questionable  nature, 
was  a  testimony  to  his  superiority,  that  could 
not  but  be  inexpressibly  gratifying  to  a  woman 
gifted  with  a  mind  like  that  possessed  by  Flo-* 
rence. 

But  the  consideration  enjoyed  by  Travers 
was  gall  and  wormwood  to  Colonel  Ormond. 
He  chose  to  translate  it  into  a  tacit  reproach  of 
himself, — a  perpetual  reflection  on  the  line  of 
conduct  he  had  pursued  towards  an  officer  so 
generally  beloved.  This  mode  of  viewing 
things  did  not  by  any  means  tend  to  conciliate 
his  feelings  for  Travers.  Instead  of  redeeming 
the  irrevocable  past  by  adopting  a  different 
system,  he  pursued  a  directly  opposite  course. 
It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  the  petty 
artifices  by  which  he  contrived  to  fasten  every 
disagreeable  or  vexatious  duty  on  Travers, 
without  appearing  to  deviate  from  the  regu- 
larity of  the  roster.  Even  the  adjutant,  whose 
feelings  for  Travers  were  less  kind  than  those 
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of  anj  otber  officer,  wa«  ashamed  of  being  the 
uiTolimtaiy  instnunent  of  this  miserahle  q[>ecieft 
of  penecotion ;  ereu  he,  inrelerate  toad-eater 
as  he  was,  yentured  a  remonatrance,  which  waa 
not  the  less  creditable  to  himself  because  it 
entirdy  failed  in  ita  object.  Aa  to  the  other 
officers,  their  indignation  was  at  length  so 
strongly  excited,  that  contrary  to  tbe  wish, 
the  entreaties  of  Trayers,  they  unanimously  re** 
solyed  to  recur  to  their  former  method  of 
marking  their  sense  of  their  commandants 
conduct,  by  steadily  refusing  all  intercourse 
with  him  that  was  not  official.  This  resolution 
was  first  evinced  by  the  refusal  of  their  whole 
body  to  dine  with  him  at  the  annual  celebra- 
tion of  the  battle  of  Assaye,  at  which  he  had 
been  present,  and  which  he  never  failed  to 
commemorate. 

In  the  height  of  hb  indignation  he  caused 
an  order  to  be  inserted  in  the  orderly  book, 
commanding  the  attendance  of  the  whole  of  bis 
officers,  at  bis  quarters,  at  the  precise  hour 
mentioned  in  his  cards  of  invitation.    This 
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being  official  was  of  course  obeyed,  and  at  the 
appointed  time,  adorned  with  **  belt,  plnine,  and 
sword,^  they  presented  themselres  before  him. 

Dinner  was  immediately  annoiinced.  ^  It  is 
a  pity,  gentlemen,*^  began  the  Colonel^  *'  that 
you  will  not  partake  of  my  good  cheer  without 
an  order  to  compel  your  attendance." 

^  Your  order,  sir,^*  said  Major  Z.,  who  had 
very  recently  joined,  and  who  was  not  of  a 
temper  to  quail  before  any  martinet  in  the 
eastern  or  western  hemisphere,  ^  has,  in  truth, 
brought  me  here,  and,  I  suppose,  my  brother 
officers  also,  but  what  that  has  to  do  with  par- 
taking of  a  dinner  which  we  have  declined,  I 
confess  myself  at  a  loss  to  understand.'* 

**  Sir,  I  have  ordered  you  here,  and  the  object 
of  my  order  was,  to  secure  the  company  of  my 
officers  to  celebrate  an  annii-ersaiy  which  ought 
to  be  honoured  by  every  man  in  the  army,^  re- 
plied Colonel  Ormond,  whose  passion  was 
rapidly  attaining  a  tremendous  height 

^  Undoubtedly  it  ougfat^  but  officers  as  well 
as  other  gentlemen  wiU  choose  their  own  mode 
of  honouring  it,**  said  the  Major,  who  was  await 
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of  his  advantage,  and  was  resolved  to  keep  it* 
^<  Meanwhile,  sir,  we  attend  your  pleasure.*^ 

^  My  pleasure  is,  that  jou  all  dine  with  me,"* 
said,  or  rather  stormed  the  Colonel,  in  a  rage 
that  defies  description* 

<*  Do  yon  issue  a  command  of  that  kind,  sir, 
in  your  capacity  of  officer  commanding  a  regi- 
ment) or  is  it  an  invitation  from  one  gentleman 
to  another?'' 

'^The  latter,  certainly, — thelatter,**  exclaimed 
the  Colonel  rapidly,  who  saw  the  consequence 
of  assenting  to  the  former  alternative* 

*^  Then,  sir,  it  has  ahready  been  answered, 
and  I  request  permission  to  withdraw,  having 
an  engagement  elsewhere.'* 

"  I  refuse  that  permission ;  I  insist,  gentlemen, 
on  your  sitting  down,"  said  the  Colonel  abso* 
lutely  foaming  with  irrepressible  passion. 

^'Let  me  advise  you,  sir,  to  reflect  for  a 
moment,"  said  the  imperturbable  Major  without 
moving  a  muscle.  ^'  In  compliance  with  a  mi** 
litary  order  we  are  here  in  the  expectation  of 
having  to  discuss  military  matters.  We  know 
our  duty  as  officers  too  well  to  refuse  obedience 
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to  any  official  command,  but  I  apprehend,  you 
will  find  it  rather  difficult  to  discover  a  precedent 
for  compelling  officers  to  eat  who  are  not  in- 
clined." 

^^  Sir,  this  is  the  most  insolent,  the  most  in- 
subordinate, the  most  unmilitary  language,  I 
ever  had  the  misfortune  to  listen  to,"  said  the 
Colonel.  '^  Sir,  an  officer  of  your  standing  in 
the  service,  affords  a  dangerous  example  by 
such  contumacy ;  sir,  I  shall  report  the  matter 
to  higher  authority." 

"  To  the  judgment  of  higher  authority  I  shall 
be  happy  to  have  it  submitted,  sir,  and  if  by  my 
means  the  state  of  the  regiment  generally  should 
be  brought  under  official  notice,  I  shall  consider 
that  1  have  done  an  essential  good  to  the  army 
to  which  I  have  the  honour  to  belong." 

*^  Do  you  presume  to  threaten  me,  sir  ? — I 
will  be  bearded  by  no  man,"  said  the  Colonel 
in  towering  anger.  "  A  very  HtUe  more,  sit, 
and  I  desire  my  adjutant  to  take  your  sword." 

*^  My  sword,  sir,  is,  in  that  point  of  view,  at 
your  disposal ;  to  be  deprived  of  it  in  such  a 
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cause,  will  not,  in  my  estimation,  tarnish  tke 
blade,"  said  Miyor  Z.  proudly  and  sternly. 

Colonel  Ormond  looked  at  the  speaker,  and 
felt  that  he  had  to  deal  with  a  man  who,  in  hb 
own  person,  was  not  to  be  despised,  and  who, 
by  his  rank  and  length  of  sernce  stood  so  nearly 
on  an  equality  with  himself,  as  to  render  it  a 
delicate  matter  to  venture  on  placing  him  under 
arrest,  especially  under  such  circumstances  as 
the  present.  Collecting  himself,  therefore,  and 
assuming  as  much  dignity  as  was  compatible 
with  a  very  mean  person,  he  said,  ^'  Retire,  gen- 
tlemen.—I  shall  place  this  transaction  under 
the  cognizaoce  of  others  better  qualified  to  de- 
cide on  it  than  I  am.*** 

The  officers  bowed  and  obeyed* 

What  mig^t  be  the  nature  of  the  repre* 
sentations  of  Colonel  Ormond  to  head  quar- 
ters, it  is  impossible  to  ascertaiui  but  those 
made  by  Major  Zi  to  his  influential  friend  the 
Adjutant  General  of  the  army,  were  probably 
quite  as  effectual  in  producing  the  order  ema- 
nating from  the  Commander-in*>Chief,  for  the 
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assembling  of  a  Court  of  Inqvuy,  to  ascertain 
the  causes  of  the  dissensions  stated  to  exist  in 

the th  Regiment  of  Light  Cavahry, — thr 

Members  of  the  Court  being  named  bj  the 
same  high  official. 

The  result  of  such  an  inquiry  may  be  ima* 
gined.  All  the  mal-practices  of  Colonel  Or- 
mond  were  brought  to  light, — his  general 
tyranny  expo8ed,-~aod  his  persecution  of  Tra» 
▼ers  individually  displayed  in  all  its  disgrace- 
ful details.  It  is  not  a  part  of  Indian  policy 
erer  to  punish  a  superior  on  the  representations 
of  an  inferior,  and  it  may  be  considered  an  act 
of  singular  justice,  that  Colonel  Ormond  was 
suspended  from  all  command  until  the  pleasure 
of  the  Court  of  Dircfctors  was  known.  Mean- 
while the  regiment  fell  under  the  charge  of 
Major  Z.,  one  of  the  best  officers  in  the  ser- 
vice. 

The  last  year  had  been  so  full  of  difficulty 
and  trial  to  Florence,  that  she  could  hardly 
comprehend  the  extent  of  her  happiness  when 
she  found  her  husband  honourably  relieved 
from  the  doud  in  which  Colonel  Ormond  had 

VOL.  I.  P 
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tonmaiy  contnred  to  shadow  Um,  and  thmt 
indiTidnil,  oo  wlMmi  die  could  nerer  look 
without  a  feding  of  dread  and  aTenion,  re- 
mored  finom  the  comniaiid  of  the  xegimeiit, 
powerless  in  fotme  to  injure  or  annoj.  None 
can  teD  the  extent  of  a  wife's  sofferings  in  a 
cUmate  like  India,  when  she  knows  the  hns* 
band  of  her  heart  is  selected  as  the  object  of 
militaij  persecntion,  which  may  too  probably 
result  in  his  utter  ruin;  few,  therefore,  can 
comprehend  the  lightened  heart  with  which 
she  contemplated  the  future,  or  the  radiant  con- 
tent which  gilded  ererjr  prospect  around  her 
with  a  hue  of  happiness. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

"  Not  yet  weary  of  the  role  of  a  subaltern^s 
wife,  fair  Florence  i — Still  billing  and  cooing 
as  if  the  honey-moon  had  not  wasted  ?*-You 
yet  a  rose,  and  Travers  yet  a  bulbul  ? — Happy 
and  unequalled  pair!  —  These  are  delights 
which  I  may  envy,  but  which  nature  and  cir- 
cumstances unfit  me  for  enjoying. 

^'  So  you  hare  been  in  terrible  difficulties, — 
have  had  a  commandant  who,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  deserved  to  be  blown  firom  the  mouth  of 
a  cannon.  We  hear,  on  all  sides,  wonders  of 
Traverses  good  conduct,  officer-like,  genOeman* 
Kke,  and  so  forth.  The  late  inquiry  has  quite 
^  whitened  his  face,*  as  the  Persians  say.  You 
have  your  share  of  eulogium  also,  though  I 
know  I  shall  not  gratify  you  as  much  by  that 
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information  as  by  the  praises  of  yonr  caio 
carissimo.  Your  humility  in  not  insisting  on 
your  claims  to  precedence  can  never  suffici- 
ently be  commended,  albeit,  to  me  it  is  not  very 
intelligible.  So  you  actually  shrank  into  the 
mere  Lieutenant's  wife,  and  dropped  that 
pretty  little  *  Honourable^  which  so  enhances 
the  value  of  a  name !  These  are  sublimities 
to  which  I  do  not  aspire,  deeming  it  wisdom 
to  enjoy  to  the  utmost  the  good  gifts  which 
heaven  has  showered  on  me.  However,  as  I 
have  already  said  a  thousand  and  one  times, 
accident  never  before  threw  two  such  complete 
contrasts  into  close  juxta-position,  as  you  and 
my  too  vivacious  self. 

^'  As  for  me,  the  lights  and  shadows  of  one 
day  of  my  existence  so  closely  resemble  the 
lights  and  shadows  of  another,  that  I  marvel 
much  how  I  contrive  to  support  the  wearisome 
monotony.  I  fear  honest  John  does  not  £sure 
the  better  because  his  lady  finds  the  hours 
insipid.  Even  he^  poor  quiet  gentleman,  can 
on  occasion,  I  have  discovered,  become  almoti 
sarcastic,  and  quiie  sullen.    Who  could  have 
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suspected  that  that  calm  exterior  covered  so 
much  positive  disagreeableness  ?  There  is 
no  trustiiig  these  men; — Chappy  they  whose 
stars  decree  them  independence  !  Was  there 
any  mighty  harm  in  my  wishing  to  convert  the 
banqueting-room  into  a  private  theatre?  It 
has  such  exceUent  capabilities,  it  is  a  pity 
they  should  be  allowed  to  remain  unemployed. 
Yet  my  obstinate  man  positively  refused  to 
allow  the  requisite  alterations,  and  stormed 
and  ranted  in  a  manner  that  would  have  done 
honour  to  a  pacha  of  three  tails.  And  Sey» 
mow  acts  so  divinely,  that  the  loss  of  the  en- 
tertainment I  contemplated,  is  really  a  serious 
evil.    *  On  his  head  be  it'/ 

**  Kirkpore  is  tenfold  duller  than  ever.  Mrs. 
Huggins,  if  neither  elegant  nor  agreeable,  was 
at  least  amusing.  It  was  something  to  hear  of 
the  atrocities  of  which  she  was  guilty.  Her  fol- 
lowers too  are  dispersed.  Major  Bing  has  paid 
the  penalty  of  habitual  falsehood.  Tired,  I 
suppose,  of  wasting  4iis  brilliant  fancy  on  the 
tuiii  quaniiy  he  allowed  it  to  take  a  higher 
flight,  and  ventured  to  deal  out  certain  facts 
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respecting  a  certain  dignitary.  To  avoid  the 
Court-martial  with  which  he  was  threatened 
in  consequence,  he  has  withdrawn  to  the 
non-effective  establishment,  and  is  no  longer 
amongst  us.  The  fate  of  poor  Simms  has 
been  more  tragic.  He  went  with  Captain 
Summers  and  a  large  party  in  pursuit  of  a 
tiger,  which  was  said  to  infest  the  jungle  be* 
tween  this  and  Roomgaum.  They  borrowed 
three  or  four  elephants  for  the  occasion,  and 
left  the  cantonment  in  expectation  of  a  splen- 
did hunt.  Bushes,  however,  were  beaten  in 
vain  for  several  hours,  And  the  party,  thoroughly 
tired,  returned  to  their  tents.  It  seems,  that, 
after  having  dined,  Simms  and  another,  each 
with  a  rifle  in  his  hand,  wandered  out  with  no 
settied  purpose,  merely  in  the  chance  of  a  stray 
shot  at  some  bird.  Unfortunately  they  ven- 
tured on  a  sugar  plantation,  but  had  scarcely 
passed  its  extremity,  when  the  tenrible  animal 
showed  himself.  In  an  instant, — ^without  a 
moment's  interval, — before  a  trigger  could  be 
pulled,  Simms  was  in  his  tremendous  grasp. 
His  companion,  terrified  out  of  all  presence  of 
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mind,  fired  a  random  shot,  wbich  had  no  other 
effect  than  to  increase  the  furj  of  the  monster. 
In  a  word,  poor  Simms  was  killed, — the  victim 
of  a  rashness  which  everybody  condemns,  as 
people  are  apt  to  reprobate  every  action  that  is 
unfortunate  in  its  event  Can  you  imagine,  a 
more  awfiil — a  more  cruel  —  death?  All  the 
world  agree  in  pronouncing  tiger-hunting  one 
of  the  finest  sports  in  the  world,  but  how  fre- 
quently are  we  compelled  almost  to  witness 
the  appalling  consequences  which  arise  from 
it! 

^^This  melancholy  event  did  not,  however,  dis- 
turb the  current  of  our  amusements.  It  seems 
to  be  universally  agreed,  that,  in  a  country 
affording  daily  examples  of  *  moving  accidents 
by  flood  or  field,'  if  people  were  to  bewail 
each  separate  calamity,  life  would  be  but  a 
scene  of  perpetual  mourning.  The  races  took 
place  last  week  as  appointed, — that  is,  at  the 
barbarous  hour  of  six  in  the  morning.  At  first, 
I  declared  it  impossible  to  be  present^  valuable 
as  such  an  amusement  was  at  Kirkpore.  But 
my  objections  were  overruled  by  the  fact,  that 
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Seymour  had  a  horse  to  nm,  on  whose  head 
many  heavy  bets  were  depending,  and  my 
curiosity  to  witness  the  excitement  likely  to 
prevail  completely  vanquished  my  indolence. 
Would  you  beheve,  that  this  simple  circum- 
stance threw  honest  John  into  a  tempest  of 
rage,  which  was  succeeded  by  a  fit  of  the 
sullens  which  has  not  yet  entirely  disappeared  ? 
— He  pretends  to  complain,  that  I  resisted  all 
his  entreaties,  and  refused  to  attend  these  abo- 
minable races  on  any  terms,  but  as  soon  as  I 
heard  Sejrmour  had  a  horse  to  run,  —  hey, 
presto ! — ^my  resolutions  vanish  instantly,  and 
are  as  immoveable  in  the  opposite  direction. 
No  sooner  did  my  amiable  lord  and  master 
perceive  that  my  inclinations  had  veered  to 
this  point  of  the  compass,  than  he  seemed  bent 
on  blowing  them  back  again,  —  an  achieve- 
ment, I  fear,  rather  beyond  his  powers.  He 
threatened — ^ranted^ — commanded; — I  laughed 
—sneered — and  disobeyed.  How  very  small  a 
man  looks  after  such  an  assertion  of  Mawful 
rule  and  right  supremacy,*  when  he  finds  it 
utterly  disregarded  ! — Nothing  is  so  contempt- 
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ible  as  to  issue  a  decree  without  the  power — 
the  authoritj— to  enforce  it. 

**  Now  do  not  frown,  or  sigh,  or  predict  all 
manner  of  horrors  from  a  little  matrimonial 
fracas  of  this  kind,  of  which  you  have  no  ex* 
perience.  Do  not  either  place  implicit  confi- 
dence in  all  the  representations  your  excellent 
mamma  may  make  of  my  exceeding  naughti- 
ness. She  does  not  understand  me.  Occa- 
sionally, she  gives  me  very  excellent  advice, 
but  it  is  not  applicable  to  my  case,  for  she 
does  not  comprehend  my  feelings.  As  to  the 
scandalous  rumours  which  idleness  and  malice 
originate  and  propagate  in  such  a  place  as  this, 
they  excite  in  me  nothing  but  scorn,  and  far 
from  allowing  them  to  influence  my  conduct 
in  the  slightest  degree,  the  only  effect  they 
could  possibly  have,  would  be  to  induce  me  to 
persist  in  doing  the  thing  which  they  condemn. 
Assure  yourself  1  mean  no  harm.  Notwith- 
standing the  censures  of  the  envious,  and  the 
jealousy  of  honest  John,  my  flirtation  with 
Seymour  is  as  innocent  as  my  affection  for 
yourself,  though  I   honestly    confess,    more 
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amusing.  One  requires^  in  sueh  a  climate  as 
this,  some  excitement  to  be  continced  that 
one  exists ;  and  I  do  not  feel  inclined  to  sacri- 
fice the  few  pleasures  left  me,  at  the  will  of  a 
parcel  of  people  whose  opinion  I  do  not  yalae 
at  one  straw,  or  at  the  arbitraij  mandate  of  a 
husband,  I  have  never  professed  to  love.  I 
can  rdy  on  mjself  to  preserve  his  respecta- 
bility and  my  own,  and  until  one  or  both  are 
injured,  he  has  no  right  to  complainj  I  do 
not  hope  for  your  acquiescence  in  a  doctrine 
like  this ;  you  take  your  own  path,  and  I  mine, 
but  I  suppose  we  have  both  the  same  goal  in 
view-M)ur  own  happiness,  and  if  we  attain  it, 
of  what  use  is  it  disputing  about  the  means  ? 

"There  is  philosophy  for  you! — After  all, 
acknowledge  that  my  argument  has  a  rational 
foundation. 

'*  Ever  yours, 

**  HARRIET.** 

Florence  read  this  characteristic  letter  with 
the  deepest  grief  Comparing  it  with  the  in- 
formation communicated  by  Mrs.  Middleton, 
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she  feared  that  Harriet  was  committing  the 
most  fatal  error  that  can  be  committed  by  a  wife 
not  yet  guilty, — outraging  public  opinion  by 
her  open  defiance  of  all  the  ordinaiy  restrictions 
of  society,  and  rousing  the  jealousy  of  her  hus-. 
band  by '  her  almost  avowed  preference  of 
another  man.  Florence  could  not  but  be 
anxious  for  the  fate  of  a  being  so  attractive  in 
person  and  mahner, — Whose  failings  were  the 
residt  of  education,  perhaps  of  example, — and 
who  had  been  her  companion  in  so  many  dan- 
gers. Her  own  happier  destiny  was  viewed 
with  feelings  of  the  deepest  gratitude,  that  sen* 
timents  so  opposite  had  been  constantly  im- 
pressed on  her  mind, — that  an  ambitious 
alliance  had  not  been  exhibited  to  her  as  the 
object  to  which  all  her  hopes,  all  her  wishes, 
should  tend,  and  for  the  attainment  of  which 
accomplishments  were  to  be  acquired^ — personal 
graces  improved  and  coveted.  She  hoped,  that 
should  Harriet  be  blessed  as  she  herself  was, 
— should  she  press  to  her  bobom  an  infant 
treasure, — for  Florence  had  now  been  three 
months  a  mother, — her  heart  would  awake  to 
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all  tbose  delicioas  yearnings  which  constitute 
a  parent's  felicities,  and  spread  a  joy,  a  charm, 
even  over  her  anxieties. 

Flor^ice,  in  truth,  enjoyed  at  this  period 
happiness  so  exquisite,  that  she  shrank  from 
the  prospect  of  change.  Once  reunited  to  her 
parents,  she  felt  as  if  she  could  cUmasi  consider 
India  her  home.  It  seemed  as  if  she  had  no 
wish  to  breathe,  but  for  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  her  boy,  whose  progress  repaid  all  her 
cares.  But  she  had  to  experience  how  rapidly 
the  scenery  of  this  fleeting  world  changes,  for 
now  **  a  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  her 
dream.'^ 

The  unusual  sight  of  a  letter  directed  by  his 
father's  hand,  bearing  the  external  indications 
of  mourning,  prepared  Travers  for  something 
extraordinary,  but  not  for  an  occurrence  so 
utterly  unexpected  as  its  contents  rerealed. 

The  unjust  father  was  bewailing  the  loss  of 
his  first-born, — of  that  fondly  beloTcd  son,  to 
whose  aggrandisement  his  other  sons  had  been 
Bacrifieed,-*for  whose  sake  their  prospects  had 
been  dnamed  even  in  the  very  outset  of  their 
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career.  He  bad  not  been  cut  off  hj  any  sudden 
blow ; — it  appeared  that  the  illness  which  ter* 
minated  fatally,  had  been  of  that  lingering  kind, 
where  the  inroads  of  death  are  so  gradual,  that 
the  eye  and  the  heart  refuse  to  allow  that  he 
is  approaching.  *^  To  the  last,*^  wrote  the  be- 
reaved father,  ^I  could  not  beliere  that  he 
would  be  taken  from  me.  The  physicians  dis** 
tracted  me  with  their  cruel  apprehensions,  but 
it  was  pleasant  to  me  to  doubt  their  knowledge, 
and  to  recall  the  thousand  instances  in  which 
their  predictions  had  been  falsified  by  the  fact. 
But  alas,  alas  ! — I  lived  to  close  his  eyes ! — to 
see  him  deposited  with  the  by-gone  of  our 
ancient  line  ! — He,  the  vigorous  sapling,  was 
struck  to  the  earth,  whilst  I,  the  withered, 
worn-out  tree,  was  left  standing  as  firmly  as 
ever. 

*^  Death  is  an  awful  thing,  my  son,  but  never 
so  awfiil  as  when  the  old  man  sees  it  bearing 
away  the  young, — his  oum  young!  Where 
now  was  all  my  pride  in  my  heir  ?  What  to 
him  were  the  riches  I  had  heaped  up  for  him, 
— ^the  honours  those  riches  were  to  adorn  i    I 
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coiild  give  him  a  costly  coffin,  and  a  maiblc 
sepulchre, — ^and  that  was  his  whole  inheritance. 
A  small  spot  of  my  broad  lands, — a  gloomy 
house  for  the  heir  of  palaces ! 

**  The  past  is  gone,  and  1  shall  shortly  be  as 
the  past.  My  future  must  necessarily  be  con- 
fined to  a  span,  and  my  eyes  long  to  behold  the 
successor  of  my  boy.  Come,  therefore,  to  your 
desolate  father,  my  neglected  son,  and  gladden 
him  with  the  sight  of  you  before  he  is  called  to 
rejoin  your  brother.  Bring  the  wife  you  have 
chosen.  A  fikther's  blessing  awaits  her.  Am- 
bition might  have  craved  a  higher  alliance  for 
you,  but  mine  sleeps  in  your  brother's  grave. 
Long  before  your  marriage  had  become  so  im- 
portant an  event,  I  had  ascertained  that  the 
family  to  which  you  have  allied  yourself,  has 
nothing  connected  with  it  for  which  the  proud 
might  blush ; — ^that  if  not  noble,  it  is  at  least 
respectable ;  if  not  wealthy,  honourable.  Let 
me  live  to  see  you  with  an  heir,  and  I  shall  go 
down  to  my  grave  in  peace. 

**  Let  us  meet  quickly,  my  son,  but  let  us 
not  recur  to  the  irretrievable  past.     Forgive 
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<your  father's  former  unkindness,  and,  reflecting 
on  its  punishment,  spare  him  not  only  re- 
proach, but  resentment.  Let  us  meet  sis 
beseems  an  aged  parent  and  his  child*  Ours 
shall  be  a  family  re-union.  We  will  summon 
jour  younger  brothers  to  a  renewal  of  ties 
which  ought  never  to  have  been  disregarded, 
and  in  their  case  also,  I  will  prove,  that  I  have 
benefited  by  the  terrible  lesson  which  has  been 
enforced  on  me^ 

'^  Assure  your  wife,  that  a  second  father's 
welcome  awaits  her ;  come  to  me,  both  of  you, 
in  peace.^ 

AVhat  a  vast,«-what  an  incomprehensible 
change  of  circumstances!  Florence  could 
hardly  bring  herself  to  believe  in  the  reality  of 
her  sudden, — her  unexpected  elevation.  Such 
a  contingency  had  never  been  within  the  scope 
of  her  wildest  contemplations.  She  had  not 
even  regarded  the  remote  possibility,  that  the 
elder  brother  of  her  husband  might  die  un- 
married, or  childless,  and.  leave  his  wealth  and 
honours  to  her  children.  All  her  views — all  her 
hopes    had  been    limited   by   Traverses   a4> 
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vancement  in  his  professional  career,  and  she 
had  compelled  herself  to  contemplate  India  as 
her  certain  place  of  abode  for  many,  many 
years  to  come.    Since  the  birth  of  her  child, 
she  had  even  shrunk  before  the  anticipation  of 
that  time  when  he  must  necessarily  be  sepa- 
rated from  her  care,  and  in  England  reap  those 
constitutional  and  mental  advantages,  which 
are  not  to  be  obtained  in  the  east.    And  now, 
she  beheld  in  that  beloved  child  the  certain 
heir  of  ancient  titles,  of  a  lordly  inheritance, 
which  no  caprice  of  man  could  alienate  from 
him,  of  which  only  the  inexorable  hand  of 
death  could  deprive  him.     And  she  was  about 
to  return  to  her  native  land,  under  a  character 
so  far  above  any  previous  expectation,  that 
she  even  trembled  at  the  unexpected  elevation, 
lest  such  a  trial  of  prosperity  should  not  be 
borne  meekly.      Affliction  and  persecution  she 
had  endured  with  dignity;  it  was  now  her 
part  to  receive  the  goods  of  rank  and  fortune, 
with  that  due  regard  to  their  real  value,  which 
should  keep  her  mind  still  in  humble  depend- 
ence on  the  Great  Being,   and  impress   on 
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her  the  constant  question,  ^^  what  hast  thou, 
that  thou  didst  not  receive?" — the  axe  laid  at 
the  root  of  all  pride. 

Travers  had  known  so  litUe  of  his  brother 
since  their  years  of  childhood,  that  an  exhi- 
bition of  violent  grief  would  have  been  mere 
affectation.  The  knowledge  that,  for  the  sake 
of  this  elder  brother,  he  was  to  be  banished 
from  his  native  land,  and  carve  his  own  way  to 
fortune,  had  been  one  of  the  earliest  im- 
pressions made  on  his  mind,  and  no  affinity 
can  secure  attachment  to  an  object  always 
associated  with  suffering  and  privation.  It 
requires  much  to  destroy  the  strongest  of  our 
instincts — ^the  filial,  and  Travers  received  the 
assurance  of  his  father's  affection  with  tender- 
ness and  gratitude.  The  prospect  of  imme* 
diately  quitting  a  country,  the  fatal  climate  of 
which  was  gradually  undermining  his  con- 
stitution, was  in  itself  delightful, — ^but  to  return 
to  his  own,  to  occupy  there  a  station  amongst 
^the  highest,  to  place  the  wife  of  his  bosom  in 
such  a  situation,  as  would  afford  an  ample 
field  for  the  exhibition  of  all  her  graces — all 
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her  kreiioess^  cBparted  a  scmatkn  of  bliss 
whxh  anwonted  to  ecstasr. 

His  first  care  was  to  resign  his  commisskm 
unmediatdlT,  thai  his  juniorB  mi^t  benefit  as 
eaiij  as  possible  by  his  lesignatioii.  Florence, 
with  conespondent  alacritj,  commiiniratfrf  to 
ber  parents  the  sadden  and  extiaordinaiy 
change  in  her  prospects.  She  entreated  her 
father  to  decide  on  accompanjing  herself  and 
ber  hnsband  to  England.  She  represented, 
that  the  causes  which  had  actuated  him  to 
a  protracted  residence  in  India,  no  longer 
existed.  Her  situation  was  now  such,  that  she 
could  ofier  to  ber  sisters  the  most  desirable 
introduction  in  her  natiFe  land,  and  TrsTcrs 
desired  her  to  add,  that  if  they  continued 
unmarried,  a  home  and  a  protector  would 
always  be  theirs.  She  urged  on  him  how 
desirable  it  was,  that  be  and  her  mother,  now 
in  the  autumn  of  life,  should  quit  a  climate  so 
tmgenial,  and  find  in  their  own  country  reno- 
vated healtb  and  strength;  and  she  enforced^ 
all  her  arguments  by  the  assurance,  that  her 
own  happiness  could  never  be  complete,  whilst 
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such  '^  a  weary  world  of  waters^'  separated  her 
from  parents  so  much  and  so  deservedly 
beloved. 

The  reply  of  Colonel  Middleton  was  charac* 
terisUc.  He  rejoiced  in  the  improved  fortunes 
of  his  child;  he  appreciated  the  affectionate 
spirit  which  had  dictated  her  letter;  he  was 
grateful  to  her  husband  for  those  kind  assur- 
ances which,  he  was  convinced,  were  made 
in  all  sincerity.  He  was  assured,  however, 
that  the  reason  of  his  daughter  would  ac- 
knowledge the  prudence  and  consistency  of 
the  principles  which  regulated  her  mother 
and  himself.  It  had  cost  them  a  hard  struggle 
to  relinquish  the  hope  of  joining  her  and 
Travers  immediately,  but  having  ascertained 
what  was  the  proper  course  for  them  to  pursue, 
they  had  not  hesitated  to  adopt  it.  In  three 
years.  Colonel  Middleton  would,  according  to 
the  average  run  of  the  service,  be  so  near  the  * 

*  I  have  inquired  of  many  offioen,  to  loam  prodiely  in 
what  this  fund  originatei,  without  being  able  to  obtain  any 
explanation  to  dear  at  to  bMr  repeating.  From  it,  at  many 
of  the  senior  officers  of  the  army  as  there  are  regiments 
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off-reckonings,  that  he  would  hare  the  pro- 
spect of  retiring  on  a  comfortable  independence, 
which  would  allow  him  to  make  such  a  pro- 
Tision  for  his  other  children,  as  to  render  the 
protection  of  his  son-in-law,  though  most 
valuable  and  desirable,  not  a  matter  of 
necessity.  He  and  Mrs.  Middleton,  therefore, 
had  decided  on  advising  Florence  to  accompany 
her  husband  on  board  as  soon  as  the  ne- 
cessaiy  arrangements  could  be  completed,  and 
to  submit  with  patience  and  resignation,  as 
her  parents  endeavoured  to  do,  to  the  necessity 
of  a  separation  which,  after  all,  would  not  be 
very  protracted,  and  would  be  greatly  allevi- 
ated to  both  parties,  by  the  consideration  of  the 
favourable  change  in  the  situation  of  Florence 
which  had  caused  it 

Florence  did  acquiesce  in  the  prudence — 
the  reason  of  this  decision; — and  if  this  ac- 
quiescence cost  her  a  few  regrets,  at  least  it 
was  not  accompanied  by  a  single  murmur. 
Every  requisite  preparation  was  rapidly  com- 

doive  an  addition  lo  their  retiring  pay  of  £400  or  £600 
perannuiD. 
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pleted,  and  in  less  than  three  months  she, 
with  her  husband  and  children,  were  on  board 
a  large  and  celebrated  ship,  abounding  in  ex- 
cellent accommodations,  and  known  as  a  rapid 
sailer,— bound  for  England. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 


To  say  that  Mrs.  Tomkins  did  not  envy  the 
unexpected  elevation  of  Florence,  wonld  de- 
scribe her  as  possessing  a  dignity  of  character 
to  which  she  had  no  claim.  To  know  that  she 
herself  was  merely  presiding  over  the  mock 
court  of  a  British  Resident  in  India,  whilst 
her  ci-devant  companion  was  absolutely  in  the 
ranks  of  the  peeresses  of  England,  was  suffi- 
ciently mortifying ;  but  she  had  the  additional 
pain  of  feeling,  that  Florence  had  not  attained 
her  present  position  by  a  single  sacrifice  of 
principle  or  even  sentiment  In  the  straight- 
forward integrity  which  had  marked  her  career, 
she  had  become  attached  to  a  man  whose 
actual  rank  was  mere  subaltemship,  and  who 
had  no  earthly  prospect  in  any  other  quarter 
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than  hiB  military  career.  Her  fiither^s  consent 
dignifying  such  an  union,  she  could  not  be 
.said  to  act  imprudentlji  and  Travers,  with  his 
small  independency,  was,  in  a  worldly  point  of 
view,  a  better  match  than  officers  of  his  grade 
generally,  and  to  his  wife  and  children,  in  com- 
mon to  all  others  belonging  to  the  Company's 
service,  a  competent  provision  was  secured. 
Still,  in  this  marriage,  what  an  immense  interval 
separated  her  £rom  the  brilliant  position  of  the 
wife  of  a  Resident!  In  their  relative  positions, 
Harriet's  notice  of  her  friend  could  with  pro- 
priety assume  an  air  of  patronage,  and  she 
had  every  prospect  of  returning  in  a  few  years 
to  England,  with  a  fortune  that  would  place 
her  at  once  on  a  desirable  footing  in  society. 
She  had  often  anticipated  the  period,  when, 
the  Indian  career  of  both  having  terminated, 
she  would  be  occupying  the  manor-hotuey  and 
Florence  some  snug  little  cottage  in  its  vicinity, 
and  she  had  imagined  the  disinterested  con- 
descension with  which  she  should  take  her 
friend  by  the  hand,  and  introduce  her  to  such 
society  as  otherwise  would  not  probably  be 
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within  her  reach.  And  now,  by  the  death  of 
this  unfortunate  elder  brother, — ^how  the  rela- 
tive positions  of  the  two  had  been  reversed ! 

Then  came  the  never-forgotten  thought  of 
the  sacrifice  at  which  Harriet  herself  had  pur- 
chased the  paltrjr  grandeur  of  her  lot  She 
had  bartered  for  it  all  the  feelings  which  gene* 
rally  constitute  the  existence  of  woman.  She 
was  the  wife  of  a  man  whose  character,  esti- 
mable as  it  might  appear  to  others,  was  to  her 
apprehension  contemptible  firom  its  defects,— 
defects  which,  being  those  of  manner,  were  con- 
tinually obtruding  themselves  on  her  notice. 
The  extent  of  his  really  profound  acquirements 
she  had  not  the  power  of  appreciating,  for  she 
had  not  intellect  enough  to  discover  them,  and 
he  had  too  much  constitutional  diffidence  to 
obtrude  them  on  the  notice  of  those  who  did 
not  take  the  trouble  to  seek  for  them.  But 
that  she  undervalued  her  husband  was  not  the 
least  grievous  circumstance  of  her  unhappy 
condition.  She  cherished  for  one  man  a  pre- 
ference, of  which  she  was  conscious,  even  when, 
vnth  fidse  vows,  she  pledged  herself  at  the 
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aitar  to  another.  Conscious  of  the  stale  of  her 
feelingSi  she  had  not  resolution  or  self-denial 
enough  to  abstain  finom  the  society  of  that 
dangerous  maUi  but  permitted  him  to  pay  those 
attentions  which  were  too  gratifying  to  the 
feelings  she  indulged  for  him,  and  which  could 
not  escape  the  notice  or  the  censure  of  the 
most  charitable  of  those  who  witnessed  them. 

The  most  important  events  of  life  may  often 
be  traced  to  the  least  dignified  source.  The 
influence  acquired  occasionally  by  native  ser- 
vants over  their  European  masters,  is  hardly 
credible  by  those  who  have  not  witnessed  the 
fact,  and  inexplicable  even  to  those  actually 
aware  of  its  existence.  Perfectly  conversant 
with  the  various  languages  of  the  country, — 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  the  people, — no  man  in  the  two  ser- 
vices was  better  calculated  to  occupy  the  situa- 
tion of  Resident  at  the  court  of  an  Indian 
prince,  than  Mr.  Tomkins.  Respected  by  tlie 
higher  class  of  natives  for  the  acquirements 
which  were  so  beneficial  to  their  own  interests, 
he  was  beloved  by  the  lower  for  his  considerate 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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attention  to  their  feelings  and  requirements. 
The  gratitade  of  these  people  is  rerj  rardj, 
however,  strong  enough  to  snbdne  their  selfish- 
ness. Accustomed  to  control  the  household  of 
his  master,  and  to  reap  firom  that  superintend* 
ence  the  advantages  it  naturally  offered.  Ma- 
hommed  Sultaun,  who  had  for  years  been  Mr* 
Tomldns^s  dubashee*,  could  not  brook  the 
marriage  of  his  master, — an  event  which  threat'^ 
ened  so  materially  to  contract  the  sphere  of  his 
peculations.  Mrs.  Tomkins,  therefore,  was  the 
object  of  his  secret  animosity,  and  he  criticised 
her  actions  with  the  vigilance  of  a  person  bent 
on  disceming  something  which  he  might  ren* 
der  subservient  to  his  own  advantage. 

What  was  the  result  of  his  observations,  may 
be  tolerably  well  ascertained  by  a  conversation 
he  had  with  his  master,  whilst  the  latter  was 
engaged  in  the  operations  of  the  toilette. 

Mahommed  was  particularly  anxious  to  ex* 
pedite  the  motions  of  the  dressing-boy,  whose 
awkwardness  he  severely  blamed,  and  whom  at 
length  he  contrived  to  dismiss  on  the  errand  of 

*  BttUsr— h«d«MiTMil. 
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r^-cleaning  his  master's  shoes,  which,  in  their 
present  state,  Mahommed  declared,  he  *^  should 
have  too  much  shame  in  seeing  the  Resident- 
sahib  wear.*' 

As  soon  as  he  had  fairly  quitted  the  verandah, 
which  Mahommed  was  carefiil  to  observe  he 
actually  did  quit,  he  commenced  his  plan  of 
^^  sapping  and  mining.^ 

'^  People  in  cantonment  make  too  much  to- 
mashee*  about  races,'*  he  began.  ^' What  for 
have  races  ? — Horses  more  good  for  gentlemans 
ride  proper." 

**  English  gentlemen  think  it  a  fine  amuse- 
ment, it  is  their  country  custom,"  said  Mr. 
Tomkins,  with  his  usual  condescension  to  his 
fevourite  domestic. 

**  I  think  not  good  custom.  Hurt  horse  very 
much, — sometimes  hurt  gentlemans  too ;  some* 
times  little  hurt  bebe  sahibs^  I  think.'' 

**  Why,  I  do  not  see  how  that  can  well  hap- 
pen, Mahommed,"  returned  his  master,  with  a 
smile.    **  The  ladies  do  not  ride,  you  know, 

*  Festival— noiM. 
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and  they  are  in  a  very  safe  place.  It  would  he 
a  strong  horse>  indeed,  that  would  be  able  to 
kick  down  the  race-stand/' 

*'  Master  laugh  at  me,  I  see  very  plain/'  said 
Mahommed.  ^' He  think  I  too  much  fool-man, 
— too  much  ass  grandfather.  Suppose  master 
see  all  I  see,  master  think  races  too  much  bad 
thing  too,  same  way  I  think." 

^'  Well,  and  what  wonderful  thing  should  I 
have  seen,  Mahommed  ?**  asked  Mr.  Tomkins, 
greatly  amused  with  the  dignified  displeasure  of 
the  dubashee. 

*^  Not  my  business,^'  said  the  astute  Mossul- 
maun  with  assumed  backwardness.  *^  Suppose 
I  make  mischief,  all  people  point  finger  at  me, 
say  I  bad  man — I  lie-man.  Hindoo  people 
all  lie;  gentlemans  not  lie;  lady  not  lie. 
Only  poor  man,  poor  dubashee,  he  lie  plenty. 
Master  angry  too.*' 

*'  What  is  this  you  are  saying  ?  ^  asked 
Mr.  Tomkins,  seeing  plainly  through  the  pre« 
tence  of  his  servant's  feigned  unwillingness,  and 
being  convinced  that  he  had  some  information 
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to  give  which  he  believed  important,  but 
which  would  be  elicited  probably  only 
by  his  own  command.  "  Why  should  I  be 
angry, — ^why  should  people  point  the  finger, — 
why  should  they  call  you  jM  wallah*, — if 
you  have  spoken  but  the  truth  ? — What  thing 
is  this  you  are  saying,  Mahommed  ?'* 

"  Why  for  I  blacken  my  face  ? — S'pose 
people  make  master  eat  plenty  dirt,  that  not 
my  business, — I  poor  man, — what  can  I 
say?'* 

**  But  you  have  already  said  so  much, 
Mahommed,  that  it  will  be  better  for  you  to 
say  all.  You  have  some  fine  tale  to  relate,  I 
dare  say,  and  the  sooner  we  have  it,  the  sooner 
it  will  be  done  vrith.'^ 

"  What  can  I  do  ? — Master  very  good  master. 
Master  my  father,  my  mother,  all  good.  I  not 
like  people  laugh  for  master.  I  think  ** — and 
he  lowered  his  voice,—"  I  very  much  'firaid 
mistress  not  good— fee/fe  bad, — people  say." 

Mr.  Tomkins  started  as  if  a  serpent  had 
bitten  him.    The  blood  left  his  face,  and  rushed 

•  Liar. 
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to  his  beait  to  defend  the  dtadel,  exposiiigliis 
pale  che^  to  the  obserrant  eye  of  the  Hmdoo. 
The  BOspkioaM  which  he  hmndf  had  acaicdj 
daied  to  harbour  hi  the  aeaecjr  of  his  ovn 
thooghlBy  weie  already,  he  fimiid,  the  oom* 
mon  yiupeity  of  his  servant,  and  to  how 
many  other  minds  most  they  hare  reached 
before  they  descended  to  his ! — ^As  with  many 
other  hig^y-gifted  people,  Mr.  Tomldns^s 
extreme  diffidence  was  allied  to  great  piide, 
and  to  find  that  suspicion  of  hU  wife  waff 
entertained  by  any,  and  worse  than  all,  by 
such  as  the  being  before  him,  was  a  conviction 
so  bitter,  that  he  fdt  as  if  it  were  hardly 
possible  to  live  under  it 

The  Hindoo  perceived  that  his  arrow  had 
taken  full  effect  '^  I  too  much  sorry,**  he  said, 
*^  to  make  master  angry  with  mistress,  but  if  all 
people  talk  bad,  what  can  I  say  ? — ^what  can  I 
do?  I  not  good  man,  s^pose  I  not  tell 
master.** 

^*  I  do  not  understand  what  you  are  saying, 
Mahommed,"  returned  Mr.  Tomkins,  aiming  at 
composure.     **  If  you  have  anything  to  tell, 
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out  with  it,  man,  I  am  in  a  hurry  to  go  to 
break£eist.^ 

^^  S'pose  I  tell,  then  master  tell  mistress, 
then  mistress  persuade  master  I  tell  too  much 
lies.  I  poor  man ;  master  my  very  good  friend ; 
mistress  no  like  me  too  much, — think  I  not  like 
Seymomr  sahib.** 

Again  Mr.  Tomldns  recoiled  as  from  the 
sting  of  the  scorpion*  *^  What  has  Captain 
Seymour  to  do  with  you,  Mahommed?**  he 
asked. 

^^  Nothing,  nothing, — he  speak  very  pleasant 
to  me,  always, — very  good  gentleman; — 1 
make  salam,  then  he  say  ^  ah  Mahommed,  my 
good  fellow  ! '  That  all !  no  other  word.  He 
never  offer  rupee ; — ayah  got  fine  new  bangles  *, 
I  see." 

This  association  between  Captain  SeymoiuV 
rupees,  and  the  bangles  of  Mrs.  Tomkins's 
ayah,  threw  additicmal  light  on  the  purpose 
of  the  dubashee,  and  plunged  the  mind  of  the 
unfortunate  husband  into  deeper  dismay. 

"  Well,  Mahommed,"  said  he,  with  assumed 

*  Bracelets. 


rxmmisiiTc  *"  if  ibf-  picpart  of  sJl  iLis  piidi  * 
i<  i;:  iiiL  mf  ^La:  utt  svhk  has  a  piar  of  new 
iuoipfSk.  jiTc  Ltti  maoe  a  p«a  idtsIctt  of  a 
T-iTT  fiDml  Tnf.rif^.  There;  band  me  a  wbhe 
iiu^f^L.  MDL  Jfii  3Df  he  iroTnc.     Breakfast  iraits.^ 

'•'Zinsc  V  iniw^  Lim«'if  frcnD  iLe  iicpiiiaticHi 
.c  ir:£ii:r.  "^  iLLsm  shxSt'  jkA  ^d  come  home. 
WtiDi  itnt  1*"^  rioe^  rin>-£re  lime,  whli  SeTmoar 


*  H£   "^  cxclsiiDed  Mx.  Toidins,  and  the 
sTuv  MabrvaciDt^  koew  well  the  aKauing  of 

-  ]li>xn»s  rioe  tctt  ofksi  with  Sevmour 
5xhi\*rrs;ime^ibe  H22>doci.  ^  Then  aD  people 
saj,  be  Twy  pix^d  £rie^  lo  mistne^ss, — not  so 
niiscb  Blaster's  gpvxd  friend.  People  langh  too 
mncK — talk  mocb,— bat  I  poor  serrant, — I  not 
speak  <Mie  wv^nL  All  Europe  gentleinen  think 
master  too  mncb  good,  too  much  great ;  langfa 
plenty ;  nobodr  sars  mistzess  bad.'' 

**'  Food  for  laughter  to  a  whole  conunonity  ? 
The  batt— the  derision — the  scorn  of  the  can- 
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tonment!'*  said  Mr.  Tomkins,  as  he  smote  his 
forehead  with  his  clenched  fists.    ^^  And  all  for 

what  ? — for  a  woman,  who ? — Mahommed, 

what  is  it  these  people  say  i^ 

Mahommed,  who  estimated,  with  tolerable 
accuracy,  the  violence  of  the  storm  he  had 
raised,  was  so  terrified  as  to  be  glad  to  answer, 
with  all  the  rapidity  possible, — **  Not  say  much ; 
—only  think  little  better  s^pose  mistress  not 
ride  morning-time  so  much  with  Seymour  sahib, 
and  Seymour  sahib  not  come  ever  to  Residency.*^ 

Mr.  Tomkins,  without  speaking  another  syl- 
lable, left  his  dressing-room,  and  proceeded  to 
the  hall,  where  his  lady  was  presiding  at  the 
breakfiist  table. 

She  had  never  looked  more  lovely.  A  soft 
glow  was  on  her  cheek,  and  a  subdued  radi- 
ance in  her  eye,  partly,  perhaps,  the  effect  of 
her  morning's  ride,  but  probably  resulting,  in  a 
great  measure,  from  the  half-whispered  con- 
verse of  her  companion.  Captain  Seymour,  who 
occupied  the  post  at  her  right  hand. 

Mr.  Tomkins  endeavoured  to  conceal  the 
tempest  that  raged  within,  by  an  exterior  as 

Q  8 
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calm  as  usual.  But  notwithstandiiig  his  efforts, 
notwithstanding  the  measured  tone  of  voice  in 
which  he  spoke, — ^not  only  his  wife,  but  Captain 
Seymour  himself,  was  sensible  that  there  was 
^'  that  within  that  passeth  show;**  and  with  the 
timidity  of  conscious  wrong,  both  trembled 
before  a  man  whom,  an  hour  before,  each  had 
been  amused  with  ridiculing  as  one  of  the 
weakest  and  poorest  of  Heaven's  creatures. 

The  taciturnity  of  the  master  of  the  house 
was  perhaps  hardly  greater  than  usual,  but 
from  the  operation  of  other  causes  it  was  more 
sensibly  felt  His  wife,  who  thought  the  break- 
fast would  never  terminate,  bad  sought  in  vain 
for  some  plausible  excuse  for  quitting  the  table. 
Captain  Seymour  was  equally  uncomfortable, 
and  the  meal  was  scarcely  over  when,  pleading 
the  necessity  of  waiting  on  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  Force  to  receive  orders,  he  made 
his  bow  and  retired. 

Mrs.  Tomkins  rose  likewise,  preparing  to 
withdraw  to  her  own  apartment.  But  she  was 
arrested  by  the  voice  of  her  husband.  There 
was  something  in  its  tones  at  which  her  in- 
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most  heart  quailed,  but  with  her  usual  self- 
possessiouy  afTecting  a  courage  she  had  not,  she 
turned  round  with  an  affectation  of  surprise. 

'^  And  what  can  you  possibly  have  to  say  to 
me,  tete-a-tete  ?  ^  she  began  with  an  air  of  levity. 
**  We  have  an  opportunity  of  saying  so  many 
disagreeable  things  to  each  other  at  little  odd 
moments,  that  it  is  really  a  pity  to  set  about  it 
seriously.    It  spoils  one^s  morning.** 

^^  Lay  aside  your  trifling;  this  is  not  an  hour, 
not  an  occasioui  in  which  it  can  be  endured,^* 
said  Mr.  Tomkins,  sternly.  ^  Sit  down  and 
hear  me.** 

Overcome  by  his  manner,  she  obeyed. 

**  The  impression  made  by  your  conduct  on 
myself  some  months  since,  at  the  Residency 
races,  you  can  hardly  have  forgotten,**  he  re- 
sumed. ^*  What  I  then  foresaw,  has  happened. 
Whether  that  afforded  the  first  pretext  for  con- 
demnation of  you  and  satire  of  us  both,  I  have 
yet  to  learn.  At  least  it  gave  a  new  impulse  to 
both,  and  I  have  the  anguish  of  feeling  that,  by 
your  imprudence,  I  am  an  object  of  ridicule  and 
contempt  to  the  whole  society.** 
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^*  That  18  indeed  lamentable,  considering  the 
component  parts  of  the  society,^  returned  his 
lady  flippantly.  '^  Are  you  quite  sure,  that  you 
entirely  escaped  ridicule  and  contempt  previ- 
ously to  your  marriage  ?  If  such  be  your  con* 
viction,  it  is  at  any  rate  a  comfortable  fancy •'* 

^^  Peace !"  said  he,  in  a  Toice  of  command ; 
and  his  manner  made  eren  that  selfish  and  vain 
heart  tremble.  *^  This  is  no  time  for  levity, 
nor  will  I  brook  it,  madam.  It  boots  not  now 
to  arraign  you  for  the  past,  but  it  is  stiU  in  my 
power  to  control  the  future.  You  may  have 
forgotten,  or  may  disregard,  all  that  is  due  to 
yourself; — you  may  deride  or  defy  the  opinion 
of  that  society  in  whose  sphere  your  lot  is  cast, 
— ^but  I  am  not  idiot  enough  or  philosopher 
enough  to  do  either.  I  choose  to  observe  the 
decorums  which  civilization  enforces  on  us* 
and  I  respect  the  conventional  laws  which  are 
017  own  security.  In  this  respect  my  wife 
mu$t  conform  to  my  opinions,  for  I  will  be 
obeyed.'* 

^*  Really,  sir,  this  is  a  style  to  which  I  have 
been  so  entirely  unaccustomed,  that  I  am  at  a 
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loss  how  to  reply  to  it  in  a  suitable  manner," 
said  Mrs.  Tomkins,  affecting  a  composare 
which  she  did  not  feel.  ^^  I  have  not  been 
tutored  to  consider  command  and  obedience — 
the  imperative  mood  and  the  passive  voice — 
the  necessary  accidence  of  the  matrimonial  in- 
tercourse,  and  I  fear  I  am  now  rather  too  old 
to  learn." 

^*  It  is  a  lesson  which,  nevertheless,  will  1)6 
enforced  on  you,"  said  Mr.  TomMns,  justly  in- 
dignant ^^  I  have  not  detained  you  here  for 
the  purpose  of  waging  a  war  of  words,  which 
befits  neither  my  character  nor  my  inclination. 
You  are  to  listen  to  my  positive  desire,  that 
you  abstain,  in  future,  from  all  intercourse 
with  Captain  Seymour  beyond  the  ordinary 
usages  of  society,  and  that,  even  in  observing 
those,  you  confine  yourself  to  the  cold  courte- 
sies  of  ceremony.  In  this  respect,  my  will 
must  be  submitted  to,  and  if  you  shrink  from 
obeying  it,  I  shall  put  non-compliance  out  of 
your  power." 

Harriet's  spirit  quailed,  and  her  cheek  for  a 
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moment  became  pale.  She  saw  in  an  instant 
the  dilemma  to  which  she  was  reduced,  but 
she  resolved  not  to  yield  without  an  eflfort 

'^Captain  Seymour! — So  this  tcnuado  is 
really  nothing  but  a  jealous  fit  after  all  l^  she 
said,  attempting  sportiveness.  ^*  The  least  hor- 
ror in  my  conjectures  was,  that  you  had  been 
called  to  account  for  some  little  sally  of  fancy 
which  I  had  indulged  at  the  expense  of  the 
good  and  stupid  ones  of  Eirkpore.  I  began  to 
fear  that  pistols,  shot,  and  seconds  were  com- 
ing into  play,  and  that  my  unfortunate  equi- 
p^8  had  been  the  prime  agents  in  the  business. 
Come  agree  with  me,  that  my  fears  exceeded 
the  reality.  A  little  jealousy  is  not  so  very 
tremendous,  but  a  duel  with  real  leaden  bullets ! 
I  confess,  I  should  have  a  qualm  of  conscience 
in  being  the  cause  of  one.*^ 

^^  Will  nothing  quench  this  untimely  levity  ?  ^ 
said  Mr.  Tomkms,  with  a  manner  half  angry, 
half  grieved.  "  Have  you  entirely  lost  one  of 
the  most  respectable  of  our  conventional  feel- 
ings, the  desire  of  a  fair  reputation  amongst 
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those  with  whom  you  live  ?  Do  you  really 
count  it  for  toothing  to  be  pointed  at  by  the 
finger  of  scOTn,  —  ultimately,  perhaps,  to  be 
discarded  by  that  very  society  whose  laws  you 
contemn?  whose  opinion  you  despise?  No 
rank — no  influence — can  secure  you  from  the 
consequences  of  imputed  crime." 

*^  Crime ! ''  exclaimed  Harriet,  rejoiced  to 
find  a  just  pretext  for  anger,  in  a  suspicion  so 
far  beyond  the  actual  truth.  ^^  Who  has  the 
temerity — the  presumption — the  wickedness — 
to  venture  an  untruth  so  diabolical  ^" 

*^  And  if  I  had  but  the  shadow  of  a  sus- 
picion that  you  teere  guilty,  dare  you  imagine 
that  you  and  I  shoiUd  have  been  at  this  mo- 
ment under  the  same  roof?''  said  Mr.  Tom- 
kins  indignantly,  and  Harriet,  in  her  secret 
heart,  acknowledged  that  she  had  never  be* 
lieved  his  insignificant  person  capable  of  ex- 
pressing so  much  dignity.  **  You  see  me  as 
your  preserver  from  passible  evil; — if  I  ap- 
peared as  the  avenger — great  Heaven !  *  and  the 
agony  of  his  passion  rendered  him  speechless. 

*^  Beallyi  Mr.  Tomkins,  this  combating  with 
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shadows  is  rather  too  sublime  for  my  appre- 
hension. It  you  are  Don  Quixote  enough  to 
talce  windmills  for  giants,  I  am  not  under  the 
influence  of  that  species  of  lunacy y**  said  Har- 
riet, who  felt  her  courage  revive.  "  You  may 
act  as  you  please  about  Captain  Sejrmour,  but 
if  you  make  a  point  of  quarrelling  with  me  for 
preferring  agreeable  men  to  stupid,  I  advise 
you  to  admit  none  but  Calibans,  if  you  would 
not  have  our  lives  a  scene  of  perpetual  wrang- 
ling.** 

"  I  am  not  to  be  diverted  from  my  purpose 
by  trifling,'*  said  Mr.  Tomkins.  ^  It  is  my 
firm  resolution  that  Captain  Seymour  shall 
visit  here  no  more,  but  for  your  sake  it  would 
be  prudent  that  the  refusal  to  receive  him 
should  come  from  yourself.** 

^' Never,  never!**  said  Harriet  indignantly. 
^*  Whatever  may  be  my  errors,  hypocrisy  is  not 
amongst  them.  Make  yourself  as  ridiculous  as 
you  please.  Tell  Captain  Seymour, — publish 
to  the  whole  world, — that  you  are  jealous.  Tell 
your  servants  to  refuse  him  admission  when  he 
calls ;  do  what  you  will,  but  expect  not  that  I 
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wUl  be  your  aid-du-camp.  Win  and  wear  all 
the  honours  of  an  action  so  truly  dignified  and 
praiseworthy,^ — and  Harriet  flung  out  of  the 
hall  as  she  spoke. 

To  resolve  and  to  act  were  with  Mr.  Tom- 
kins  the  same  tiling.  In  as  short  a  time  as  pos- 
sible^ the  subjoined  note  was  in  the  hands  of 
Captain  Seymour : — 

^  DEAR  SIR, 

^  In  a  community  where  too  much  leisure 
leads  people  to  find  occupation  by  looking  into 
their  neighbours^  concerns,  you  will  not  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  the  fiiendship  between 
yourself  and  Mrs.  Tomkins  has  given  rise  to 
sundry  ill-natured  reports,  of  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  say  more  than  that  they  have  ex- 
ceedingly annoyed  and  distressed  her.  You 
will  hardly,  be  astonished,  and  certainly  not  dis- 
pleased, that  she  should  request  you,  through 
me,  to  abstain  from  future  visits  at  the  Resi- 
dency, except  on  formal  and  special  occasions. 

^*  To  lose  your  acquaintance  entirely  would  be 
very  unpleasant  to  both  of  us,  but  the  pleasure 
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of  preserving  it,  at  the  expense  of  so  much 
scandal,  would  be  too  dearly  pnrchased. 

"  Yours  truly, 

«'  JOHN  TOMKINS.** 

^*  Now,  shall  I  shoot  the  fellow  through  the 
head,  or  put  a  bullet  through  my  own  ?  ^  said 
Captain  Sejrmour,  when  he  had  read  the  chit. 

On  reflection,  however,  he  did  neither.  He 
enclosed  it  in  one  from  himself  to  Mrs.  Tomkins, 
which  he  dispatched  by  a  trusty  messenger 
who  was  on  very  good  terms  with  her  ayah, 
ordering  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  take  every 
possible  means  of  conveying  it  safely  and 
secretly  to  the  hands  of  the  lady. 

No  Mercury  could  have  managed  the  matter 
more  cleverly.  Harriet  received  it,  and  read  as 
follows : — 

''  MY  DEAB  MBS.  TOMRINS, 

"  I  have  just  received  the  enclosed  most  ex- 
tjfBordinary  chit; — that  it  was  written  with  your 
cognizance,  or  is  at  all  the  expression  of  your 
wishes,  with  all  due  deference  to  Mr.  Tomkins 
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I  do  not  believe.  A  person  of  his  limited 
views  may  probably  think  it  prudent  to  allow 
a  frivolous  and  censorious  society  to  regulate 
his  actions,  but  I  hardly  think  a  weakness  of 
this  kind  at  aU  in  keeping  with  a  character  like 
yours,  abounding  in  enlarged  and  elevated 
ideas.  What  was  there — ^what  is  there — ^for, 
until  I  have  your  commands,  written  by  youT" 
ielfj  to  consider  it  so,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
speak  of  it  as  /Mwf , — ^In  our  innocent  Mendship 
that  ought  to  have  drawn  down  on  us  the  ani- 
madversions of  the  most  illiberal  scandal- 
monger that  ever  purveyed  to  the  depraved 
appetite  even  of  an  Indian  coterie  ?  It  is  true 
that  I  have  regarded, — that  I  ever  shall  regard 
you  with  a  devotion  such  as  no  other  woman 
could  inspire,  and  I  have  regretted — ^how 
deeply ! — how  painfully ! — ^that  such  a  treasure 
of  loveliness  and  excellence  should  be  pos- 
sessed by  a  man  who  has  not  understanding 
enough  to  appreciate  it.  I  have,  indeed,  be- 
wailed my  own  unhappy  destiny  which,  when 
the  lists  were  open  to  me,  made  me  shrink 
from  seeking  to  appropriate  the  good  I  most 
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• 

ard«[itly  coveted,  because  I  could  not  endure 
that  you  should  play  a  less  brilliant  rdle  in  the 
world  than  that  for  which  Nature  had  evidently 
designed  you.  But  such  sentiments  as  these 
were  not  allied  to  a  single  thought  that 
should  have  roused  the  suspicions,  or  excited 
the  jealousy,  of  the  most  narrow-minded ; — 
even  of  Mr.  Tomkins,  There  has  nothing 
passed  between  us — ^I  have  not  breathed  a 
whisper  in  your  ear,  incompatible  with  the 
profoundest  admiration,  the  sincerest  friend- 
ship. The  mandate  of  yoiu:  husband  may 
banish  me  from  your  society,  but  it  is  not 
powerful  enough  to  tear  from  my  heart  its 
most  cherished  sentiments.  My  attachment 
requires  not  the  aliment  of  hope.  A  smile  from 
you  was  all  it  fed  on,  and  it  can  perish  only 
with  mysel£ 

^  If  Mr.  Tomkins  had  had  such  considera* 
tion  for  your  happiness  as  ought  ever  to  regu- 
late his  actions,  he  would  hardly  have  pursued 
the  course  he  has  done.  He  would  have  listened 
to  the  dictates  of  prudence  rather  than  of  pas- 
sion. He  has  taken  a  step  which  must  inevitably 
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lower  his  wife  in  the  estimation  of  that  public 
whose  opinion  he  appears  to  value  so  highly. 
He  has  proved  that  he  dares  to  doubt,  to  dis- 
trust her; — that  he  seeks  security  in  adopting 
certain  arbitrary  measures,  not  in  her  love  or 
honour.  Can  anything  be  more  injudicious  f 
—more  degrading— more  injurious— to  a  high^ 
minded  woman,  whose  actual  superiority  has 
rendered  her  the  mark  foi"  the  hundred  tongues 
of  scandal?  It  is  this  consideration  which 
afflicts  me  even  more  than  the  privation  of 
your  society  ?  Oh,  that  I  could  speak  to  you, 
my  dear,  my  lovely  friend !  Is  such  a  thing 
absolutely  beyond  the  compass  of  possibility  i 
Shall  you  not  ride  out  in  the  morning,  and 
what  should  prevent  your  turning  your  horse^s 
head  towards  the  hUl  beyond  the  bridge  ?  If, 
in  pity  to  my  sufferings,  you  think  this  can  be 
effected,  send  merely  '  salam^  *  by  the  bearer, 
who  may  be  trusted." 

There  was  no  signature. 

The   heart  of  Harriet  palpitated  violently. 

*  Equivalent  to  *'  give  my  oompliment«,'*  and  oonstantl/ 
uied  amongst  the  English  in  India. 
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A  thousand  contending  emotions  agitated  it, — 
fear,  indignation,  doubt,  love.  The  latter  pre* 
vailed.  The  significant  salam  was  sent,  and 
she  felt  as  if  commencing  a  new  career. 

Did  it  promise  happiness  ?    Alas,  she  shrank 
fi-om  asking  the  question  of  her  own  heart. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


It  was  nearly  a  month  after  the  occuirence  of 
the  events  stated  in  the  former  chapter,  when 
one  evening  Mahommed  Sultaun,  and  Cassim^ 
the  favourite  servant  of  Captain  Seymour,  met 
in  the  Sudder*  Bazar  of  Kirkpore,  Captain 
Seymour  being  at  that  time  a  visitor  at  the 
house  of  the  Resident's  first  assistant. 

^^By  my  soul,  Cassim,"  said  the  former, 
^*  where  have  you  been  these  dozen  moons  ? — 
Your  place  has  been  empty." 

"  Where  have  you  been  rather  is  it  ?"  said 
Cassim,  ^*  I  thought  you  had  lost  the  hurrah 

*  OrMt  or  general  market. 
VOL,  II.  B 
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saliib^s  fiiTour,  and  bad  sought  sendee  else- 
where.** 

'^  My  hands  are  always  full.  I  have  a  master ; — 
I  have  a  mistress  ;->in  a  family  there  is  always 
plenty  of  business;  —  you  are  the  servant  of 
a  gentleman  without  a  wife,  and  you  hare  more 
time  to  spare  than  I  hare  words.** 

'^  You  are  wrong.  I  have  enough  to  do  and 
to  spare,**  replied  Cassim  who,  be  it  obseired, 
as  well  as  his  companion,  was  now  spealdng 
the  Hindostanee  dialect  used  by  the  Mussul- 
mauns  of  India.  **  The  sahib,  my  master,  lives 
like  a  prince,  and  his  table  would  furnish  a 
whole  caravan.  What  can  I  do  ?  It  is  my 
fate  to  be  his  servant** 

'*  Plenty  work  and  good  pay,  better  than  little 
work  and  little  pay,**  said  Mahommed.  **  The 
feringhee,  Sejrmour,  has  an  open  hand.** 

**  He  gives  hard  blows  sometimes  too,**  re- 
turned Cassim.  '^  However,  salam,  Mahommed, 
for  I  must  go  home.  I  am  on  my  master's 
errand.** 

**  One  word.    Will  you  come  to  my  house 
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in  two  hours  and  eat  rice  ?    I  shall  have  curry 
and  pilau  enough  to  feast  ten  faquirs.'* 

The  invitation  was  too  agreeable  to  be  re- 
fused ;  the  time  was  fixed,  and  thej  separated, 
Cassim  intent  only  on  the  delicacies  with 
which  he  was  to  regale  himself,  whilst  his 
friend  was  occupied  with  deeper  cogitations 
on  the  best  manner  of  picking  the  youth's 
brains. 

If  Cassim  had  a  passion  in  the  world,  it  was 
for  a  saroury  curry  or  a  well  spiced  pilau. 
His  heart  was  entirely  occupied  with  anticipa- 
tions of  the  feast  that  awaited  him.  He 
thought  the  minutes  had  never  before  passed 
so  tediously.  When  the  moment  of  freedom 
arrived,  he  flew  rather  than  ran  to  the  house  of 
Mahommed  Sultaun,  which  fortunately  was 
not  far  from  that  of  his  master's  friend* 

Mussttlmauns  as  they  were,  they  did  not 
scruple  to  add  to  the  relish  of  their  repast,  by 
potations  of  such  wines  and  liquors  as  Ma- 
hommed had  contrived  to  purloin  from  hia  em- 
ployer, leaving  the  arrack  of  the  bazars  to  the 
grosser  appetite  of  those  to  whom  these  dain- 
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ties  were  not  accessible.  So  they  ate  and 
drank,  until  Mahommed  believed  that  his 
friend's  discretion  could  not  resist  the  attack  he 
meditated  on  it. 

^^  So,  after  all,  you  have  not  such  an  easy 
life  of  it  then,  Cassim  ? "  began  the  dubashee. 
^^  We  all  have  a  destiny ; — I  find  no  fault  with 
mine, — aplenty  to  eat, — ^plenty  to  drink ; — good 
pay, — much  dustour  ♦ ; — whilst  we  live,  we  will 
not  devour  grief,  as  long  as  the  cafir  has  gold 
to  give  us." 

"  You  say  well,''  said  Cassim,  taking  a  long 
whiff  at  his  kaleeanf.  **  If  we  must  eat  their 
dirt,  at  least  we  are  paid.  A  curse  on  all 
feringhees!" 

^^  On  their  heads  be  it !"  ejaculated  Mahom- 
med. "  But  you, — ^your  bread  is  sweet  com- 
pared to  mine.  No  sooner  does  a  feringliee 
marry,  than  his  wife  puts  chili  %  ioU>  all  our 
food.  Resident  sahib  gave  no  trouble,  till  he 
brought  a  woman, — whom  Allah  confound ! — 

*  Custom,  as  explained  in  note,  page  41,  VoL  I. 
"f  A  pipe  somewhat  resembling  a  hookah. 
i  A  Teiy  pungent  Tegetable. 
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to  his  house.    Since  then  the  world  has  turned 
upside  down.*^ 

''  The  journeys  that  daughter  of  Zatanai  has 
caused  me!"  said  Cassim,  after  a  deep  po- 
tation. ^*  I  take  more  steps  in  a  month  on  her 
account,  than  would  carry  me  to  Mecca.  Three 
or  four  times  a  week  I  am  sent  from  the  canton- 
ment hither,  with  a  chit, — or  my  master  him- 
self comes  to  visit  some  of  his  friends,  and  I  am 
brought  with  him.  No,  no,  Maliommed; — 
never  compare  the  business  that  feringhee  woman 
brings  on  your  shoulders,  to  the  load  she  lays 
on  ipine !  Rupees !  By  the  head  of  my  father, 
such  trouble  should  be  paid  for  in  mohurs  * .'' 

**  But  what  can  your  master  have  to  say  to 
the  wife  of  mine  ? "  said  Mahommed.  ^*  These 
feringhees  are  shameless  enough  with  their 
wives,  and  show  their  faces  to  all  the  world, 
but  one  woman  does  not  have  two  hus- 
bands.'' 

"  What  do  I  know  ?  *•  said  Cassim,  just  sober 
enough  to  see  the  necessity  of  caution,  and  to 

*  A  gold  coin  worth  fifteen  rupees. 
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erade  this  too  palpable  question.  **  I  ask  no 
questions, — I  do  what  my  master  orders.** 

^^  Right,  right,  Cassim,**  said  Mahommed, 
who  saw  his  error.  "  However,  you  and  I  are 
friends,  and  I  will  teU  you  a  little  secret  Fa- 
timah,  the  ayah  of  the  burrah-bebe-sahib,  wears 
such  gold  bangles  as  are  fit  for  a  begum  * ;  that 
woman  laughs  at  your  face,  Cassim.  You  used 
to  call  her  yoiu-  soul  and  your  life,  whilst  Sey- 
mour sahib,  your  master,  p^Buades  her  to  live 
with  him,  and  then  they  jest  about  you  together. 
Oh,  my  ears  are  open !  Their  words  reach  me 
when  she  steals  to  him  at  night  from  the  reran- 
dah.  You  may  make  your  eyes  wide,  Cassim. 
It  is  true  that  I  tell  you.** 

**  What  news  is  this  ?**  said  Cassim,  inflamed 
with  wine,  anger,  and  rising  jealousy.  "  What 
words  are  you  saying  ?  The  bangles  are  to  pay 
Fatimah  for  keeping  my  master's  secret.  Your 
bebe  sahib  opens  her  heart  to  her,— -she  holds  it 
in  her  hand.    You  talk  like  a  fool.** 

*^  Softly,  Cassim !  **  said  Mahommed,  laugh- 
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ing.  '^ Fatimah isacuiming  baggage,  and  throws 
dust  in  your  eyes.  I  know  what  I  am  saying, 
and  my  words  are  true." 

**  They  are  lies,  and  you  are  the  father  of 
lies,"  said  Cassim,  now  roused  to  fiuy.  '^  I  tell 
you,  Fatimah  laughs  at  my  master^s  beard; 
and  your  mistress  laughs  at  your  master's  beard ; 
and  if  you  doubt,  watch  to-morrow  morning  at 
day-break,  and  you  will  see  me  give  a  little 
chit  to  Fatimah,  and  then  the  bebe-sahib  will  go 
to  take  the  air  on  her  horse,  and  not  on  the 
elephant,  because  the  gora-wallahs^  are  stupid 
asses,  who  run  on  out  of  sight  when  she  bids 
them.'' 

<<  Well,  well,"  said  Mahommed,  *^  we  are 
Mends;  we  will  see  this  business.  After  all, 
Vomen  are  not  to  be  trusted." 

^^  Who  doubts  it?"  said  Cassim,  who  began 
to  feel  the  effects  of  his  repeated  draughts,  and 
saw  the  lamp  before  him  dancing  about  like  a 
meteor.  ''These  feringhees  trust  them,  and 
their  faces  are  blackened,  and  doubly  blackened ! 
Let  it  be  so." 

HowcAggpom    yroonn. 
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^^  You  say  well,**  said  Mahommed,  who,  be- 
lieving he  had  gained  as  much  information  as 
the  present  state  of  his  companion  would  per- 
mit him  to  impart,  made  signals  of  separation, 
that  he  might  have  leisure  to  reflect  on  the  next 
step  he  should  take. 

Before  the  wily  Hindoo  slept,  he  had  ar- 
ranged all  his  measures,  and  slumbered  the 
more  soundly  because  he  foresaw  the  speedy 
removal  of  the  great  obstacle  to  his  rise  in  the 
world. 

At  his  master^s  dressing-hour,  he  a  second 
time  appeared  before  him,  and  dismissing  the 
dressing-boy  commenced  operations. 

^^  Seymour  sahib  never  come  Residency  now,^ 
he  bepax\.  in  English,  the  better,  probably,  to 
cmUl  what  he  bad  to  'say  from  the  ears  of 
any  aervants  who,  notwithstanding  his  pru- 
dence, might  be  within  hearing. 

Mr.  Tomkins  started,  and  his  breathing  be- 
came irregular.  The  effect  of  the  former  com* 
munication  made  by  Mahommed,  had  been  so 
dreadful  to  his  feelings,  that  ho  shrank  from  the 
mention  of  Seymour's  name  by  his  lips,  witli 
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horror.    He  did  not  reply,  bat  the  cunning 
Asiatic  observed  that  he  listened. 

^^  I  see  Seymour  sahib's  dubashee  last  night,'* 
he  resumed.  ^^  He  say  one  little  word; 
mistress  too  much  sorr}' because  Resident  sahib 
make  quarrel  with  his  master.** 

'*  How  dares  the  slave  utter  these  slanders  ?** 
said  Mr.  Tomkins  in  terrible  wrath ; — "  does 
your  mistress  speak  to  him  and  you  of  these 
things,  that  you  have  the  audacity  to  lie  thus 
before  me  ?    Silence,  sir,  and  begone !  ** 

Mahommed  did  not  anticipate  that  his  hint 
would  produce  exactly  this  effect.  Though 
somewhat  dismayed,  he  was  not  driven  from 
his  purpose.  He  did  not  obey  his  master^s 
order,  but  threw  himself  at  his  feet,  after  the 
manner  of  eastern  prostration. 

**  Master,  my  father,  my  mother, — 1  eat 
master's  bread ; — master  take  my  life,"  he  said 
humbly.  **  I  too  much  sorry, — but  by  toy 
child's  head,  I  not  lie, — all  true  I  tell.  S'pose 
master  give  order,  I  silent; — I  say  all, — what 
master's  pleasure." 

Sensible  of  the  humiliation  of  listening  thus 
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to  the  reports  of  his  servant,  yet  goaded  bj 
that  harrowing  pasrion,  jealousy,  to  know  that 
which,  if  known,  might  too  probably  daiken 
the  whole  of  his  futore  existence,  Mr.  Tomkins, 
after  a  straggle,  desired  the  man  to  rise,  and  to 
speak  quickly  what  he  had  to  teD. 

Mahommed  obeyed. 

*^  Cassim,  that  Seymour  sahib  dubashee,  he 
eat  little  rice  with  me  last  night.  He  want 
Fatimah,  mistress's  ayah,  for  his  wife ; — I  tell 
him  his  sahib  give  her  new  bangles, — want  her 
live  in  his  house.  Then  Cassim  too  much 
angry, — say  I  one  lie-man, — say  his  master 
laugh  at  sahib's  beard,  and  vexy  often  send  little 
chit  to  mistress,  till  her  horse  ride  morning 
time, — elephant  not  ride.  Gora-wallahs  got  no 
sense ; — go  away  far  off ;— Seymour  sahib  come 
on  horse,"— then  he  and  mistress  ride  off  to- 
gether— same  like  this  morning.'' 

Mr.  Tomkins  could  not  answer.  This  arrow 
was  doubly  barbed  by  his  recollecting  how  often 
he  had  wondered  that  his  wife  should  choose 
to  ride  out  unattended  by  any  but  his  horse- 
keepers, — how  she  had  ridiculed  his  remon- 
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strances,  by  placing  them  to  the  account  of 
Indian  pride  and  ostentation.  She  should  con- 
sider one  footman  sufficient  attendance  in 
England,  she  said,  and  surely  she  paid  enough 
deference  to  the  prejudices  of  this  country  by 
requiring  two  grooms.  She  feared  no  danger, 
and  why  then  did  he  ? 

Mahommed  saw  that  the  demon  he  had  in- 
voked, was  at  work.  He  waited  for  no  answer, 
but  resumed. 

**  Cassim  gave  chit  to  Fatimah  veiy  soon 
morning — tell  mistress,  Seymour  sahib  left  can- 
tonment,— come  to  this  place,  and  want  to  see 
mistress.  S^pose  master  not  believe  my  words, 
I  wait  till  night-time ; — I  find  Cassim  and  next 
time  he  bring  little  chit,  I  take,  and  show 
master.    Master  then  see  I  not  tell  lie.'* 

^'  Seymour  is  here,  is  he  ? "  said  Mr.  Tomkins 
thoughtfiilly,  and  soliloquizing  rather  than  ad- 
dressing Mahommed.  ^  Colonel  Middleton 
should  keep  him  to  his  duty ; — he  allows  his 
officers  to  run  wild.'* 

^^What  use?**    said  Mahommed   quickly; 
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^^  8*po8e  he  not  come  to  mistress,  mistress  come 
to  him.** 

Was  it  possible? — ^Was  the  proud, — the 
haughty — Harriet, — in  truth  the  by-word  of 
the  very  lowest  of  the  Asiatics  ? — Could  it  be, 
that  the  wife  of  his  bosom  was  so  polluted,  as 
to  be  derided  by  such  as  these  i — ^The  heart  of 
the  unfortunate  husband  trembled  with  mingled 
emotions ;— shame,  love,  rage,  jealousy,  despair, 
each  asserted  its  empire  until  reason  was  nearly 
overthrown.  ^'  Bring  to  me  one  of  these  letters,** 
said  he  at  length,  ^'  and  then  I  will  believe  you 
speak  the  truth»** 

^'By  master's  favour,  he  shall  see  I  tell 
no  lie,**  said  Mahommed  with  a  low  salam,  as 
he  left  his  unhappy  patron  to  the  intolerable 
companionship  of  his  own  thoughts. 

But  Mahommed  was  not  the  only  Hindoo 
whose  interests  were  involved  in  this  unfortunate 
state  of  affairs.  Fatimah,  so  often  alluded  to, 
the  favourite  ayah  of  Mrs.  Tomkins,  was  not  by 
any  means  less  vigilant  in  attending  to  the  ad« 
vantages  she  was  deriving,  and  might  hereafter 
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deme,  from  circumstances  now  occurring,  than 
Mahommed  Sultaun  himself. 

During  the  absence  of  her  mistress  on  this 
eventful  morning,  it  happened  that  she  and  her 
lover  Cassim  had  agreed  on  enjoying  an  inter- 
view. They  met  just  in  the  centre  of  the  tope 
at  the  extremity  of  the  Residency-compound 
at  the  appointed  minute,  but  to  the  extreme 
surprise  of  Fatimah  she  was  the  first  at  the 
^'  trysting-place,*'  and  the  step  of  the  most  de- 
voted of  her  slaves  was  heavy  as  that  of  a  man 
bent  on  reluctant  business,  instead  of  possess- 
ing the  lightness  and  alacrity  of  a  favoured 
gallant  seeking  his  mistress. 

^^Well  how  now,  Cassim  sahib?**  said  she 
with  mock  reverence*  ^^Your  lordship  finds 
the  earth  not  good  enough  for  your  lordship's 
feet ;  you  kick  the  dust  before  you  by  way  of 
warning  your  slaves  that  you  are  coming.— 
Allah  is  good ! — ^Why  man  what  afirit*  has  got 
hold  of  you?" 

^'  You  may  jest  as  you  wiU,  Fatimah,**  said 
Cassim,  throwing  himself  on  the  ground; — 

*  Ao  eril  gniiasi 
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*'  the  troth  is,  that  did  sinneTy  Mahommed  Sol- 
taun,  has  been  throwing  dirt  on  you  and  on  me, 
until  our  bees  are  both  as  blackened  as  those 
of  a  Pariah.*' 

^^  Mahonuned  Sultaun ! — ^What  mischief  has 
the  unclean  dog  been  doing !— -We  will  bum 
his  father  and  his  whole  generaticm,"  said 
Fatimah  with  considerable  animation.  ''I  would 
like  to  see  him  renture  so  much  as  to  lift  an 
eje  on  me ! — ^What  has  that  son  of  abomination 
said  to  you,  Cassim  ?" 

^*  That  the  feringhee  Seymour,  has  asked  you 
to  keep  his  house,**  said  Cassim  somewhat  sul- 
lenly, for  he  had  not  quite  overcome  his  jea- 
lousy. 

**  Wullah  ! — wuUah  ! — and  you  believed 
him !  **  said  Fatimah,  clenching  her  small  hands, 
and  screaming  with  passion.  *^  Oh  you  ten 
times  ass  !«-you  could  believe  this,  you  who 
know  your  master's  mind, — who  hold  the  key 
of  his  thoughts, — you  believed  this  greatest 
of  all  lies  that  ever  were  invented ! — Wullah — 
wullah! — ^Begone; — hide  your  fiice;— 'let  me 
see  you  no  more.** 
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Cassim,  howeFer,  did  not  think  fit  to  obey 
this  mandate.  He  was  probably  acute  enough 
to  know,  that  Fatimah  would  be  more  displeased 
by  obedience  than  rebellion  in  such  a  case. 
By  a  few  words  of  cajolery  he  succeeded  in 
mollifying  her,  and  as  soon  as  this  tem- 
pest of  wrath  had  yielded  to  his  soothing 
assurances,  they  united  in  abusing  Mahom- 
med  Sultaim  with  a  bitterness  that  almost 
equalled  the  deservings  of  that  worthy. 

**  And  what  answer  did  you  make  to  all  these 
lying  words  of  that  rile  old  man?"  said 
Fatimah  at  length.  '^I  hope  you  gave  him 
plenty  of  dirt  to  eat** 

^I  told  him  that  the  feringhee  Seymour 
laughed  at  his  beard,  and  his  master's  beard, 
and  cared  for  nobody  but  the  burrah-hebe- 
sahib,*'  replied  Cassim  complacently. 

Fatimah  looked  at  him  long,  and  said  nothing. 
At  length  she  asked  in  a  voice  affectedly  sub- 
dued, ^^  So  you  really  told  him  no  more  than 
that,  did  you  ?** 

**  By  your  soul,  what  more  should  I  tell  him  ? " 
said  Cassim,  now  in  fine  temper. 
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"Then,'*  said  Fatimah,  rising^ — ^"in  two 
words,  you  are  fit  to  be  the  grandfather  of  ten 
generations  of  asses. — ^You  hare  done  more 
mischief  than  ever  was  conceived  by  a  whole 
nation  of  infidels.  You  are  not  fit  to  be  a 
dresser  of  leather*.  Begone — begone.  I  will 
give  a  fine  character  of  you  to  your  master. 
Begone  I  say,  or  I  will  call  a  peonf  to  drive 
you  out" 

Cassim  gazed  on  her  with  the  eye  of  astonish-^ 
ment,  he  saw  that  her  anger  was  real,  and  how 
he  had  excited  it  by  the  very  effort  he  had  made 
to  prove  how  completely  he  had  exonerated  her 
firom  the  imputations  cast  on  her  by  Mahom- 
med  Sultaun,  defied  all  his  powers  of  conjec- 
ture. 

Fatimah,  who  was  not,  however,  of  a  dispo- 
sition to  allow  her  rage  completely  to  subdue 
her  prudence,  became  calm  as  a  sudden  re- 
flection occurred  to  her.  *'  Hark  ye,  Cassim,** 
said  she ;  "  if  thou  hast  a  grain  of  reason, 
thou  must  acknowledge  thyself  to  be  a  most 

*  One  of  the  most  deq>i86d  eastes  anumgit  the  Hindoos, 
f  A  police-servant  attached  to  public  oflicen. 
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pitiful  fool  to  allow  Mahommed  Sultaon  to  piok 
thy  brains,  as  I  see  plainly  enough  he  has  been 
doing.  If  thou  hast  a  mind  to  prevent  mischief, 
and  hast  no  desire  that  I  should  go  with  my 
mistress  over  the  dark  sea,  undo  quickly  all  thou 
hast  done.  Swear  to  Mahommed  by  thy  soul  and 
his  own,  that  thou  hast  lied.  Tell  him  my  mistress 
laughs  at  the  whole  race  of  men, — feringhees, 
— Hindoos, — all.  And  mark,— lose  no  word 
the  vile  old  wretch  of  a  dubashee  speaks  to  thee ; 
— bring  me  tidings, — I  and  my  mistress  will 
reward  thee." 

Poor  Cassim,  bewildered  by  the  sudden  turns 
of  his  mistress's  manner,  promised  everything, 
caring  not  that  he  understood  less  than  half  of 
what  he  was  enjoined  to  perform^  He  was 
^ulte  clear,  however,  dtot  he  was  not  to  shun 
Mahommed  Sultaun,  but  to  watch  closely  all 
he  said,  and  to  conjecture,  if  he  might,  what 
was  the  tenor  of  his  thoughts. 

As  to  Fatimah  she  did  not  fail  to  relate  to 
her  mistress  all  that  occurred  during  her  inter- 
view with  Cassim.  Mrs.  Tomkins  felt  all  the 
terrors  of  conscious  guilt.    Acutely  sensible  of 
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her  degradation, — scorning  the  poor  wretches 
whom  she  had  been  obliged  to  admit  to  her 
confidence, — loathing  the  world  for  which  she 
bad  sacrificed  so  much,  and  whose  frown  she 
dreaded  to  encounter, — who  can  venture  to 
describe  the  extent  of  the  misery  which,  at  this 
moment,  harrowed  her  soul  ?  She  half  resolved 
at  once  to  quit  the  splendours  which  had  be- 
come hateful  to  her,  and  braving  equally  cen- 
sure and  shame,  to  throw  herself  on  the  pro- 
tection of  Seymour.  ^^  But  no,"  thought  she, 
in  a  calmer  mood,  '^  in  case  of  the  worst,  that 
alternative  at  least  is  left  me,  and  let  me  keep 
my  advantages  until  I  am  certain  that,  if  not 
resigned,  they  will  be  torn  from  me." 

On  that  very  evening  Cassim  was  entrusted 
by  his  master  with  a  note  for  Mrs.  Tomkins. 
He  secured  it  in  his  cummerbund*,  eager  to  de- 
liver it  punctually  to  the  hands  of  Fatimab,  to 
atone,  if  possible,  for  his  late  delinquency. 
There  was  no  moon,  and  he  rejoiced  in  the 
obscurity  of  the  night  which  would  secure  his 
person,  as  he  hoped,  from  the  knowledge  of  the 

•  Sadi. 
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prying  Mahommed.  Bat  as  he  afterwards  said, 
it  was  not  in  his  destiny  to  escape  from  the 
snares  of  this  misbelieTing  wine-drinker. 

Probably  Mahommed  expected  to  find  Cassim 
Inrldng  about  on  some  such  mission  as  that 
which  had  actually  brought  him  to  the  Resi- 
dency. Having  pledged  himself  to  his  master 
to  intercept  a  letter,  of  the  period  of  the  arrival 
of  which  he  had  no  positive  knowledge,  he 
judged  it  incumbent  on  him  to  expect  that  that 
time  might  come  on  any  evening.  Much,  there- 
fore, did  he  bless  his  favouring  stars,  which 
threw  Cassim  in  his  way  almost  as  soon  as  he 
had  commenced  his  watch,  as  he  was  tolerably 
sure  that  he  could  obtain  firom  him,  either  by 
cajoleries  or  menace,  any  letter  of  which  he 
was  the  bearer. 

*^  Ah,  Cassim,**  said  he,  as  the  luckless  youth 
ran  against  him.  ^'  Did  you  soon  get  rid  of 
the  taste  of  the  cafir's  liquors  ? — I  have  another 
supply  ready  for  us  whenever  you  will.  Another 
time  we  will  have  no  quarrels  for  women.  Who 
are  they,  and  what  are  we  ? — ^You  want  Fatimah, 
now,  is  it  so  ?** 
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"  Yes,"  said  Cassim  sullenly. 

"Well,  you  will  not  be  warned.  Some  of 
these  nights  I  will  show  you  a  sight.  Ah,  ah  ! 
brother  Cassim,  a  woman  is  too  much  for  you, 
believe  me,  who  have  more  years  on  my 
shoulders  than  you  have. — I  can  tell  you, — but 
of  what  use  ? — She  will  cajole  you  and  laugh 
at  your  beard  as  she  has  done  before.  I  have 
had  my  day ; — I  have  done  with  women." 

Cassim  burnt  to  assure  his  tormentor  he  lied, 
but  he  remembered  the  injunction  of  Fatimah, 
and  as  he  would  have  expressed  it,  put  the 
finger  of  silence  on  his  lips.  He  therefore 
endeavoured  to  pass  on  without  further  parley, 
but  Mahommed  prevented  him. 

"  Not  so  fast,  Cassim,"  said  he,  "  I  can  tell 
you,  you  are  not  wanted.  There  is  a  great 
dinner  to-night,  and  Fatimah  has  slipped  away. 
I  watched  her  to  the  empty  bungalow  yonder; 
— Seymour  sahib  never  comes  here,  and  you 
inay  guess  where  he  is  now." 

"He  is  riding  to  the  cantonment,"  said 
Cassim  vehemently,  his  anger  rapidly  getting 
the  better  of  his  discretion. — "What  is  this 
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you  say,  Mahommed?  —  My  master  is  gone 
this  hour.^' 

^^Be  not  too  sure!  What? — shall  I  not 
believe  my  own  eyes  ?" 

«  Shall  I  doubt  mine  ?— I  had  this  chit/' 
pulling  it  from  his  cummerbund,  '^  from  his  own 
hand  as  he  mounted  his  horse.  There,  you  see 
it.    Who  lies  now?" 

^^  Let  me  see,  let  me  see,"  said  Mahommed, 
taking  it  from  his  companion,  who  was  too 
much  excited  to  be  sensible  that,  in  the  present 
darkness,  to  see  was  impossible,  and  who  al- 
lowed it  to  be  drawn  from  his  hand  as  pas- 
sively as  a  man  in  a  dream. 

Mahommed  instantly  whispered  a  salam, 
and  retreated  with  all  the  speed  he  could 
use.  Cassim  stood  like  one  stupefied. — 
He  dared  not  pursue  the  thief  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  house,  because  he  could  give  no 
account  of  his  errand,  and  feared  to  incur  the 
consequences  of  raising  an  outcry.  Whilst 
yet  bewildered,  a  hand  gently  touched  his 
elbow.     It  was  that  of  Fatimah. 

<<  Well,  are  you  here  ?"  she  said  in  a  whisper. 
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^'  I  have  been  looking  for  you  this  half  hour. 
Why  have  you  kept  me  waiting  ?  —  Come, 
what  have  you  brought  ? — Give  it  me  directly." 

'^  Nothing/'  said  Cassim,  who  between  the 
effects  of  his  former  surprise,  and  his  present 
fear  of  Fatimah's  anger,  became  less  and  less 
able  to  give  an  account  of  himself. 

^^  Nothing !  **  said  Fatimah  impatiently.  — 
*^  Well,  if  you  have  no  chit,  at  least  there  is 
some  word,  is  there  not  ? — Speak,  simpleton ! 
Why  you  tremble  as  if  you  had  seen  a  goul*  "« 

Cassim  did  not  speak,  and  Fatimah  gave 
him  a  blow  on  the  face  not  of  the  gentlest 
kind. 

This  was  an  argument  to  the  force  of  which 
he  could  not  be  insensible.  Gathering  courage 
from  desperation,  he  said  hurriedly,  ^what 
would  you  have  ? — ^My  master  gave  me  a  chit ; 
— I  brought  it ; — I  have  met  the  rascal  Mahom- 
med; — he  has  robbed  me; — such  it  is,  and 
you  know  it** 

**  And  he  has  got  your  master's  letter  you 
mean,**  said  Fatimah  breathlessly. 

•Qhmu 
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^^Tbat  is  it/*  returned  Cassiin  with  the 
apathy  of  despair. 

She  stooped  and  took  off  her  slipper,  with 
which  she  gave  him  a  blow  on  the  mouth  so 
violent  as  to  prostrate  him  on  the  earth.  With- 
out a  word  she  flew  to  the  house,  and  found 
her  mistress  impatiently  expecting  her  in  her 
own  apartment. 

In  as  few  words  as  possible, — and  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  vehement  ejaculations  of 
a  Hindoo, — Fatimah  told  all  that  had  befallen. 
The  unfortunate  Mrs.  Tomkins  saw,  in  an  in- 
stant, that  her  disgrace  could  no  longer  be  con- 
cealed. Her  husband  was,  at  this  moment, 
entertaining  a  party  of  gentlemen,  and  she 
knew  therefore  that  two  or  three  hours  would 
elapse,  before  the  letter  would  be  placed  in  his 
hands.  Her  decision  was  instantly  made.  She 
shrank  as  much  from  the  thought  of  his  pre- 
sence as  of  his  reproaches,  and  finding  ruin 
inevitable,  she  resolved  to  quit  instantly  a 
home  from  which  she  would  soon  be  expelled. 
By  the  aid  of  Fatimah,  her  bearers  removed  her 
palanquin  out  of  the  compound  without  noise. 
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With  rapid  steps  she  flew  across  the  grounds, 
threw  herself  into  it,  and  buried  her  aching 
head  amongst  its  pillows,  whilst  Fatimah  fol- 
lowed her  mistress,  keeping  pace  with  the 
bearers,  and  wondering,  within  herself,  whether 
things  would  be  as  abundant  at  the  house  of 
Captain  Seymour,  which  was  their  destination. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Pbobablt  no  womaoi  how  powerful  soever 
mtfy  be  the  influence  of  the  passion  by  which 
she  is  actuated,  ever  takes  so  decisiye  a  step  as 
thiS|  without  a  pang  of  mingled  regret  and  re* 
morse,  which  may  be  almost  a  commensurate 
punishment  for  the  violation  of  this,  the  holiest 
of  social  institutions. 

As  Harriet  leant  back  in  the  palanquin 
which  bore  her  for  ever  from  respectability  and 
fame,  her  mind  rapidly  surveyed  the  past.  The 
gay  dreams  of  her  youth  came  before  her  ar- 
rayed in  all  their  brightness ; — she  remembered 
her  English  home, — the  mother  who  dwelt 
there,  who  had  hailed  the  intelligence  of  her 
marriage  as  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  high  and 
ambitious  hopes  she  had  indulged  in  her  be- 

VOL.  II.  c 
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hal^ — of  her  young  sisters  on  w^hose  names  she 
was  casting  a  stain ; — even  of  the  good  qualities 
of  the  man  she  had  deserted ; — ^the  luxuries  of 
the  house  she  had  abandoned; — the  indulgence 
which  had  hitherto  attended  her; — ^the  homage 
which  had  followed  her  footsteps; — the  envy 
which  had  once  only  dared  to  whisper  its  cen- 
sures, henceforth  to  peal  forth  her  guilt  '^  until 
the  very  welkin  rang !" — ^All  these  things  were 
in  her  mind,  until  her  brain  whirled  with  the 
agony  of  those  mingled  images. 

Then  Seymour !  would  he,  after  all,  approve 
the  step  she  had  taken  ? — yet  was  it  not  en- 
forced upon  her  ?  What  other  course  remained  ? 
He  could  not  surely  desire  that  she  should 
cleave  to  the  house  of  her  dishonoured  hus- 
band, until  expelled  thence.  He  could  not 
have  feigned  such  unbounded  love  only  to  effect 
her  undoing?— Oh  !  no,  no !  She  pressed  her 
hands  over  her  eyes,  as  if  to  shut  out  such  a 
fearful  vision.  It  was  not  to  be  thought  on. 
Tliai  at  least  was  left  her.  She  was  sure  of  the 
love  which  she  had  so  dearly  purchased.  It 
was  not  in  nature  that  her  reception  by  him 
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should  be  other  than  one  of  the  warmest^ 
tenderest  welcome.  She  had  not  wronged  hinij 
— ^he  had  no  cause  of  complaint.  Enemies 
might  condemn^ — friends  desert, — but  he  surely, 
through  good  and  through  evil,  was  bound  to 
pay  her  for  a  devotedness  which  had  relin- 
quished all  the  dearest  hopes  of  life  for  him. 

In  the  midst  of  such  thoughts,  she  found 
herself  set  down  at  the  door  of  his  house. 

Seymour,  after  his  ride  from  the  Residency, 
had  just  refreshed  himself,  and  was  indulging 
in  yawning  over  the  last  imported  novel,  when 
the  cry  of  bearers  warned  him  that  a  palanquin 
was  approaching.  Surprised  at  an  occurrence 
so  unusual  at  this  hour,  he  listened  attentively, 
and  was  at  length  convinced  that  this  was  the 
peculiar  chant  of  the  set  who  belonged  to  Mrs. 
Tomkins. 

Startled  by  this  conviction,  he  hastened  into 
the  verandah,  and  stood  there  to  receive  his 
unexpected  guest  on  her  arrival. 

Pale— digitated — nearly  fainting — he  bore  her 
into  the  hall ;  addressed  to  her  such  ^vords  of 
Aoothing  as  he  could  venture  in  his  present 

c  2 
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fttate  of  ignorance  of  the  real  natnre  of  the  dr* 
cumstances  which  had  brought  her  there,—- 
mentally  wondering  whether  a  discorery  had 
really  occurred,  and  divided  between  a  dread  of 
the  unpleasant  consequences  to  which  it  must 
expose  him,  and  anticipation  of  the  6clat  which 
Mrs.  Tomkins's  thus  throwing  herself  on  his 
protection,  must  occasion. 

^  Send  palanquin  back,**  said  Fatimah,  who 
by  this  time  was  at  her  mistress's  side.  ^  Mis- 
tress not  want  more; — tell  go  back  to  Resi- 
dency." 

Seymour  looked  at  Harriet 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands : — ^  It 
must  be  so,  Seymour,"*  she  said  in  a  voice 
scarcely  audible ; — **  do  as  she  says,  and  let  us 
be  alone.** 

He  obeyed.  As  clearly  as  she  was  able, 
Harriet  related  what  had  occurred, — her  horror 
of  Uie  storm  that  must  ensue,  from  which  she 
had  sought  shelter  with  him.  "  Where— 
where— could  I  go  ?**  she  cried,  wringing  her 
hands ;  '^  all  other  doors  are  closed  against  me, 
henceforth  for  ever ;  but  yours,**  she  added,  her 
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indomitable  pride  gleaming  in  her  eye,  ^^  your9 
at  least  was  open — ottght  to  be  open  to  me, 
and  I  have  sought  it."* 

'^  And  doubly  welcomeare  you/'  said  Seymour, 
affecting — and  affecting  well — more  warmth 
than  he  actually  felt;  for,  as  has  been  said,  he 
was  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  evil  conse- 
quences which  must  follow  in  the  train  of  such 
a  step.  But  Seymour  was  not  all  villain; 
Tain — wretchedly  vain  as  he  was — he  had  yet 
the  feelings  of  a  man,  and  he  could  not --would 
not— humiliate  more,  the  woman  who,  for  his 
sake,  had  already  sufficiently  faUen. 

Mrs.  Tomkins — the  haughty — the  beautiful 
Mrs.  Tomkins — had  now  sunk  into  the  ob- 
•curity  and  infamy  of  the  mistress  of  Captain 
Seymour.  In  the  privacy  of  her  own  apart- 
ments, she  contrived  to  escape  any  possible 
contact  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  canton- 
ment, but  Seymour,  compelled  by  his  official 
duties  to  be  among  them,  was  able  to  report 
to  her  as  much  information  respecting  Mr. 
Tomkins  as  was  generally  known. 


zo 


Thi  inr^rcepced  let&er  had  of  ccwme  been 
-flsc^  m  Hs  hT<fff»  sod  her  £^t  discoreied,-^ 
wLiiber  she  lud  led  was  hanflj,  at  any 
fxiC  a  mTsterr.  and  all  skabdov  of  doubC 


was  removed,  wlien  the  teams  letnmed  with 
the  empCT  paLoiqnbi.  A  coviinimkatioa  had 
been  mstantlr  sent  to  Colonel  MiddletcM!,  who 
had  gone  to  the  Besidencr  immediaiehr,  where 
he  stin  remained,  karing  the  command  of  the 
Force  to  the  next  senior  officer.  It  was 
reported  that  Ifr.Tomkina  was  aereielj  yL 

Captain  Sermoiir  did  not  add,  thai  he 
shared  with  his  rictim  the  reprobation  of  the 
more  respectable  pait  of  society;  that  hands 
which  had  formerly  been  extended  in  firiend- 
ship,  now  shimned  his  grasp, — that  coimte* 
nances  which  had  fonnerly  smiled  at  his 
approach,  now  firowned  and  were  averted.  He 
was  careful  not  to  inflict  on  her  the  mortifi- 
cation  which  he  felt  keenly.  His  vanity  had 
naturally  led  him  to  court  popularity;  he 
valued  the  consideration  he  had  hitherto 
enjoyed,  as  the  most  trimnphant  proof  of  the 
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power  of  his  manners  and  conversation,  and 
this  effect  of  his  crime  was  probably  as  painful 
as  any  that  could  prossibly  have  attended  it. 

Harriet  awaited  some  communication  from 
her  deserted  husband,  with  agitation  and 
apprehension.  The  blindest  infatuation  could 
not  indulge  the  hope,  that  the  matter  would  be 
suffered  to  rest  here.  She  knew — she  felt — 
that  there  were  trials  yet  to  be  endured,  to 
which  all  that  had  past  would  be  compara* 
tively  light.  Even  whilst  she  dreaded  the 
next  step  that  was  to  be  taken,  she  wished — 
ardently  wished — that  it  had  occurred,  that  the 
torments  of  her  intolerable  suspense  might 
terminate. 

And  they  did  terminate. 

It  was  precisely  a  week  after  her  elopement, 
when  the  carriage  of  Colonel  Middleton  drove 
into  the  compound. 

So  little  had  it  been  expected  that  any  visits 
would  be  paid  to  Aer,  that  no  orders  had  been 
given  to  Captain  Seymour^s  servants,  and  in 
answer  to  the  usual  inquiries,  they  said  *^  the 
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bcfcc^«ii£b  w  at  bene,*  and  asked  the 
petted  ^Bests  irto  tbe  lialL 


SermooT  hiHiseif  vas  there.  The 
apyaiitioB  of  his  Tisiors  cvrcnrhdned  him 
vilh  an  astcMiislniKnt  that  defied  all  his  efixts 
at  adPposficssMJii.  He  fidt  as  tbe  Tiooas  do 
fi^d,  in  presence  of  tbe  gpod,  when  aware  that 
their  errors — ^tbeir  rices — are  known. 

As  8000  as  tbe  first  sahitations  were  exchanged 
— cold] J  and  eeremomonsly  exchanged, — Co- 
lonel Middleton  inquired  for  Mrs.  Tonkins. 

Ca^rtain  Seymom;  with  an  embanrassment 
natural  to  the  occasion,  said  she  was  engaged ; 
that  is,  be  beliered  she  had  decided  on  receir* 
ing  no  visits  under  present  drenmstances. 

^  A  resolution  not  to  be  condemned,^ 
Colonel  Middleton  obsenred  gravely  bat  sor- 
rowfully. He  added  **  that  his  wife  sought  an 
intendew  with  the  unfortunate  lady,  as  the 
firiend  of  her  mother,  a  plea  which,  be  thought. 
Captain  Seymour  himself  would  support  with 
his  utmost  persuasion.** 

Mrs.  Middleton  was  in  tears,  and  Captain 
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Sejmour  felt  8o  acutely  the  awkwardness  of  his 
position,  that  he  was  glad  to  seize  as  a  pretext 
of  retiring,  the  plea  which  Colonel  Middleton 
afforded. 

When  he  returned,  he  said  he  had,  tvilh 
considerable  difficulty,  prevailed  on  Mrs. 
Tomkins  to  receive  Mrs.  Middleton,  who  was 
conducted  to  the  presence  of  the  imfortunate 
Harriet  accordingly. 

Captain  Seymour  withdrew,  and  they  were 
left  alone.  The  cheek  of  Mrs.  Tomkins  was 
pale,  but  her  eyes  burned  with  a  terrible  bright- 
ness, and  it  seemed  as  if  tliey  were  tearless 
because  the  source  of  tears  was  dried.  She 
did  not  speak.  She  motioned  to  Mrs.  Middleton 
to  be  seated,  and  seemed  to  await  the  revela- 
tion of  the  purport  of  her  visit. 

It  was  not  on  ordinary  occasions  that  Mrs. 
Middleton  lost  her  presence  of  mind,  but  this 
was  not  an  ordinary  occasion.  It  cost  her  a 
painful  effort  to  subdue  her  emotion,  and  when 
subdued,  she  was  almost  at  a  loss  for  wordii 
with  which  to  declare  the  purpose  of  her  visit. 

'^In  the  character  of  your  mother's  early 

c  3 
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friend,^'  she  said  at  length,  '^  I  have  sought  joa 
here.  Whatever  may  be  my  other  claims  thejr 
might  be  waived,  but  this  can  scarcely  fail  to  be 
acknowledged  —  I  hope — I  trust — I  believe 
not." 

Harriet  bowed  her  head,  and  muttered  some 
inaudible  words  expressive  of  her  happiness  in 
receiving  a  visit  from  Mrs.  Middleton. 

^^  Do  not  misimderstand  me,**  said  her  guest 
with  a  severity  provoked  by  her  demeanour. 
^^  I  am  not  here  to  make  any  attempt  to  replace 
in  society  a  person  who  has  withdrawn  from  its 
precincts.  I  am  come  to  offer  a  retreat  to  guilt 
and  penitence,  not  to  countenance  infamy.  I 
have  a  mission  from  the  husband  you  have 
deserted, — from  Mr.  Tomkins.** 

'^  Do  me  the  favour  to  say  at  once  to  what 
I  am  indebted  for  this  honour, — unexpected 
certainly,  and  allow  me  to  say,  not  sought,** 
replied  Mrs.  Tomkins  with  much  of  her  usual 
arrogance. 

''To  my  friendship  for  your  mother,— to  my 
desire  to  save  a  fellow  creature  from  utter  ruin,** 
said  Mrs.  Middleton  with  dignity.    ''  Terms  are 
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offered  to  you,  through  me,  by  Mr.  Tomkins, 
which  at  least  afford  you  the  power  of  living, 
in  your  own  country,  in  that  retirement  most 
coveted  by  the  penitent ; — and  it  would  indeed 
be  grievous  to  think,  that  one  whom  I  myself 
had  ushered  into  this  eastern  world,  so  full  of 
hope  and  promise,  persisted  in  guilt, — neither 
repenting  nor  desiring  to  repent !" 

^^  And  what  are  those  terms  ? ''  said  Harriet 
bitterly. 

"That,  proceeding  to  the  Presidency,  you 
will  embark  immediately  for  England,  and 
reside  there  on  a  small  estate,  which  he  will 
secure  to  you,  in  retirement,  and  I  trust, 
penitence/* 

**  And,  in  the  event  of  my  accepting  these 
conditions,  he  lays  aside,  I  presume,  all  thought 
of  divorcing  me  ?''  inquired  Harriet  scornfully. 

«  No — that  is  not  amongst  his  conditions,'" 
said  Mrs.  Middleton,  irritated  almost  to  aspe- 
rity by  the  arrogance  of  Harriet.  "  He  has  an 
honourable  name  in  the  world,  and  he  desires 
not  that  it  should  be  holden  by  any  who  have 
tainted  iV 
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"He  judges  weD/*  said  Harriet  prondlj, 
**  and  I  at  least  am  not  fidlen  so  low  as  to  de- 
sire  to  keep  it.  When  the  law,  therefore,  shall 
hare  disallowed  my  claims  on  him,  his  charity 
proffers  me  a  shelter?^ 

'^ Not  so,** siud  Mrs. Middleton mildly ;  ''on 
the  contrary,  he  is  desirons  that  yon  should  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  that  odium  which  malice, 
and  perhaps  eren  outraged  virtue,  will  heap  on 
your  name.  Do  him  the  justice  of  beliering, 
that  no  man  so  wronged  has  erer  been  so  mer- 
ciful." 

**  And  what  will  his  mercy  profit  me  ?  ^  said 
Harriet  in  an  agony  of  bitterness.  *'  Will  it 
shield  me  firom  one  bad  consequence  of  my  fall  i 
— ^Will  it  give  me  the  protection  of  a  name  f — 
Can  it  restore  me  to  the  consideration  I  hare 
lost  ? — ^Will  you, — ^be  I  as  penitent  as  the  Mag- 
dalene,— win  you  take  me  by  the  hand,  and  say, 
— ^'she  has  sinned  and  suffered,  butwdcome 
her,  for  she  wHl  sin  no  more.*^ 

Mrs.  Middleton  was  silent,  for  she  had  no 
words  to  utter  in  the  passion  of  that  moment. 

"No — no— •*  said   Harriet  rising  with  the 
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air  and  attitude  of  a  sibyl ; — ^^  you  will  not  do 
this.  You  will  preach  cold  words,  but  you 
will  not  give  me  the  comfort  of  substantial 
charity.  I  know  you  all, — this  world  and  I 
have  read  each  other  weU ; — for  me  there 
is  but  one  single  flower  in  the  arid  desert  of 
life,  and  that  blows  near  Seymour.  I  wUI  not 
leave  him ;  you  can  proffer  me  nothing  in  ex- 
change for  him/* 

''Nothing!"  said  Mrs.  Middleton  with 
solemnity,  but  touched  beyond  measure  at  the 
utter  abandonment  of  the  impassioned  being 
before  her.  ^  Is  escape  from  guilt  nothing  7 — 
Is  it  nothing  to  have  time  and  opportunity  to 
redeem  by  repentance  your  sin,  so  far  as  it  may 
be  redeemable  ? — Is  it  nothing,'*  she  added  in 
a  lower  voice,  ^  is  it  nothing  to  avoid  the  pos* 
sibility  of  bringing  into  the  world  innocents, 
whose  inheritance  is  their  mother's  shame  i^ 

Hanriet  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  but 
she  did  not  weep.  It  seemed  as  if  the  blessed 
relief  of  a  tear  were  denied  her.  Mrs.  Mid- 
dleton had  touched  almost  the  only  chord  which 
still  vibrated  to  womanly  feeling ; — but  her  re- 
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tl^i^  ba^  parted  fer  ercr. 

Mr.  Tomkiui  noo^t  ikA  that  rrar^sft  i 
tb'^e/xkof  0i^jdenihi»oc7prKcr£be&.  He  ibi 
that  to  d/^re  of  li&r  tlie  man  vfaD  IluI  K^xsed 
tlfiA  trfjurjr,  or  to  be  mnnkred  br  him,  vocld 
aft^rd  DO  eompenftation  for  the  wtod^  he  had 
aiiAtained*  In  compaanon,  he  had  ofiered  to 
the  baring  be  had  once  cherished  in  fondness 
and  in  pri/le,  an  aaylom  which  might  have 
preferred  ber  from  making  necessity  the  plea 
of  guilt,  but  thia  waa  refuaed,  and  to  him  hence- 
fbrwarda  ahe  waa  aa  though  she  had  nerer  been. 
At  the  tribunal  of  his  country,  he  sought  and 
obtained  a  legal  separation  from  her,  and  under 
his  circumstances  a  divorce  waa  easy  of  attain* 
ment  He  quitted  India  a  free  if  not  a  happy 
man,  whilst  the  unfortunate  Harriet  still  remains 
there,  subject  to  the  caprice  of  a  man  who  was 
prompted  to  her  undoing  by  no  worthier  motive 
than  vanity,  and  who,  having  accomplished  his 
unholy  end,  regarded  his  union  with  her  but 
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as  a  necessary  evil.  An  outcast  from  society, 
— disowned  by  the  mother  whose  precepts  had 
operated  to  this  disgraceful  end, — the  un- 
honoured  wife  of  a  vain  and  fickle  man, — 
Harriet  is  doomed  to  a  protracted  residence  in 
a  country  she  abhors,  with  the  additional  pang 
of  feeling,  that  those  whom  she  so  much  de« 
spised, — the  English  in  IndiCy— do  not  deem 
her  a  meet  associate  for  their  wives  and 
daughters. 

Contrasting  the  career  of  Florence  with  her 
own,  blinded  by  that  self-love  which  leads  us 
to  trace  all  our  errors  to  any  source  but  our 
own  weak  or  vicious  principles,  she  attributes 
all  the  blessings,  all  the  unexpected  splendour 
other  lot, — all  the  infamy,  the  obscurity  of  her 
own, — to  early  impressions.  **  If,'*  thought  she 
in  her  desolate  solitude,  ^^  I  had  been  taught, 
as  she  was,  that  the  happiness  of  human  beings 
is  greatly  in  their  own  power ;— that  misery  is 
produced  more  frequently  by  impatience  under 
adversity  than  by  the  thing  itself; — that  am- 
bition— wealth— distinction — catmot  satisfy  the 
heart  which  yearns  for  ever  after  something 
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correspondent  to  itself; — that  feelings  unre- 
strained b  J  prudence,  firom  the  blessing  it  was 
meant  to  be,  becomes  a  cuise ; — that  passion  is 
^^  but  a  light  that  leads  astray,'" — ^that  the  part  of 
woman  is  endurance,  --her  security,  submission ; 
— ^if  I  had  been  taught  all  this,  should  not  I 
too  have  been  happy — yea,  honoured  ?  In  no 
natural  gifts  was  I  inferior  to  her ; — they  were 
perverted — oh  woe  is  me  !— by  the  precepts, 
— the  example, — of  the  mother  who  disowns 
me!'* 

And  Mrs.  Albany  did  desert  her  guilty  child. 
When  Mrs.  Middleton  returned  to  England, 
she  exerted  eveiy  effort  to  prevail  on  the  inju^ 
dicious  parent  to  write  to  her  unfortunate 
daughter  some  words  of  pardon  and  peace. 
But  Mrs.  Albany  could  not  forgive  the  disap- 
pointment of  her  ambitious  hopes.  She  could 
not,  she  said,  act  in  such  a  manner  as  might 
encourage  her  younger  daughters  to  be  equally 
imprudent ;  —the  necessity  of  preserving  ap- 
pearances had  been  one  of  the  first  lessons 
she  had  inculcated  on  her  children,  and  she 
would  never  overlook  Mrs.  Seymour's  shameful 
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disregard  of  them.  All  intercourse  between 
her  and  the  Middletons  soon  ceased,  for  habit 
will  not  in  all  cases  form  a  bond  strong  enough 
to  resist  the  opposition  of  taste  and  senti- 
ment. 

When  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Middleton  rejoined 
Florence  in  England,  thej  foimd  her  the  idol 
of  the  house  of  her  father-in-law, — the  adored 
wife  of  her  husband.  The  mother  of  two 
lovely  children,  she  turned  from  all  the  attrac- 
tions with  which  the  homage  of  rank  and 
fashion  tempted  her  footsteps,  to  the  heartfelt 
blessings  of  domestic  life,  finding  therein  the 
felicity  she  bestowed.  But  it  was  long  before 
the  gloom  cast  over  her  spirit  by  the  sin  of 
Harriet,  her  well-remembered  and  beautiful 
companion, — whose  entrance  into  life  had  been 
marked  by  auspices  hi  more  brilliant  than 
her  own, — ^yielded  to  the  influence  of  her  per- 
sonal and  overflowing  happiness. 
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CHAPTER  1. 


It  was  the  drear  and  dark  midnight  in  deep 
winter.  In  the  outer  world  a  tempest  was  rag- 
ing fearfully,  and  its  hoarse  breath  was  heard 
amongst  the  old  trees,  and  against  the  ancient 
casements  of  a  house  as  ancient.  The  majestic 
oak  was  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  whole  forests 
of  humbler  shrubs  were  laid  prostrate.  It  was 
a  night  to  be  much  remembered,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring villagers  to  this  date  relate,  in  whispers, 
stories  of  the  dread  forms  that  were  seen  to 
wander  about  in  that  dismal  season.  It  was, 
ia  truth,  a  fitting  time  for  the  crowned  king  of 
terrors  to  walk  abroad  over  the  earth,  upon 
whose  fair  face  the  shadow  of  desolation  was 
falling.  The  danger  that  was  hovering  around 
was  like  him— that  ghostly  monarch— imagin- 
able,  indeed,  but  how  terrifically  obscure ! 
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In  an  inner  chamber  of  that  ancient  house  a 
fire  burned  on  the  hearth,  and  cheerful  lights 
might  have  dispersed  aught  of  sadness  or  gloom 
firom  any  spot  less  dark  than  that  on  which  the 
destroying  angel  had  planted  his  foot  The 
lord  of  the  mansion  was  approaching  his  last 
hour,  and  in  his  inmost  heart  there  was  a  voice 
that  cried, — *^  there  is  no  peace j  saith  my  Gody 
to  the  wicked/^ 

"  Has  Mr.  Jones  been  sent  for, — is  he  com- 
ing ?"  he  asked  of  the  tall  and  stately  man,  just 
in  the  prime  of  manhood,  who  bent  over  him 
to  catch  the  faintest  whisper  of  his  lips. 

^^  A  messenger  has  been  dispatched ;  doubt- 
less he  will  be  here  without  delay,**  he  replied, 
soothingly.  "  And  in  the  meantime,  my  dear 
uncle,  perhaps  it  would  quiet  you, — ^it  would 
tranquillize  your  spirit, — if  the  final  signature 
were  affixed  to  this  deed,  which  will  put  your 
worldly  affairs  in  the  posture  you  would  wish, 
and " 

"  No  more — ^no  more,  Andrew !  It  cannot 
be, — I  will  not !  Let  me  first  see  Mr.  Jones — 
let  me  ask — I  doubt — I  doubt — and  my  soul^s 
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safety  is  suspended  on  the  issue  of  that 
doubt!" 

His  impatient  auditor  bit  his  lips,  but  the 
groans — the  struggles — of  the  dying  man  were 
so  terrific,  that  even  he  was  awed  into  silence. 

It  was  long  before  either  regained  calmness. 
'^  Give  me  my  medicine,"  said  the  sick  man. 
"  Is  Doctor  King  stiU  here  ?" 

"  He  is ; — ^will  you  see  him  now  ?" 

"  No, — if  I  am  worse, — if  I  am  speechless, — 
call  him,  Andrew.  I  have  done  much  for  you, 
and  through  you ;  see  that  you  leave  me  not 
in  my  extremity." 

*^  I  will  not,  uncle ; — trust  me,  I  will  remain 
by  you  to  the  last." 

**  1  do  believe  you,  Andrew ;  I  doubt  you 
nothing,  my  most  prudent  nephew,"  returned 
the  old  man,  a  gleam  of  his  accustomed  sar- 
casm lighting  his  dying  eye.  "  You  will  stay 
until  all  is  safe, — ^but  you  mock  yourself.  An*- 
drew ;  mark  me,  I  do  not  deceive  you.  You 
will  gain  nothing  firom  me.  Let  the  law  take 
its  course,  and  redeem  me  firom  the  penalties 
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of  disobeying  the  grand  injunction  of  the  go9pel^ 
— to  forgive.^ 

"  You  wrong  me, — jom  do,  indeed,  Sir !  I 
ask  nothing  from  you  that  can  injure  the 
claims  of  my  more  fortunate,  but  I  will  not 
scruple  to  say,  less  obedient  cousin.  I  seek 
not  to  infiringe  the  rights  of  Alyaley,  albeit 
there  are  many  who  consider  that  his  most 
disgraceful  marriage  has  brought  such  shame 
on  his  ancient  and  honourable  name,  as  scarcely 
leaves  his  family  any  alternative  but  to  re* 
uounce  him ." 

'*  Your  mother  was  not  renounced.** 

Mr.  Stewart — Andrew,  as  he  had  been  called 
— bit  his  lip ;  for  when  he  asserted  bis  claims  to 
family  consideration,  he  was  careful  to  remem- 
ber only  his  mother,  and  the  remark  of  his 
uncle  struck  him  most  painfully. 

'^  I  would  not  leave  you  destitute,  Andrew,** 
resumed  the  sufferer ; — '^  if  there  were  time,  I 
would  put  your  claims  beyond  the  reach  of 
litigation.  But  as  it  is,  there  is  a  letter  for 
Edmund  Alvaley  in  my  cabinet,  and  I  know 
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the  boy  well ;  he  will  obey  its  injunctions  to 
the  very  letter ;  he  will  take  care  of  your  wel- 
fare.** 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Stewart,  with  a 
sigh ;  *'  I  can  owe  nothing  to  Mr.  Alvaley.  I 
prefer  destitution.** 

**  What  do  you  ask  of  me  ?**  said  the  old  man, 
with  an  energj/^that  rendered  his  bodily  weak- 
ness more  appalling.  *^  Have  I  not  yet  sinned 
enough,  prompted  by  y our ^ ever  ready  voice? 
When  my  anger  was  dying, — and  it  would 
have  died, — ^were  you  not  careful  to  fan  the 
smouldering  flame,  by  reporting  the  virulence 
with  which  he  and  that  poor  girl,  his  wife, 
spoke  of  me.  And  her  letter — her  letter,  beg- 
ging for  assistance — ^for  bread  for  her  boy — her 
new-bom  boy — my  brother's  grandchUd — did 
not  you  win  on  me  to  reply  to  it  with  taunts 
and  revilings  ?*-to  mock  her  with  the  offer  of 
providing  for  that  babe,  if  sfie  would  give  him 
up  for  ever  ?  And  she  said, — yes,  Andrew, — 
these  were  her  words — "  Never !  —  we  will 
starve  together!** 

The  old  man  clasped  his  hands,  and  his 
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words,  in  the  depth  of  his  agony,  were  smo- 
thered by  sobs. 

*^  Is  Mr.  Jones  yet  arrived  ?"  he  asked,  when 
the  paroxysm  had  subsided. 

"  I  fear  not ;  I  will  inquire, — I  will  send 
Hughes  in  the  meantime.** 

^  Ring ;  let  him  first  come.  I  will  not — 
can  not  be  alone.  Alas !  alas  !*  he  continued, 
as  if  addressing  himself,  ^'  who  will  accompany 
me  whither  I  am  going  ?  The  grave  is  a  soli- 
tary   place, — and  beyond !**  —  A    groan 

that  appalled  even  the  stout  heart  of  his  ne- 
phew, supplied  the  sentence. 

The  old  servant  of  Mr.  Alvaley  obeyed  the 
summons  quickly,  for  he  was  stationed  gene- 
rally in  the  anti-room.  ^*  Is  Mr.  Jones  ar- 
rived ?"  asked  Andrew  Stewart,  fixing  his  eye 
expressively  on  the  countenance  of  Hughes. 

"  He  is  not,"  replied  Hughes,  with  a  voice 
so  sober  and  composed,  that,  contrasting  as  it 
did  with  the  stormy  emotions  of  his  own  mind, 
smote  painfully  on  the  ear  of  the  sufferer. 

"  Ay — it  is  thus — ever  thus  !  Our  life  and 
our  death,  of  infinite  worth  to  ourselves,  moves 
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not  a  muscle  in  the  frame  of  another, — awakes 
not  one  pulsation  the  more  in  hearts  whose 
beatings  are  not  numbered !  Oh,  for  one  month 
more, — to  repent  and  to  repair  !^ 

*^  Dear  sir,  do  not  lament  so  much,''  said 
Hughes,  with  a  persuasive  voice ; — ^*  very  few 
gentlemen  have  gone  through  life  so  blamelessly 
as  your  honour,  though  I  say  it  that  should  not 
say  it,  seeing  that  I  may  be  said  to  belong  to 
your  honour." 

**  Silence!**  said  his  master  sternly.  "Keep 
your  flatteries  for  the  living ;  the  dying  shrinks 
from — abhors  them:  Truly,  mine  has  been  a 
blameless  life  !  It  is  consoling  to  think  how  I 
fulfilled  the  precept  of  forgiveness — how  I  suc- 
coured Edmund  Alvaley  and  his  child !  Swear 
that  I  did,  Hughes;  never  scruple  an  oath 
now,  old  man;  it  is  the  last  perjury  your  master 
will  ask  of  yon.** 

Hughes  shuddered,  and  was  speechless. 

"  Andrew,  will  Mr.  Jones  never  arrive  ?  Am 
I  to  die  without  one  word  of  religious  consola- 
tion ?  Am  I  not  to  learn  of  what  avail  is  my 
repentance  i     I  do  repent !     Witness  Thou 

D  2 
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above^  that  I  repent!  And  yon,  Hughes, — 
mark  me, — I  leave  no  will ;  all  is  Edmnnd  Al- 
Taley's ;  I  bequeath  Andrew  Stewart, — you, — 
every  body — to  his  care ;  tell  him  so.  I  will 
make  no  other  testament.** 

'^  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  importune  you 
at  this  afflicting  moment,"  said  Stewart,  earn- 
estly bending  down  to  the  dying  couch.  ^'  Yet 
oh,  let  me  implore  you,  as  I  have  never  in 
word  or  deed  disobeyed  you,  not  to  be  left  to 
the  mercy  of  my  enemy.  The  instrument  is 
already  prepared,  which  will  secure  me  a  de- 
cent competence.  Your  signature  only,  my 
uncle  and  benefactor,  is  needed.  The  lawyer 
and  his  clerk  are  without,  and  —  " 

*^  Stay,**  said  the  old  man,  raising  his  head 
from  his  pillow,  his  eyes  glaring  fiercely  on  his 
nephew ;  **  this  is  beyond  even  my  expectation! 
I  have  watched  you  narrowly,  Andrew  Stewart; 
I  know  you  thoroughly,  and  listen  to  my  words 
as  if  they  were  my  last !  I  will  sign  nothing ! 
Hear  you,  Hughes,  and  mark ! — As  you  hope 
for  a  quiet  death-bed, — you  see  before  you 
what  it  is  to  die ! — tell  Edmund  Alvaley  aU  U 
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his!  Let  him  do  what  he  will  with  it ;  I  make 
restitution !  I  will  sign  nothing  ! — I  make  no 
will,  by  all  I  shrink  from  meeting !" 

He  gasped ;  his  eyes,  distended  to  their  ut- 
most size,  were  fixed;  he  fell  back;  and  the 
death-rattle  smote  on  the  ears  of  his  compa- 
nions. They  looked  fearfully  on  him,  and  on 
each  other,  and  for  a  time  they  trembled. 


When  the  sun  rose  that  morning,  the  stillness 
around  betokened  that  death  was  in  the  house. 
At  the  first  dawn  of  day  Mr.  Browne  and  his 
derk,  the  law-agents  of  the  deceased,  were 
seen  to  quit  the  mansion,  and  the  neighbour- 
hood were  convinced  that  the  will,  whatever 
might  be  its  nature,  had  been  executed  at  the 
last  moment.  Edmund  Alvaley  had  many 
fiiends  amongst  the  tenants,  and  they  shook 
their  heads  with  a  boding  sigh,  when  they  knew 
that  Andrew  Stewart  had  stood  by  the  death- 
bed of  his  uncle. 


M  -ras 


CHAPTER  n. 

^  TO   EDMUND  ALTALET,  BSQ. 
"  DEAR  SIR, 

^^  I  hasten  to  apprise  you,  thai  my 
hunented  friend  and  client,  Edmund  John 
Alvaley,  Esq.  of  Alraley  House,  Berkshire,  de- 
parted this  life  last  night,  Tuesday^  22d 
instant  I  regret  to  be  under  the  painfiil 
necessity  of  informing  yon,  that  your  claims, 
as  heir  at  law,  have  been  nullified  by  the  last 
will  and  testament  of  my  said  respected 
client,  the  late  Edmund  John  Alvaley,  Esq., 
the  title  to  all  his  estates,  real  and  personal, 
being  vested  in  his  nephew,  the  issue  of  his 
only  sister  Margaret, — ^to  wit,  Andrew  Stewart^ 
Esq.     By  virtue  of  the  power  assigned  to  me. 
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I  shall  open  the  last  will  and  testament  of 
the  said  Edmund  John  Alvaley,  Esq.,  on  the 
24th  instant,  at  ten  oVlock  in  the  forenoon, 
that  his  executors  may  be  apprised  of,  and 
cany  into  effect,  his  desires  and  intentions 
regarding  his  funeral.  I  hereby,  therefore, 
apprise  you  of  the  same,  requesting  that  you 
^ill  be  present  either  by  self  or  by  deputy,  to 
witness  the  breaking  of  the  seals,  and  to  learn 
more  minutely  the  contents  of  the  said  last 
will  and  testament  of  the  said  late  Edmund 
John  Alvaley,  Esq.,  of  Alvaley  House,  Berk- 
shire. 

''  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

«'  JAMES  BROWNE." 
Abingdon,  23d  April,  18^ 

It  was  not  the  first  perusal  of  this  important 
letter  which  put  the  unfortunate  young  man  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  in  possession  of  its 
contents.  He  read  it  a  second  and  a  third 
time,  and  the  colour  left  his  cheeks,  and  large 
drops  ran  down  his  forehead.    A  fair  and 
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lovely  woman,  with  a  sleeping  cbild  in  ber 
arms,  gazed  earnestly  and  anxiously  on  his 
agitated  countenance,  but  it  was  some  time 
before  she  ventured  to  speak,  and  then  she  did 
but  breathe  his  name  in  the  gentlest  accents. 

He  looked  at  her^  and  burst  into  tears. 

'^  My  husband  !**  she  said,  gazing  in  agony 
at  his  distress.  "  Let  no  misfortune  shake 
you  thus  ! — surely  we  have  felt  the  worst,  and 
it  is  not  new  to  us  to  suffer — beloved  Edmund, 
speak  to  me  !  *' 

He  rose  and  clasped  in  his  arms  the  young 
mother  and  her  child.  **  Call  forth  your 
courage,  my  own  admirable  wife,**  said  he, 
when  he  could  speak.  ^*  It  is  not  new  to  us  to 
suffer,  but  henceforwards  we  have  done  with 
hope ! " 

"Nay,"  said  the  wife,  gently  but  firmly, 
returning  that  fond  caress,  "  hope  is  never  lost 
by  those  who  fear  God.** 

*^  Edith,**  said  he  with  tender  solemnity, 
effectually  endeavouring  to  subdue  his  strong 
emotion,  ^'  that  you  have  not  only  suffered 
with    me,    but    sustained   me,  I    thankfiilly. 
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prondly,  yea,  even  at  this  terrible  moment, 
proudly  acknowledge.  But  great  as  our 
trials  have  been,  we  have  been  hitherto  cheered 
— have  we  not  ? — by  the  prospect  of  a  brighter 
day  ?  We  have  recalled  all  the  early  fondness 
of  my  uncle  for  his  acknowledged  heir,  and  we 
have  dreamed  that  he  could  not  always  be 
obdurate  ! — We  have  looked  at  our  child,  and 
thought,  oh  heaven,  how  vain  have  been  those 
thoughts ! " 

And  the  unhappy  husband,  in  speechless 
agony,  buried  his  face  in  the  bosom  of  his  wife 
and  wept  aloud. 

She  shuddered  slightly,  but  after  a  short 
silence,  when  in  the  depths  of  her  own  heart 
she  had  resigned  the  disposal  of  herself  to  the 
Supreme  and  regardful  Father  of  his  creatures, 
she  resumed  her  wonted  composure. 

"  Alvaley,  does  your  uncle  live  ?  '*  she  said 
gently,  judging  well  that  but  from  one  source 
could  grief  so  bitter  as  his  flow. 

"  He  is  dead ! "  said  Alvaley  slowly,  but 
gathering  his  firmness,  and  he  placed  the  fatal 
letter  in  her  hands. 

o  3 
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She  read  it  once  and  agaio,  as  if  to  gather 
the  sense  of  each  cold  word,  and  as  she  con- 
cludedy  she  bent  over  her  fair  boy,  and  hid  her 
face  for  a  few  seconds  on  his  bright  brow. 
Perhaps  a  tear  fell  on  him,  perhaps  the  bear- 
ing of  her  bosom  disturbed  him,  for  the  child 
moved,  and  his  opening  eye  rested  with  sleepy 
smilingness  on  his  mother,  and  anon  he  slept 
again,  as  he  heard  her  whispered  lullaby. 
She  pressed  him  more  closely  to  her,  and  she 
felt, — as  mothers  do  feel, — a  presage  of  fiitmre 
happiness,  as  his  breast  heaved  genUy  against 
hers  in  his  blissful  slumber. 

"  As  God  wills,  so  be  it ! "  said  Edith.  "  We 
have  at  least  health,  hands,  and  heads,  Alvaley, 
and  we  must  bestir  ourselves.  This  last 
bereavement  is  hardly  so  injurious  as  the 
cruel  kindness  which  cherished  you  too  fondly 
to  give  you  a  profession,  and  that  best  blessing, 
independence.*' 

^  I  am  ready  and  willing  for  any  labour, 
Edithy  of  head  or  hands,**  returned  Alvaley. 
^  But  our  child,  our  darling  boy, — my  heart  is 
indeed  wrung  when  I  view  him,— the  heir  of 
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vast  possessions,  and  now  bom  to  poverty  so 
entire  as  this ! " 

*^  Who  shall  venture  to  say  for  what  a  mortal 
is  bom  ? — who  shall  dare  to  predict  the  destiny 
any  human  creature  is  to  fulfil  ?  ^  said  Edith 
with  energy.  "  From  the  sad  memory  of  your 
own  disappointments,  learn  the  lessons  of  hope 
for  your  boy ;  gather  honey  from  the  dead  lion. 
Cradled  in  luxury, — surrounded  with  splen- 
dour,— what  did  your  nurses,  think  you,  foretell 
of  your  future  career  ? — Did  they  dream  that, 
in  seven  years,  you  would  be  the  houseless 
orphan  of  a  prodigal  father  and  a  broken- 
hearted mother?  View  the  second  page  of 
your  life, — the  petted  plaything  of  the  uncle 
whose  heir  you  were, — ^your  sports  perfomied 
amidst  a  landscape  whose  rich  acres  were  one 
day  to  be  your  own, — ^your  nights  sheltered  by 
a  noble  roof  that  was  to  hail  you  lord.  And 
now — those  wide  domains, — that  ancient  hall, 

— where  are  they  ?" Alvalcy  groaned. 

^^  No,    my   husband;— let    us  not    despond; 
— 4et  not  Providence  iustmct  in  vain.*' 

''  At  least  I  have  you^^  said  Alvaley,  fondly 
encircling  in  his  arms  the  two  sole  beings  dear 
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to  him  in  the  creation.    '^  You  are  the  hostages 
of  fortune.'' 

^^  The  pledges  that  heaven  will  not  desert 
the  unfortunate,  rather,"  said  Edith.  *'  But 
now,  it  behoves  you  to  decide  whether  you  will 
be  present  at  the  opening  of  this  terrible  wiU ; 
if  so,  time  presses." 

'^  Enter  the  halls  of  Alvaley,  and  Stewart  iu 
master ! "  said  Alvaley  shrinking.  *^  Edith,  my 
beloved,  you  do  not  advise  this, — ^you  do  not 
think  it  necessary." 

^^  Oiu*  child's  dearest  interests, — worldly 
interests,  I  mean, — are  involved,"  said  the 
mother ;  ^'  hard  as  the  trial  may  be,  surely  you 
will  not  shrink  from  your  duty." 

^  Is  there  no  means  of  escaping  this 
trial  ? "  said  Alvaley.  ''  When  last  I  met 
Stewart,  I  was  your  happy  bridegroom,  Edith, 
— his  triumphant  rival, — and  if  in  anger  with 
my  uncle,  not  discarded.  And  now  /—oh  no, 
no  ! — I  cannot — I  dare  not  meet  Andrew 
Stewart,  the  master  of  Alvaley." 

Edith's  brow  saddened.  Her  high  and  com- 
posed spirit  was  not  accessible  to  these  infe- 
rior emotions ;  and,  perhaps,  there  was  some- 
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thing  painful  even  in  the  compassion  she  felt  for 
the  trouble  of  her  husband's  less  sustained  mind. 

"  If  it  must  be  so,"  she  said  thoughtfully, 
"  we  win  try  my  brother.  Henry  will  be  true 
to  us  as  ourselres; — yes, — I  will  write  to 
him  instantly,''  and  placing  her  boy  on  his 
couch  in  the  care  of  his  attendant,  she  prepared 
and  despatched  the  note. 

Its  contents  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
bring  her  brother  instantly  to  her  side.  **  Well 
Alvaley,"  said  he,  when  he  had  read  Mr. 
Browne's  letter,  ^*  the  worst  has  fallen  that 
can  befall;" — I  sincerely  pity  you,  but  that 
can  do  no  good  ? — I  should  pity  Edith  too,  but 
she  does  not  need  it.  The  boy — we  must  win 
a  fortune  for  him  amongst  us.  And  Alvaley, 
you  must  tcork ;— an  idle  gentleman  without  a 
penny  /annot  possibly  maintain  a  wife  and 
child.  No  profession ! — the  most  consummate 
folly  a  parent  can  be  guilty  of,  be  he  Croesus 
himself,  is  to  educate  a  son  to  idleness.  Thank 
heaven,  I  was  not  bom  to  a  fortune  ! — I  have 
now  briefs  enough  in  ease,  and  in  futurum 
esscy  to  find  me  bread  and  cheese,  these  com- 
ing three  months,  without  the  necessity  of 
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faggiDg  for  the  periodical  press.  Let  me  talk, 
Edith  'y  it  does  Alvaley  good,  aad  does  not 
retard  business, — I  will  leave  London  to- 
morrow morning,  time  enough  to  arrive 
at  Alvaley  House  at  the  proper  hour.  Law- 
yers are  always  punctual.  Where  is  the  boy  ? 
Asleep  ! — God  bless  him  ! — Edith,  if  you  shed 
a  tear,  I  must  decamp,  or  I  shall  weep  too ! '' 

'^  You  are    the    kindest    of    brothers,   the 
best  of  friends,"  she  said,  and  she  spake  truly. 

^*  And  the  most  affectionate  of  uncles,"'  he 
returned.  ^^  I  have  forsworn  marriage ;  depend 
on  it  I  shall  get  a  fortune,  if  I  live  long 
enough.  But  Alvaley,  what  are  you  to  do 
with  yourself? — You  have  been  feeding  on 
hope  toT3  long  already.  You  must  enter  on 
another  method  of  procuring  sustenance  with- 
out delay.  If  the  unforgiving  old  gentleman 
had  but  bequeathed  you  sufficient  to  wipe 
out  those  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  me- 
mentos of  youthful  follies, — your  debts  i  ** 

"  Surely  Edmund's  creditors  will  wait, 
when  they  see  him  exerting  himself  to  repay 
them,''  said  Edith,  earnestly. 

*^  It  is  possible^  said  Henry  Dormer  thought- 
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fully ;  ''  but  some  of  those  people  have  hearts 
composed  of  no  common  materials.  They 
will  neither  bend  nor  melt.  However  we 
will  see  what  can  be  done.  I  can  give  every- 
thing but  money ; — ^  quod  peto  da,  Caii ;  non 
peto  consilium.'  Learning  Latin  has  been  of 
some  use  to  you,  Edith ;  it  has  enabled  you  to 
smile  even  now.  But,  Alvaley,  you  must  up 
and  be  doing,  man.** 

**  /  a?t//,"  said  he,  firmly ;  "  to  beg  I  am 
ashamed,  but  I  will  learn  to  dig.  Edith 
shaU  never  have  to  blush  for  her  hus- 
band." 

"  I  honour  you,**  said  Dormer,  shaking  him 
heartily  by  the  hand.  ^'  I  expected  no  less 
from  you.  But  to  what  can  you  betake  your- 
self? No  profession  !  And  literature,  per  se^ 
is  such  a  dubious  trade.  Hapless  indeed  is  he 
whose  daily  bread  depends  on  the  press !  It 
may  employ  your  leisure  hours ;  it  will  add  to 
your  resources ;  I  read  your  pamphlet  on  the 
*  Abolition  of  Slavery  Bill '  with  pleasure. — 
Persevere  ;  but  do  not  trust  to  the  press." 

^^  Shew  me  what  I  can  do,'*  said  Alvaley. 
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^^  Never  hesitate,  man ;  I  shall  not  shrink  from 


a  name/' 


'*  My  old  friend  and  schoolfellow,  Jenkins, 
is  now  one  of  his  father's  firm,**  said  Dormer, 
but  he  rather  lowered  his  voice  as  he  spoke. 
**  Their  confidential  clerk  is  just  dead,  and  thej 
want  one  to  supply  his  place.  Can  you  be 
content,  for  a  while,  to  devote  yourself  to  learn- 
ing the  details  of  a  banking-house  ?  A  few 
weeks  will  enable  you  to  master  them,  and  a 
competent  salary  will  reward  your  toils." 

"  / can, — /  willy^  said  Alvaley,  and  he  was 
overpaid  for  his  victory  over  himself-— his  pride 
of  ancient  blood — when  he  felt  the  grateful  kiss 
of  his  wife,  and  knew  that  she  appreciated 
him. 

"  That  is  noble,**  said  Henry  Dormer.  **  1 
think  I  may  venture  to  depend  on  Jenkins's 
closing  with  my  proposals.  I  have  dreamt  of 
this  contingency  before.  Lawyers  have  the 
habit  of  looking  a  little  beyond  their  nose. 
Now,  Alvaley,  give  me  a  note  to  this  Mr. 
Browne,  to  authorize  my  appearance  at  the 
breaking  of  the  seals  of  this  terrible  will.    A 
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line  will  do. Now,  good  night;  kiss 

the  boy  for  me.  Depend  on  the  blessing  of 
Fh>Tidence  tchen  you  put  your  own  shoulder  to 
the  wheel.  Be  as  cheerful  as  you  can,  and 
expect  me  here  at  this  hour  to-morrow.** 
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CHAPTER  III. 

At  ten  o^clock  on  the  following  morning,  Henrjr 
Dormer  was  at  the  door  of  Alvaley  House.  In 
it  few  minutes  he  found  himself  in  the  library 
with  Mr.  Browne,  the  attorney. 

^'  An  unpleasant  business  this,^  said  the  lat- 
ter, after  exchanging  the  usual  greetings.  '*  A 
Teiy  unpleasant  business,  Mr.  Dormer.** 

**  For  my  client,  I  presume  you  mean,**  re- 
plied Dormer.  **  The  residuary  legatee  seldom 
finds  the  opening  of  a  will  very  disagreeable.** 

^'  A  most  unexpected  testamentary  disposi- 
tion,** continued  Mr.  Browne,  with  an  air  of 
being  sociable. 

"  I  believe  so,**  replied  Dormer,  concisely, 
for  he  had  a  professional  acquaintance  with  his 
companion,  and  cherished  a  most  inyeterate 
dislike  to  him. 
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^^  There  is  no  calculating  bow  a  man's  pro- 
perty will  be  devised  wbilst  he  lives,*'  persisted 
Mr.  Browne. 

Mr.  Dormer  of  course  acquiesced. 

^^  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Alvalej  was 
not  in  attendance  on  the  last  moments  of  his 
uncle,''  resumed  Mr.  Browne. 

^*  And  the  rather,"  added  Dormer,  "  as  his 
presence  might  have  gone  far  to  prevent  a 
will's  being  made  at  all;  this,  I  apprehend,  was 
executed  at  the  last  moment  of  existence." 

"  Precisely,"  said  Mr.  Browne,  and  Dormer 
felt,  without  understanding,  the  untranslateable 
expression  of  his  eye. 

*^  Of  course  it  is  a  well  authenticated  docu- 
ment." 

*^  The  fault  is  mine  if  it  be  not,"  said  Browne, 
with  a  smile  of  complacency,  for  he  valued  him- 
self on  his  professional  accuracy. 

"  Pray,  who  attested  the  deed  ?" 

"  Myself,— my  clerk, — and  the  testator's  con- 
fidential servant,  Hughes." 

"  Ha !"  said  Dormer  thoughtfully,  "  I  thought 
Mr.  Alvaley  would  hardly  have  been  contented 
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without  procuring  the  si  gnature  of  more  responsi- 
ble persons ;  of  course  I  except  yourself.** 

"  They  were  not  easily  procurable  on  the  emer- 
gency," said  Mr.  Browne,  with  a  correct  air. 

"  Then  you  were  in  the  house,  I  presume, 
— waiting  until  caUed  for." 

"  Exactly ;  I  had  had  a  hint " 

**  So  I  supposed.  But  surely  Dr.  King,  the 
old  and  fiiendly  medical  attendant  of  the  de- 
ceased, would  have  been  a  more  appropriate 
person.'* 

^^  He  happened  to  be  attending  a  distant 
patient.** 

'^  Not  having  been  faTOured  with  the  same 
hints  as  yourself,  I  presume.*' 

^^  Really  I  cannot  say.  Excuse  me ;  you 
gentlemen  of  the  bar  are  so  used  to  cross-ex- 
aminations, that  a  friendly  tete-&-tete  generally 
lapses  into  the  character  of  one,**  said  Mr. 
Browne,  affecting  to  be  jocose, — an  effort  in 
which  he  succeeded  so  ill  as  to  be  thankful 
that  the  door  opened,  at  this  juncture,  to  admit 
Mr.  Andrew  Stewart,  exhibiting  a  countenance 
most  decorously  woe^begone. 
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The  reridnaiy  legatee  receiv^ed  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  heir-at-law  with  becoming 
courtesy.  Very  little  was  said  on  either 
side.  Mr.  Dormer  was  collected,  and  observ- 
ant; Mr.  Stewart  aimed  at  melancholy  com- 
posure,  but  the  acute  barrister  thought  he  dis- 
cerned the  existence  of  less  tranquil  feelings 
under  that  smooth  exterior,  and  he  noticed 
especially  an  occasional  action  in  the  muscles 
of  the  mouth,— an  accidental  respiration  heavier 
than  usual, — ^which  were  quite  sufficient  to 
keep  his  vigilance  on  the  alert. 

In  the  presence  of  the  proper  persons  the 
will  was  read,  containing  all  the  circumlocu- 
tions and  accumulations  of  words  observable 
in  legal  documents.  It  was  drawn  up  in  a 
most  lawyer-like  style,  doing  credit  to  the  legal 
acumen  of  Attorney  Browne,  who  read  it  with  a 
deliberate  and  well  enunciated  delivery.  He 
came  to  a  paragraph  bequeathing  Edmund 
Alvaley  an  annuity  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  per  annum,  and  he  raised  his  voice,  as 
a  man  does  who  imagines  he  has  that  to  pro- 
mulgate which  will  be  highly  satisfactory  4o 
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some  amongst  his  audience.  But,  unexpected 
as  this  legacy  was,  Mr.  Dormer's  countenance 
relaxed  not  from  its  grave  and  obsenrant  se- 
renity. Browne  looked  at  him  over  the  parch- 
ment, but  he  could  not  discern  a  single  gleam 
of  satisfaction  in  his  austerely  composed  eye. 

It  was  over,  and  Dormer  perceived  that  the 
deed  was  complete  in  all  its  forms.  He  made 
no  remark,  requesting  only  that  a  copy  might 
be  sent  to  his  chambers  in  Gray's  Inn,  and 
declining  the  proffered  refreshment,  left  the 
house. 

But  instead  of  returning  immediately  to  Lon- 
don, he  turned  his  horse's  head  to  the  neigh- 
bouring village,  and  sought  the  residence  of 
Doctor  King,  with  whom  he  had  a  very  slight 
acquaintance. 

The  Doctor  was  at  home,  and  the  visitor,  of 
course,  was  admitted. 

^^  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  sir,  but  allow  me  to 
express  the  disinterested  hope  that  you  do  not 
seek  me  professionally,"  said  Doctor  King 
kindly.  '^  Mrs.  Alvaley's  brother ; — she  and  I 
are  old  friends,  Mr.  Dormer ; — you  are  welcome, 
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sir.  Edmund  Alvaley, — ^how  does  he  under 
this  sudden  extinction  of  his  fortunes?  ** 

^*  He  bears  himself  as  a  man  should,**  said 
Dormer,  accepting  a  proffered  seat.  '^  And  yet 
it  w  a  grievous  misfortune  to  one  of  his  young 
years,  with  a  wife  and  child  to  share  his  be- 
reavements.** 

"  Assuredly.  I  protest  to  you  nothing  ever 
astonished  me  more  than  the  information  that 
there  was  a  will  in  existence.  I  heard  it  from 
Mr.  Browne  only  the  day  after  Mr.  Alvaley's 
death,  and  although  he  was  unquestionable 
authority  to  any  man  in  his  senses,  mine  were 
so  shaken  by  the  intelligence,  that  I  could 
hardly  credit  it.*' 

''  Mr.  Browne  says  it  was  made  just  before 
his  death ;  a  singular  fact,  that  having  procras* 
tinated  the  punishment  of  his  unfortunate 
nephew's  fault  so  long,  he  should  inflict  it  in 
that  awful  hour  when  man  is  so  impressively 
taught  the  great  lesson  of  forgiveness.** 

**  I  assure  you,*'  said  the  Doctor,  ^  I  have 
not  yet  overcome  my  astonishment  Mr.  Al- 
valey  has  been  so  many  years  my  patient,  and 
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with  Mi^  DymttT^  he  deemed  it  dae  to  him- 

welfjkfA  to  dispart  firom  the  letter  of  his  dedaxm- 

tioD-" 

^  Then  he  did  give  joa  leasoo  to  suppose 
thai  he  would  not  disinherit  mj  brother-in- 
law?- 

**  He  has  repeatedlj  assured  me  that  he 
never  would  make  a  will, — that  Edmund  had 
reaped  the  reward  of  his  disobedience,  in 
haring  been  thrown  on  his  own  resources 
since  his  mairiage,  and  that,  whilst  he  lired,  he 
never  would  give  him  the  smallest  assistance. 
But  you  are  probably  aware,  that  he  had  a 
strong  feeling  for  hereditary  rights;  and  I  own, 
I  would  have  staked  much  on  the  persuasion 
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that  Edmund,  the  son  of  his  only  brother, 
would  hare  been  as  surely  his  successor,  as  if 
the  estates  had  been  entailed." 

*'  And  this  persuasion  was  paramount  in 
your  mind,  even  up  to  the  period  of  your  last 
visit  to  him  ? " 

'^  Decidedly.  How  Mr.  Stewart  wrought  on 
him,  I  cannot,  nor  perhaps  does  it  become  me, 
to  conjecture.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted, 
that  he  persisted  in  refusing  to  allow  Alvaley 
to  be  sent  for, — a  measure  which  I  often  re* 
quested  him  to  permit.** 

^^  Have  you  any  suspicion,  if  the  question  be 
fair,  that  his  intellects  were  at  all  impaired 
during  his  last  illness  ?  ^ 

*'  Decidedly  not,*'  said  Dr.  King,  firmly. 
^  On  the  contrary,  it  is  my  fixed  opinion  that 
they  were  not  shaken  to  the  last  moment.  His 
disease  was  not  of  a  nature  that  was  likely  to 
affect  them.** 

*^I  fear  there  is  no  possibility  of  setting 
aside  this  fatal  document,*'  said  Dormer,  with  a 
sigh.    **  Every  fonn  is  perfect*-duly  attested ; 
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but,  by  the  way,  who  is  Hughes,  the  confiden- 
tial senrant  whose  signature  is  one  of  the  three 
that  attest  the  deed  ?** 

'^An  old  and  influential  person, — always 
about  his  master, — bom  on  his  estate,  and 
taken  into  his  service  when  both  were  young- 
Hughes^s  character  is  unexceptionable.  Doubt- 
less he  has  profited  by  the  situation  he  held, 
for  that,  you  know,  is  human  nature.*' 

^*  Pray,  how  long  has  Mr.  Stewart  resided  at 
Alvaley  House?'* 

*^  He  came  down  a  month  since, — as  soon, 
indeed,  as  he  heard  of  the  serious  illness  of  his 
kinsman.  I  suspect  Hughes  was  his  informant. 
His  sober  demeanour,  as  a  boy,  won  the  regard 
of  his  uncle's  old  senrant,  just  in  proportion  as 
the  frolic  and  boyish  pranks  of  Edmund  ren- 
dered him  a  perpetual  source  of  trouble  and 
annoyance  to  Hughes." 

^'  If  Stewart  had  won  the  hand  of  my  sister, 
would  Mr.  Alvaley  have  been  equally  inexor- 
able?" 

<<  Doubtless ;  but  the  efiects  of  his  anger 
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would  have  been  less  palpable.  It  was  so  well 
understood,  that  Mr.  Stewart  was  to  have  no 
more  than  a  younger  brothei^s  portion,  that  if 
he  had  been  left  without  any  proTision  it 
would  have  excited  little  surprise.  *  Equally 
inexorable!'  Yes,  my  dear  sir,  you  are  well 
aware  that  old  Mr.  AWaley  never  forgave  your 
mother's  bad  taste  in  preferring  your  father  to 
himself  and  his  lands,  and  to  engraft  one  of  her 
children  on  his  fitmUy-tree  was  certainly  an 
offence,  in  his  eyes,  of  the  greatest  magnitude. 
He  was  made  of  stem  stuff,  sir ;  but  the  very 
rigour  of  his  consistency  renders  it  inexplicable 
to  me,  that  he  should,  at  the  last  hour  of  life,  ex- 
ecute a  will  so  repugnant  to  his  reiterated  de- 
clarations." 

'^  Perhaps  you  have  heard,  that  an  annuity 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  is  bequeathed 
to  Edmimd ;  a  special  mark  of  animosity,  you 
perceive,  is  here  implied,  against  my  sister  and 
her  children.** 

"  That  is  not  like  old  John  Alvaley, — no,  sir, 
that  is  not  like  him !  ^  said  the  Doctor  with 
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energy.  **  He  was  a  man  of  strong  resent •* 
ments, — of  obstinate  resolntions, — ^but  incapa-* 
ble  of  small  malice,->-<rf'ihe  unutterable  littleness 
of  revenge  discernible  in  such  an  act.  That 
iSy^  continued  the  physician  more  calmly,  ^'  I 
should  so  have  judged ;  I  should  not  have  hesi- 
tated, if  called  on,  to  declare  that  such  was  my 
opinion.  Facts,  you  see,  would  contradict  me.^ 

Dormer  bowed,  and  after  a  few  inconsequen* 
tial  remarks,  retired. 

*^  The  worst  is  true,**  said  Dormer  to  Alvaley 
and  his  wife,  when  he  visited  them  after  his 
journey.  ^^  Stewart  may  be  said  to  have  all. 
A  few  legacies  to  servants, — a  few  rings  to  old 
friends,— and  an  annuity  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  to  Edmimd, — form  the  exceptions.** 

''  Thank  God  for  that!**  said  Edith,  grate- 
fully  raising  her  eyes.  '^  That  at  least  saves  us 
firom  starvation.*' 

"  Starvation !  **  said  Dormer.  "  Why,  chUd, 
am  I  nobody  in  your  eyes?  Have  you  no 
brother  ?  Or,  in  the  short  commons  to  which 
you  have  been  pleased  to  allude,  was  I  to  have 
been  a  sharer  ?  ** 
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She  smiled  on  him,  and  notwithstanding  their 
disappointments,  the  spirits  of  the  trio,  as  they 
supped  together  that  evening,  if  serious,  were 
pot  sad. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Alvaley,  the  well-boni|  the  highly  educated, 
now  took  his  daily  post  in  the  banking-house  of 
Messrs.  Jenkins,  Son,  and  Co.  His  composure 
astonished  even  himself.  Compelled  to  chain 
his  faculties  down  to  the  business  before  him, 
he  enjoyed  his  hours  of  relaxation  so  keenly 
that  he  would  not  allow  their  pleasantness  to  be 
disturbed  by  the  indulgence  of  regrets  for 
what  he  had  lost.  Edith  became  even  cheerful. 
Her  boy  bloomed  in  his  joyous  infancy,  and 
her  brother,  the  excellent  Dormer,  passed  with 
them  every  hour  he  could  steal  from  the  pursuit 
of  his  laborious  profession.  She  began  to  ex- 
perience a  truth  of  which  she  had  hardly 
thought,  that  the  human  mind  accommodates 
itself  to  great  vicissitudes  much  more  readily 
than  those  who  reflect  little,  imagine.    She  had 
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SO  many  occupations,  that  she  had  no  time  to 
dwell  on  what  might  have  been.  She  did  not 
bewilder  herself  with  shaping,  '^  probable  cir- 
cumstances in  impossible  situations."  Alvaley 
was  more  than  tranquil;  he  was  even  vivacious, 
and  that  added  considerably  to  her  felicity.  To 
be  sure,  sometimes  they  looked  on  their  boy 
and  shed  a  silent  tear  over  the  blighting  of  his 
prospects,  whilst  he,  in  his  happy  unconscious- 
ness, smiled  on  their  sorrow.  But  Dormer^s 
equal  and  sustained  cheerfulness, — the  sun- 
shine of  a  spirit  at  peace  with  itself, — infected 
them  with  its  own  brightness,  and  few  would 
have  deemed  that  this  was  the  family  of  a  man 
who  had  been  known  at  the  clubs, — received 
at  Almack*s, — pronounced  an  excellent  specula«- 
tion  by  scheming  dowagers  with  daughters  to 
dispose  of,^and  regretted  as  a  severe  loss  for 
nine  whole  days,  when  his  marriage  with  the 
orphan  of  a  decayed  gentleman  was  publicly 
announced.  Sometimes  Alvaley  himself  was 
surprised  into  a  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the  in- 
dividual, who  had  sustained  two  roles  so  emi*> 
nently  different 
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The  great  source  of  uneasiness  now  arose 
irom  the  recollection  of  unpaid  debts, — ^the  irre- 
sistible monitors  that  forced  on  Alvaley  the 
conviction  of  that  said  identity.  It  is  true,  his 
creditors  had  agreed  to  receive  the  amount  due 
by  easy  instalments,  and  his  punctuality  in  the 
payment  had  been  scrupulous.  Still  he  was  in 
their  power;  and  the  caprice  of  one,  or  the 
death  of  another,  might  place  him  in  a  position, 
which  would  involve  those  dearest  to  him  in 
sufferings,  to  which  all  they  had  hitherto  sus- 
tained was  light  in  the  comparison. 

But  months  wore  away; — he  had  received 
his  first  year's  annuity; — had  paid  to  every 
creditor  his  allotted  quota; — all  seemed  secure. 
His  anxiety  decreased,  and  he  devoted  much 
of  his  leisure  to  those  literary  pursuits  which 
added  to  his  means  of  releasing  himself  from 
the  demands  against  him,  but  which,  to  be  sue- 
cessftilly  followed,  imperiously  required  mental 
composure.  It  was,  therefore,  doubly  pitiable, 
that  a  legal  notice  should  be  served  on  him  to 
pay  a  sum  of  six  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  in 
fifteen  days,  or  to  abide  the  consequences. 
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Dormer  did  his  best.  He  offered  security, 
which  was  refused.  He  proffered  part  of  the 
amount, — all  he  could  command  in  the  world, — 
which  was  rejected.  His  efforts  produced 
nothing  but  the  discovery,  that  some  secret  in- 
fluence was  employed  against  Alvaley,  and  this 
discovery  was  of  no  possible  advantage.  In 
fine,  Alvaley  was  a  prisoner  in  the  King^s 
Bench. 

And  now  all  the  fortitude — all  the  unshaken 
faith—all  the  calm  loftiness — of  Edith's  mind 
hardly  sufficed  to  sustain  her  under  this  terri- 
ble calamity.    Of  what  avail  were  the  brightest, 
traits  of  her  husband's  character  under  such 
cruel  circumstances  ?    What  did  it  profit  him 
that  he  had  overcome  the  prejudices  of  birth, 
of  habit,  of  education, — had  consented  to  lay 
aside  the  privileges  of  a  gentleman,  and  accept 
the  humble  office  of  a  banker's  clerk, — was 
willing  to  earn  his  daily  bread  by  daily  toil, 
and  appropriate  the  residue  to  the  just  and 
honest  payment  of  every  debt  he  had  contracted  ? 
By  the  operation  of  that  most  unwise  law 
which   leaves  the  liberty   of  the  unfortunate 
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debtor  at  the  mercy  of  a  vindictive  creditor,  he 
was  deprived  of  that  liberty  which  was  essential 
to  the  prosecution  of  his  labours.    This  relic  of 
the  barbarism  of  the  past, — ^this  power  of  in- 
carceration,— ^militating  against  the  interests  of 
the  very  individuals  who  exert  it, — ^in  all  cases 
when  the  sufferer  is  honest,  can  be  only  an  in- 
strument of  oppression.    It  is  a  confounding 
of  misfortune  with  crime.    It  is  a  compulsive 
substitution  of  indolence  for  activity — of  passive 
endurance  for  the  exertions  that  might  retrieve 
former  errors  or  calamities.    Edith  felt  the  evil 
in  its  whole  frightful  extent.    Young,  possess- 
ing a  beauty  exceeding  the  loveliness  of  woman 
in   genera], — gifted   with    talents  that   might 
have  adorned  any  station, — ^with  accomplish- 
ments that  must  have  embellished  the  luxuries 
of  the  highest, — she  betook  herself  to  the  shelter 
of  a  prison-roof,  resolute  to  cheer  her  less  re- 
signed husband  with  her  perpetual  presence. 
There  the  boy — ^by  birCh-right  the  heir  of  vast 
possessions — passed  hi&  infant  hours,  and  in 
that  drear  abode  first  learnt  to  call  his  parents 
by  those  tender  names,  the  utterance  of  which 
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is  an  epoch  in  the  little  lives  of  those  most 
blessedy  and  most  attaching,  of  created  things. 

Alvaley  drooped  daily.  Conscious  that  his 
efforts  at  independence  had  deserved  success, 
the  indignation  which  had  for  a  little  sustained 
him,  gradually  gave  way  to  present  depression 
and  the  most  gloomy  forebodings  of  the  future. 
In  vain  Edith  exhibited  her  serene  composure, 
and  inculcated  the  duty  of  patient  submission 
to  an  inevitable  evil ; — in  vain  Dormer  talked 
with  a  gaiety  he  felt  not ; — it  seemed  as  if  the 
spring  of  his  mind  were  broken.  He  gazed  on 
his  boy  in  silent  dejection,  or  he  reverted  to  the 
loss  of  his  birth-right  claims  with  bitter  indigo 
nation  at  the  unappeasable  anger,  which  had 
retained  its  cruel  desire  of  revenge,  even  at  the 
last  awful  moment  of  life.  Edith  felt  in  this 
tad  affliction,  the  full  terrors  of  the  stroke  that 
bad  smitten  them.  But  hers  was  not  a  spirit  to 
shrink  when  relief  might  be  procured  by  exer- 
tion. She  resolved  herself  to  see  the  rigorous 
creditor,  and  discover  whether  he  were  alike  in« 
accessible  to  representations  addressed  to  his 
reason,  and  the  appeals  to  bis  compassion^ 
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Mr.  Bates  was  one  of  those  people  who  are 
bom  to  make  a  fortune  by  an  underiating  at- 
tention to  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  and  are 
blest  with  a  resolution  to  achieve  a  certain  sum 
at  every  risk,  and  despite  of  every  contingency. 
By  dint  of  saving  and  calculating, — of  attend- 
ing very  much  to  small  things,  and  speculating 
only  when  the  chances  of  failure  were  infinitely 
small  in  comparison  with  those  of  success^ — he 
had  attained  that  great  object  of  a  citizen's  am- 
bition— a  plum.  What,  however,  was  at  first 
choice  had  now  become  habit,  and  though  the 
end  and  aim  of  Mr.  Bates's  early  existence  was 
accomplished,  he  continued  stiU  to  toil,  and 
speculate,  and  save,  as  perseveringly  as  in  the 
outset  of  his  fortunate  career.  He  had  never 
taken  unto  himself  a  wife,  for,  as  he  said,  he 
had  been  too  busy  all  his  life  either  to  feel  love 
or  to  feign  it, — and  moreover,  wives  were  ex- 
pensive articles  who,  if  they  brought  a  man 
a  fortune,  generally  knew  pretty  well  how  to 
spend  it.  He  had,  to  be  sure,  occasionally  a 
kind  of  perspective  vision  of  a  snug  box  at 
Hackney,  or  some  such  ultimate  region,  where 
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\  buxoin  dame,  to  be  endowed  with  aU  the 
^hU,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  Mrs. 
BateSy  was  to  watch  over  his  declining  years, 
mix  his  nightly  posset,  and  lull  him  to  sleep 
by  the  repetition  of  all  the  gossip  she  had  col- 
lected during  the  day, — a  recreation  to  which 
Mr.  Bates,  in  every  short  interval  of  leisure, 
was  considerably  addicted.  As  to  sentiment, 
he  was  not  lexiocographer  enough  to  be  aware 
of  the  existence  of  the  word,  and  the  feeling 
was  quite  as  unknown  to  him  as  any  material 
object  west  of  Temple  Bar. 

The  den  in  which  this  animal  pursued  the  ne- 
cessary avocations  of  eating,  drinking,  and  sleep- 
ing, was  situated  somewhere  in  the  unapproach- 
able regions  of  Fenchitfch^street,  and  thither 
Edith  ordered  the  hackney-coachman  to  drive 
her,  without  whose  aid  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  her  to  have  threaded  the  mazes  that 
led  to  it,  even  under  the  influence  of  the  light 
of  a  midsummer's  day,  far  less  in  the  shadow  of 
a  November  morning,  veiled  in  a  fog  so  thick 
that  she  could  not  see  the  heads  of  the  wretched 
horses  who  were  dragging  her  along. 
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Unaccustomed  to  consider  the  habits  of  men 
of  business,  Edith  did  not  appreciate  the  full 
extent  of  her  good  fortune  in  finding  Mr.  Bales 
at  home  at  that  hour, — a  thing  which  probably 
did  not  occur  once  in  a  year,— and  niiich  was 
the  result  now  of  a  circumstance  of  sing^ular 
coincidence,  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  refer  hereafter. 

Edith  was  shewn  into  a  little  dark  parlour, 
twelve  feet  square,  in  which  the  objects  were 
hardly  visible  by  the  light  admitted  through 
six  very  dirty  panes  of  glass,  and  from  the 
smallest  possible  quantity  of  ignited  coal  in  the 
smallest  possible  grate. 

Mr.  Bates  was  sitting  in  a  dusky-looking  easy 
chair,  thumbing  a  newspaper,  the  marvellously 
unpleasant  odour  arising  from  which  indicated, 
to  nostrils  more  experienced  than  those  of  his 
present  visitant,  that  it  was  a  loan  from  the 
nearest  public-house.  He  raised  his  small 
eyes,  peering  far  above  the  two  mountains  of 
flesh  which  answered  in  his  countenance  the 
purpose  of  cheeks, — examined  his  guest  with  a 
sharp  scrutinizing  glance,  such  as  at  the  first 
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view  his  features  seemed  incapable  of  express- 
ingy — then  apparently  satisfied  with  the  result^ 
he  half  rose  firom  his  chairy  by  way  of  saluta- 
tion, and  began  the  conference. 

**  Take  a  seat,  ma*am,  take  a  seat.  Can''t 
say  I  recollect  ever  to  have  seen  you  before. 
Perhaps  I  may  though,  for  all  that.  Something 
else  to  do  than  to  remember  faces.  Yours  is 
pretty  enough  too, — ^no  ofience, — no  ofience. 
Fray  what  is  your  name  ?  People  should  al- 
ways tell  their  names  to  the  woman  that  shews 
'em  into  my  parlour.'' 

"  My  name  is  Alvaley,  the  wife  of " 

"  Oh, — ay,  ay, — see  it  all,  now.  Yes,  yes, 
clear  enough ;  the  wife  of  tlie  man  in  gaol ; 
can't  pay  his  debts.  Bad  practice  for  people 
to  go  in  debt ;  can't  pay,  don't  have.  Wish 
some  folks  acted  up  to  that  Not  your  fault,  I 
dare  say ;  wild  young  fellow,  I  hear ;  more's  the 
pity;  sorry  for  yow,  sorry  for  you.  Can't  help 
it  though;  canH  afford  to  lose  money;  must 
be  paid,  you  know ;  how  else  pay  taxes  and  all 
those  things  ? — eat  me  up, — eat  me  up." 
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^^  But  we  ask  only  for  time,''  said  Mrs.  Al* 
yaley,  taking  the  offered  chair,  and  listening 
quietly  to  his  rambling  harangue.  *^  You  are 
not  the  more  likely  to  be  paid  by  placing  my 
husband  in  a  situation  where  he  cannot  exert 
himself  to  repay  you.** 

^  I  waited  a  long  time, — got  nothing, — got 
tired  though,"  said  Mr.  Bates,  unbuttoning  his 
coat,  and  putting  a  hand  in  each  waistcoat- 
pocket.  *^  Hred  of  waiting,  and  promises,  and 
all  that.  Thought  he  was  heir  to  the  Alyaley 
estate— 'Shouldn't  have  advanced  him  a  penny 
else  without  better  security  than  his  bond.  All 
a  hum, — did  me  there, — shan't  forget  that  in  a 
hnny, — hate  to  be  bit.  Can't  pay  in  purse, 
pay  in  person,  —that's  my  rule ;  nobody  pay 
else." 

'^  I  assure  you,"  said  Mrs.  Alvaley,  whose 
hopes  waned  considerably,  as  the  genius  of 
Mr.  Bates  thus  displayed  itself  to  her  unaccus- 
tomed mind ;  ^^  I  assure  you,  that  you  are  not 
more  anxious  to  receive  your  money,  than  my 
husband  is  to  pay  it.    He  is  willing  to  bind 
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himself  to  give  you  a  certain  instalment  yearly, 
and  my  brother  will  be  his  and  your  security 
for  the  fulfilment  of  these  terms." 

^*  Bind  himself?  Suppose  he  breaks  his 
word;  who's  the  fool  then?  Have  all  the 
trouble  of  catching  him  over  again.  Brother 
give  security ! — ^not  worth  that ! "  snapping 
his  fingers.  ^'  No  houses^  no  lands,  no  fimds, 
no  fiumitore  ! — Poh !  poh  ! — ^pity  you  lost  your 
morning's  labour;  trying  to  catch  old  birds 
with  chafi*,  won't  do,  I  tell  you,  won't  do.** 

^^  If  you  have  any  feeling  of  compassion,— if 
you  are  a  man,  hear  me !  ^  said  Mrs.  Alvaley, 
and  the  tears  streamed  firom  her  large  and 
eloquent  eyes  as  she  spoke.  ^*My  husband 
has  not  wherewithal  to  pay  you;  give  him 
liberty,  and  his  industry  will  put  it  in  his 
power  gradually,  and  oh !  how  gratefiilly  and 
cheerfiilly!  to  return  you  all  you  have  lent 
Continue  to  imprison  him,  and  death  will 
release  him  and  defiraud  you.  His  heart  is 
breaking.'' 

Bates  looked  at  the  young  wife  earnestly, 
and  his  countenance  began  to  be  agitated  by 
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certain  convulsive  movements,  that  afforded 
Edith  greater  hope  than  she  had  yet  ventured 
to  indulge. 

**  Sorry  for  you — sorry  for  you,  *pon  my  soul. 
Wouldn't  say  so,  if  it  wasn't  the  case.  Men 
die  out  of  gaol  as  well  as  in  gaol; — ^may  lose  it 
either  way.  People  say  I'm  rich ; — all  a  hum ; 
— got  hardly  bread  and  cheese.  Can't  afford 
to  give  up  a  chance, — bird  in  hand  worth  two 
in  bush.  Shan't  be  much  of  a  loser  as  it  is ; 
— took  care  of  that ; — tell  you  a  trick  or  two 
worth  knowing,"  said  the  city  monster,  with  a 
mysterious  look. 

Edith's  heart  trembled  as  it  admitted  the 
new  light  just  throv^na  upon  her  destiny.  '*  If 
he  die,  you  must  lose  all,"  she  said,  wishing  to 
follow  up  his  hint  without  putting  him  on  his 
guard.  **  You  cannot  pursue  the  dead,  and 
all  that  Alvaley  has  in  the  world,  is  holden  by 
a  life-tenure." 

*^  Know  that, — know  all  about  it ; — shan't 
lose,  I  tell  you,  if  he  dies  to-morrow.  Why 
don't  you  go  to  your  husband's  rich  relation, 
Andrew  Stewart?    Got  plenty; — will  be  pay 
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for  you  ? — No,  he  won't,  I  can  tell  you.  Cun- 
ning chap  that ;— doesn't  forget  and  forgire. 
Doesn't  wipe  off  old  scores.  Fine  thing  for 
him  old  Alvaley  was  of  the  same  mind. 
Andrew  Stewart  behaved  very  well  to  me 
always  ;—<lon't  mean  to  play  him  a  scurvy 
trick.  No,  no ;— it's  no  use  talking,  ma'am ; — 
sorry  for  you,  'pon  my  soul.  My  word's  my 
bond ; — won't  break  it  for  any  man.  1  have 
said  young  Alvaley  shall  die  in  a  gaol,  and  he 
shall." 

"  Not  if  there  be  justice  in  heaven,  or  pity 
on  earth  ! "  said  Edith  slowly,  and  rising  as  she 
spoke.  ^^  I  fear,  sir,  your  desire  of  wealth  has 
led  you  to  do  that  which  you  may  find  in- 
convenient to  justify  even  in  this  world.  To 
imprison  one  man  with  a  view  of  satisfying 
the  revenge  of  another, — selling  the  liberty  of 
your  fellow-creature  for  the  gold  of  his  enemy, 
— cannot,  I  think,  be  very  consonant  to  the 
laws  of  your  country,  even  if  you  can  reconcile 
it  to  your  own  conscience." 

"  Hoity-toity ! "  said  Bates,  taking  snuff  and 
looking  with  even  more  vulgar  assurance  than 
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before.  ^  What*8  here  to  do  about  law  aad 
conscience,  and  Belling  libertj  for  gold? — 
Mind ; — ^I  hare  said  nothing.  I  deny  it  all, 
and  I  defy  you  to  take  the  law  of  me,  for  you 
hare  no  witnesses ! — ^Take  the  law ! — take  the 
law  indeed ! — go  home,  go  home  to  your  hus- 
band. What  did  he  send  you  here  for? 
Think  me  such  a  confounded  fool  as  to  be 
bamboozled  by  a  woman  ?  Old  James  Bates 
not  to  be  caught  so  soon  by  the  finest  madam 
that  walks.  Talk  to  me  of  law  indeed ! — Give 
you  plenty  of  law,  if  you  like  it  Soon  have 
an  action  for  libel  against  you  too,  if  you  don^t 
mind  what  you*re  abouf 

*'  Mr.  Bates,**  said  Edith,  with  more  dignity 
of  manner  than  she  had  yet  displayed,  *^  I  came 
here  to  ask  of  you  a  deed  of  mercy  to  my  un- 
fortunate husband,  and  whatever  might  be 
your  decision,  both  the  act  and  the  motive  should 
have  been  my  security  from  insult  of  any  kind. 
From  your  own  admission,  I  gather  that  some 
sinister  cause  now  operates  in  your  unwise 
detention  of  Mr.  Alvaley.  Common  prudence 
dictates,  that  you  should  allow  him  the  benefit 
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of  his  liberty,  even  for  the  sake  of  that  gold  yon 
so  much  value.  You  know  he  has  exerted 
himself  to  the  utmost  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  all 
his  creditors,  and  yet  you  take  advantage  of 
the  most  pernicious  of  our  laws  to  put  him 
in  such  a  situation  as  will  disable  him  from 
makbg  any  exertions  whatever.  As  it  is,  he 
has  hardly  wherewithal  to  procure  sustenance 
for  his  wife  and  child/* 

'^  People  should  not  have  children  who  can- 
not provide  for  them,  and  there  ^s  Malthus  for 
you,**  said  the  horrible  Mr.  Bates  with  a 
chuckle. 

Edith  felt  that  she  was  wasting  her  efforts  in 
an  attempt  at  softening  a  rock.  With  aheavy  sigh 
she  was  preparing  to  depart  under  the  influence 
of  Mr.  Bates's  very  stormy  countenance,  when 
her  progress  was  suddenly  checked,  and  Andrew 
Stewart  himself— tall,  gloomy,  and  stem  as 
usual — stalking  into  the  midst  of  the  apartment, 
that  seemed  hardly  of  dimensions  su£Scient  to 
compose  a  strait  waistcoat  for  his  muscular 
frame,  stood  before  hen 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Of  the  three  individuals  thus  unexpectedly 
assembled  in  the  little  parlour  of  Mr.  Bates, 
that  person  himself  was  the  only  one  who  pre- 
served any  tolerable  composure,  and  even  he 
evinced  sundry  manifestations  of  embarrass- 
ment ;  such  as  buttoning  and  unbuttoning  his 
coat  and  waistcoat, — taking  snuff, — plunging 
his  hands  into  the  unfathomable  abyss  of  his 
pockets,  and  similar  symptoms.  He  was,  how- 
ever, the  first  to  speak. 

^'  More  than  half  an  hour  beyond  your  time ; 
can*t  afford  to  throw  away  mine ;— timers  valu- 
able to  people  who  have  money  to  get ;— you, 
nothing  to  do  but  to  spend.  DonH  envy  you. 
Why  did  she  let  you  in  without  coming  to  me 
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first?     Got  ftomebody  here  you  see.    Enow 
each  other,  I  suppose.'' 

"Mrs.  Alvaley!" 

"  Mr.  Stewart,"  said  Edith  calmly,  regaining 
her  composure  as  the  memory  of  the  real  cha- 
racter of  Andrew  Stewart  instantly  possessed 
her  mind. 

"  You  were  going  ? — Will  you  allow  me  to 
offer  you  my  carriage  ?— I  wiU  set  you  down 
anywhere.'' 

^*  AUow  me  to  remind  you,  that  never  having 
evinced  any  particular  preference  for  your  so- 
ciety, I  cannot  see  any  thing  in  recent  circum- 
stances that  should  change  my  sentiments." 

"  Can  you  not  ? "  said  Stewart  with  bitterness, 
but  recollecting  himself  he  softened  his  tone 
and  added, — "  perhaps  when  convinced  of  my 
sincere  desire  to  serve  you,  you  will  condescend 
to  endure  my  presence  for  a  few  hours." 

"  Probably, — when  convinced  of  it,"  returned 
Edith  sarcastically :  "  but  I  question  whether 
the  working  of  that  miracle  be  within  the  com- 
pass of  your  eloquence." 
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^mpanion   with    porerfy,  it 

*/^^\^ffed.  Mr.   Stewart  with  a  sneer. 

,,*^*    ^the  imprisoned  debtor,  Alyalej, 

-'^^^ieanit  to  tame  her  haughty  tongue, 

^poor  opmion." 

'^att  ^  •  poor,— ^  Yery  wretched  opinion," 

. .  fdith  haughtily.    **  However,  I  am  not 

^^  to  squabble  with  you ;  until  light  and  dark- 

^  mingle  together,  you  and  1  can  never  stand 

00  a  level.     I  leave  you  to  the  companionship 

q{  your  fitting  associates.     Good  morning  to 

you,  Mr.  Bates.** 

^'  By  heaven,  madam,  you  shall  not  quit  me 
so  triumphantly,*'  said  Stewart  placing  his  back 
against  the  door.  ^^  I  unll  speak,  and  I  ttill 
be  heard.** 

''Come,  come,**  said  Mr.  Bates,  who  had 
listened  with  more  attention  than  amazement ; 
''  fair  play*s  a  jewel.  Mrs.  Alvaley  came  here 
of  her  own  free  will,  and  she  shall  go  the 
same.  Englishman's  house  his  castle.  Won*t 
have  a  prison  made  of  mine.** 
''  Troublesome  folly  I — I  mean  no  harm,** 
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said  Stewart  angrily.     "  Leave  us  alone  for  a 
single  quarter  of  an  hour/' 

*^  Mr.  Bates,  I  have  no  words  to  waste  on 
yonder  man,'*  said  Edith  proudly,  but  with, 
composure.  **  I  desire  you  immediately  to 
cause  your  door  to  be  opened.  You  will  have 
to  answer  for  this,  sir.  How  dare  you  ven- 
ture to  detain  me  here  ? " 

"  Go  out  of  the  way,  Mr.  Stewart,"  said 
Bates,  making  an  effort  to  remove  him  from  the 
door,  for  he  began  to  entertain  a  certain  appre- 
hension of  consequences.  "  I'll  ring  the  bell, 
and  call  in  the  police, — will,  by  Jove  ! — my 
word's  my  bond. — The  young  woman  shan't  be 
kept  against  her  will.  Doesn't  like  you, — can 
see  that,  plain  enough.  No  great  cause,  you 
and  I  know. — No  more  fun  of  this  kind ; — won't 
stand  it ; — won't,  by  Jupiter." 

**  Mrs.  Alvaley,  for  your  husband's  sake,  hear 
what  I  have  to  say,"  said  Stewart.  ^'  I  pledge 
you  my  honour  you  shall  have  no  cause  to  re- 
gret your  compliance." 

"  your  honour?"  said  Edith  with  disdain. 
— "  That,  sir,  is  so  faded  a  jewel  as  not  to  be 
VOL.  II.  y 
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reeognisable.  What  you  have  to  oommimicate 
for  my  husband^s  welfare,  say  to  bimiielC  He 
will  not  be  the  less  glad  to  hear  it  because  it  is 
unexpected*  In  the  meantime^  I  insist  on  being 
allowed  to  depart^*^ 

^^  iVoud  and  insolent  Woman !  ^  said  Stewart, 
his  rage  orercoming  his  self-possession.  ^  Do 
you  not  know,  it  rests  with  me  to  release  your 
husband  immediately,.or  keep  Imn  a  prisoner 
forUfe?** 

^^  I  suspected  as  much,'*  said  Edith  calmly. 
*^*^  Why  to  what  two  monstrous  knaves  am  I 
opposed ! — One  word  more  flud  I  am  gone ;  I 
have  suffered,  but  I  have  not  yet  ceased  to  hope 
that  God  will  defend  the  rigbf 

The  countenance  of  Stewart  was  suffused 
with  a  paleness  too  livid  to  be  seen  in  all  its 
fearfulness  by  that  dim  light.  His  tongue  was 
parched  and  he  did  not  instantly  answer. 

^^  You  shall  retract  your  infamous  allusions,** 
said  he  furiously,  as  soon  as  he  could  speak, 
•*  before  you  and  I  part" 

^  I  made  none,**  she  replied,  ^  and  I  never 
recall  my  assertions  without  causes** 
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''Come,  come,  Mr.  Stewart,'*  interposed 
Botes,— '^^  don't  pot  joaxBdf  in  a  passion ;  be* 
cause  whj  ?--«it  answers  no  end  in  the  world. 
Got  all  yon  wanted,  baren^t  you  ?  Old  Al- 
▼aley's  estates — all  yours ; — ^let  the  woman  go 
•^won't  bore  her  kept  here  any  longer." 

^  I  must  beg,  Mr.  Bates,  that  you  will  be 
obliging  enough  to  refrain  from  favouring  me 
with  your  opinions  at  this  particular  juncture," 
add  Stewart  hau^tily.  ^^I  pay  people  for 
their  services,  and  when  I  require  advice  I  ge- 
nerally ask  for  it*  At  present  I  will  trouble 
you,  as  I  have  abeady  said,  for  the  loan  of  this 
apartment  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

**  Shan't  have  it — shan't  have  it — As  good  a 
man  as  you,  let  me  tell  you.  Don't  care  that 
ibr  your  fly-away  airs.  Count  gold  with  you 
to«>morrow.  Done  every  thing  to  oblige  you, 
— ^won't  be  bullied.  House  my  own ; — young 
woman  shall  go  away  directly ;  so  here  goes," 
and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  Mr.  Bates, 
thoroughly  indignant  at  the  assumption  of  su- 
periority on  the  part  of  his  male  visitor,  pulled 

f2 
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the  dirty  worsted  cord  that  answered  the  pur- 
pose of  a  bell-pull,  with  a  violence  that  threaten- 
ed the  dissolution  of  so  firangible  a  material. 

Stewart,  unwilling  to  incur  the  publicity  with 
which  his  persisting  longer  in  maintaining  his 
present  position  must  be  attended,  removed 
from  the  door,  and  Edith,  too  happy  to  regain 
her  freedom  to  recollect,  at  the  moment,  the 
complete  failure  of  her  object  in  visiting  a  per- 
son of  Mr.  Bates^s  position  and  character,  felt  a 
sensation  of  cheerfulness  in  again  breathing  the 
dim  and  smoky  atmosphere  of  the  narrow  street, 
which  she  had  not  always  experienced  even  in 
her  most  prosperous  days. 

She  walked  along  lightly  and  rapidly,  intending 
to  call  a  coach  as  soon  as*  she  became  dubious  of 
her  course.  Before,  however,  that  contingency 
happened,  she  felt  her  arm  gently  pressed,  and 
with  extreme  indignation  found  Andrew  Stewart 
at  her  side. 

"  I  must  speak  with  you,"  said  he.  "  Do 
not  let  us  attract  unnecessary  observation.  I 
will  walk  quietly  wi^  you  in  the  course  you 
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are  taking,  but  I  tell  you  candidly  that  I  will 
not  lelinquish  this  opportunity  of  opening  my 
heart  to  you,  except  on  compulsion.*' 

Edith  looked  around.  No  stand  of  coaches 
was  in  sight,  and  anxious  as  her  enforced  com<. 
panion  to  avoid  any  fracas  in  the  public  street, 
she  bade  him  ^^  speak, — but  quickly.** 

**  Quickly  be  it  then,*'  said  he,  steadily 
measuring  his  pace  by  hers.  '^  That  I  have 
loved  you  for  years,  ungrateful  as  you  ever 
have  been,  I  need  not  repeat  to  you ;  how  I 
have  been  scorned  cannot  have  escaped  your 
memory,  as  it  will  never  leave  mine.  Perhaps 
it  was  like  your  sex  to  prefer  the  dashing 
Alvaley,  the  heir  expectant  of  a  countless  rent- 
roll,  to  the  gloomy  asectic,  whose  progress  in 
life  was  to  be  achieved  by  his  own  exertions. 
You  did  prefer  him,  and  mark  the  result ! 
However,  be  the  past  the  past.  We  have 
changed  positions  noWf — and — ^Edith — what 
charm  can  a  prison  offer  to  your  youth  and 
loveliness,  compared  to  the  splendour  you  may 
share  with  a  heart  that  has  loved  you  when 
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withered  by  your  scorn,  that  lores  yoii  now 
beyond  all  earthly  things,  and  will  lore  yoa 
forevCT!" 

^  And  is  this  all  jxm  hftre  to  say? "  said 
Edith  with  indescribable  calmness. 

^  All  ? — ^yes,  all — diat  erery  feding  of  my 
heart  is  devoted  to  you  and  yon  alone,**  said 
he,  with  aa  much  passionate  earnestness  as  he 
could  yentuie  to  express  in  a  crowded  street  in 
the  verjr  heart  of  the  city;  ^  that  life  without 
you,  even  adorned  by  all  that  wealth  can 
bestow  or  luxury  covet,  is  worse  to  me  than  a 
wilderness.  You  have  been  the  single  aim 
and  object  of  my  life  since  I  knew  you,  and 
now  what  avails  the  attainment  of  all  for  which 
J  have  struggled,  if  the  inoessant  thought  of 
you  is  knocldng  at  my  heart, — the  Mordecai  to 
the  insatiable  Haman?— What  are  legal  ties 
when  they  fetter  you  to  a  bondage  worse  than 
Egyptian,  to  a  prison  home,  the  companion  of 
a  ruined  spendthrift !  Did  you  marry  him  with 
such  expectations? — ^Far  otherwise.  In  all 
that  constitute  the  man,— position,  prospectS| 
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character^ — you  in  reality  uoited  yourself  to  a 
different  individual.*^ 

^^  Youxs  Iia9  at  least  tbe  advantage  of  being 
a  new  view  of  the  case/*  said  £dith,  with  a 
yoice  so  calm  and  patient,  that  Stewart,  who 
could  not  obtain  a  glimpse  of  her  countenance, 
shaded  as  it  was  by  her  large  bonnet,  began  to 
admit  hopes  more  decided  than  any  he  had 
yet  venture^  to  indulge. 

^'  England  needs  not  necessarily  be  our  resi* 
dence,**  he  resumed  with  greater  energy  than 
before ;--'' all  Europe  is  before  us;— France, 
Italy,  Geneva, — your  alightest  wish  wiU  be 
law  to  me.  Anywhere  we  shall  be  able  to 
make  a  paradise  for  ourselves,  the  felicity  of 
which  vrill  be  perfected  by  love/' 

^  I  thought  peace  of  mind  and  a  conscience 
satisfied  with  itself,  were  indispensable  ingre* 
dients  in  the  composition  of  a  Paradise,**  said 
Edith;— then  suddenly  bursting  from  her 
assumed  calmness,  she  continued  with  an 
energy  that  alarmed  Stewart,  and  was,  it  must 
be  confessed,  somewhat  likely  to  awaken  the 
attention  of  passengers :    ^  And  I  have  really 
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lived  to  bear  this ! — have  listened  to  a  proposal 
so  base,  so  devilish,  from  the  veriest  wretch 
whose  breath  is  permitted  to  pollute  the 
common  airt — If  immeasurable  hatred, — it 
unbounded  contempt, — could  be  expressed  in 
words  of  man's  invention, — ^jrou  should  hear 
them  now; — as  it  is,  with  an  assurance  of 
scorn  as  inextinguishable  as  your  purposes  are 
diabolical,— of  a  hatred  as  worthy  of  mif 
character,  as  your  villainy  is  indicative  of  yaurs^ 
—I  defy  you  to  the  utmost  exertion  of  your 
malice ! — You  can  do  no  more  injury  to  my 
husband  ;^his  annuity  is  his  by  the  laws  of 
his  country,  not  by  your  will  and  pleasure ; — 
and  know,  that  rather  than  breathe  for  one 
moment  the  tainted  air  of  any  house  inhabited 
by  you,  I  would  prefer  an  eternal  sojourn 
in  the  prison,  to  which  atrocities,  yet  to 
be  investigated,  have  betrayed  us.  Begone, 
wretch  !— or  I  call  such  protection  as  you 
dare  not  resist.'^ 

In  two  seconds  Edith  had  sprung  into  a 
coach  that  had  drawn  up  to  the  pavement  at 
her  signal,  leaving  Stewart  in  a  state  in  which 
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disappointed  love, — if*  that  name  maj  be  used 
to  describe  a  passion  so  unworthy  as  his, — 
burning  revenge,  disgust  with  the  present,  and 
terror  for  the  future,— combined  to  render  his 
mind  a  prototype  of  those  doomed  to  that 
terrible  abode  where  ^  hope  never  comes  that 
comes  to  all." 


v8 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


It  is  one  of  those  remarkable  coincidences 
with  which  human  life  abounds,  that  the  pre- 
cise period  of  time  spent  by  Mrs.  Alraley  at 
Mr.  Bates's,  and  subsequently  with  Andrew 
Stewart  on  her  progress  homewards,  was  de- 
voted by  her  brother  to  an  interview  with 
Hughes,  the  confidential  servant  of  the  late 
Mr.  Alvaley,  and  one  of  the  attesting  witnesses 
of  his  last  most  extraordinary  and  most  inju- 
rious will  and  testament. 

A  communication  from  the  worthy  Doctor 
King  had  had  the  effect  of  awakening  Dormer's 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Hughes  had  been,  for 
the  last  few  weeks,  exceedingly  dissatisfied 
with  the  limited  generosity  doled  out  to  him  by 
the  new  proprietor  of  Alvaley,  and  had  been 
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heard,  by  various  individuals,  to  utter  threats, 
and  throw  out  mysterious  hints  of  certain  dis- 
closures in  his  power,  that  savoured  much  more 
of  anger  than  discretion. 

It  appeared  further,  that  Hughes,  who  had 
quitted  the  neighbourhood  of  Alvaley  imme- 
diately after  the  interment  of  his  old  master, 
had  been  living  in  London  in  a  style  much  be- 
yond his  ostensible  means.  By  a  course  of  cir- 
cumstances of  no  unusual  occurrence,  he  had 
been  drawn  into  connexions  which  had  led  him 
to  indulge  in  gambling  and  drinking, — two 
vices  most  decidedly  opposed  to  the  whole  of 
bis  previously  steady  and  quiet  character, — and 
to  the  equally  ruinous  formation  of  a  connexion 
of  the  least  creditable  kind  with  a  woman, 
whose  extravagance  was  hardly  exceeded  by 
the  ascendancy  she  had  managed  to  obtain 
over  her  inexperienced  prey. 

Whether  his  applications  by  letter  had  not 
been  attended  to  by  Mr,  Stewart,  was,  of 
course,  not  known ;  it  is  certain,  however,  that 
his  re-appearance  at  Alvaley  House  was  ex- 
tremely unexpected  by  the  servants,  who  were 
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its  sole  occupants,  and  that  his  indignation  was 
greatly  disproportionate  to  the  apparently  acci- 
dental circumstance  of  Mr.  Stewart's  absence 
£rom  home  just  at  this  juncture.  His  anger 
was  not  diminished  by  the  fact  of  the  servants 
being  ignorant  of  his  address.  They  knew  he 
was  in  London,  but  thai  was  all,  for  as  bis  ab- 
sence would  be  short,  his  letters  were  not  to  be 
forwarded,  since  it  was  more  than  probable  he 
would  cross  them  on  the  road,  when  returning. 

Hughes  remained  in  the  village  a  few  days, 
and  it  was  during  their  progress  that  those  in-* 
explicable  hints  and  inuendoes  had  escaped 
him,  which  had  at  length,  by  the  channel  of 
his  own  servants,  reached  the  ears  of  Doctor 
King,  who  had,  in  addition,  obtained  intelli- 
gence of  his  return  to  London,  and  of  the  place 
he  inhabited  when  there* 

Immediately  on  receiving  this  letter, — wel- 
come as  it  must  necessarily  be  from  the  hopes 
it  held  out  of  restoring  to  the  defrauded  heir  his 
lawful  inheritance, — Mr.  Dormer  traced  out  his 
plan  of  action,  in  pursuance  of  which,  he  sal- 
lied from  hb  chambers  the  following  morning 
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at  an  early  hour,  towards  the  lodgings  of 
Hughes,  without  having  communicated  his  in- 
tentions to  one  living  being. 

He  was  ushered  into  a  room  betraying  vexy 
evident  marks  of  having  been  recently  the 
scene  of  the  orgies  of  the  lowest  dissipation. 
Dirty  packs  of  cards  were  lying  on  the  floor — 
the  apartment  was  still  reeking  with  the  united 
fumes  of  gin  and  tobacco, — the  fire  was  scarcely 
lighted, — and  preparations  for  breakfast  were 
discoverable  on  a  table  placed  awry  in  the 
midst  of  the  room,  and  covered  with  a  mar* 
vellously  foul  breakfast-cloth. 

Mr.  Dormer  had  not  given  his  name  to  the 
slip-shod  waiting-maid,  who  had  ushered  him 
into  the  apartment.  He  desired  her  to  go  to 
Mr.  Hughes  immediately,  and  inform  him  a 
gentleman  waited  to  see  him  on  business  of  im- 
portance. 

Probably  Hughes  felt  that  there  was  not 
more  than  one  gentleman  extant  who  could 
possibly  have  any  concern  with  him,  and  acting 
on  the  supposition  that  it  was  his  patron  who 
had  relented,  and  was  about  to  produce  th# 
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necessary  supplies,  he  presently  made  his  ap- 
peaxance  from  his  half-completed  tDiIette,-*-« 
person  as  unlike  the  once  decently  dressed, 
healthy  lookingi  cheerful  Thomas  Hughes,  the 
fisictotum  of  the  master  of  Alvaley  Hall,  as  can 
well  be  conceived. 

^'  So,  sir,**  said  he,  opening  the  door,  and  see- 
ing only  the  back  of  his  visitor,  ^^  you  are  come 
at  last  Well,  better  late  than  never,  as  the 
saying  is.  However,  another  time  I  should 
like  to  know  rather  more  of  your  movements. 
One  good  turn  deserves  another,  and  I  am  not 
a  man  to  bear  casting  o£f  without  showing  that 
I  have  as  much  in  my  power  as  my  betters.** 

Mr.  Dormer  turned  round,  and  looked  full  at 
him. 

*^  Bless  me,  sir  !**  said  Hughes,  starting  back 
with  an  expression  of  dismay  on  his  counte- 
nance so  strong  as  to  border  on  the  ludicrous. 
^^  I  am  sure  I  had  no  idea — no  conception — ^that 
is, — I  really  believed- — I  thought,  upon  my 
word,  sir,"— that  nobody  but  Mr.  Andrew 
Stewart  could  have  desired  to  see  me  just 
now.** 
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Why  not  ?  **  said  Mr.  Dormer  abruptly)  and 
looking  keenly. 

*'  I  don't  know,  sir,  exactly/'  returned  Hughes, 
who  was  evidently  extremely  embarrassed ; — 
^^  to  be  sure,  why  not  one  gentleman  as  well  as 
another? — Only  you  know,  Mr.  Dormer,  sir, 
there  might  be  a  pretty  good  number  of  things 
Mr.  Andrew  Stewart  would  like  to  ask  about 
the  Alraley  estates,  and  I,  considering  how 
much  I  was  about  the  late  old  gentleman, — 
quite  his  confidential  as  one  may  say, — may  be 
supposed  to  know  rather  more  than  another, 
any  way." 

^^  Very  true,"  said  Mr.  Dormer  composedly, 
*^  and  probably  you  had  reason  to  expect  Mr. 
Stewart  now, — nay  are  even  expecting  him  still. 
If  that  be  the  case,  you  would,  I  dare  say,  rather 
hear  what  I  have  to  tell  you  at  some  future 
time.'' 

"  Why  no, — I  cannot  exactly  say  that,  sir," 
said  Hughes,  at  the  same  time  sliding  into  a 
chair,  the  support  of  which  he  seemed  evidently 
to  require ;  ^'  to  be  sure  I  cannot  but  think  it 
likely  and  natural  that  Mr.  Stewart  should  wish 
to  see  me,  but  whether  he  will  come  to-day  or 
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to-morrow,  is  leally  more  than  I  can  take  upon 
me  to  saj.  So  I  shall  be  happy  to  learn  your 
pleasure  now,  sir,  without  putting  yon  to  the 
tit>uble  of  coming  again.** 

"  Very  good,"  said  Dormer  drily ; — ^  but  in 
the  meantime^  hare  you  any  particular  reason 
for  reljdng  on  Mr.  Stewart's  entertaining  such 
a  desire  of  seeing  you  as  you  speak  of? — Are 
you  quite  confident,  that  it  is  his  intention  to 
seek  you  out  and  to  supply  those  wants  which 
drove  you  so  lately  to  Alraley  House  ? — Be* 
cause,  unless  you  have  some  better  grounds  for 
belieying  this  to  be  the  case  than  your  own 
private  opinion,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  tell  you, 
that  I  differ  from  you  entirely,  and  have  good 
reason  for  entertaining  expectations  diametri- 
cally opposite.  In  fact,  there  is  a  strong  im- 
pression  on  my  mind,  that  Mr.  Stewart,  so  £ur 
from  being  likely  to  see  you,  is  more  anxious  to 
avoid  you  than  any  other  person  now  living.** 

^^  You  don*t  say  so  ?**  said  Hughes  with  an 
air  half  angry,  half  terrified.  "  I  cannot  see 
why  that  should  be,  any  way.  Mr.  Stewart 
has  no  reason  to  keep  out  of  my  sight,  that  I 
know  of.** 
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'^  Unless,  perhaps,  that  it  is  hardly  so  con- 
venient to  him  to  part  with  money,  as  to  you 
to  receive  it'* 

**  Inconvenient ! — How  should  that  be,  and 
he  master  of  all  the  Alvaley  estates  ? — to  say 
nothing  of  the  funded  property  i — Mr.  Edmund, 
you  know,  had  nothing  in  the  world  but  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  a  year  for  his  life ; — anlff 
for  his  life,  for  Mr.  Stewart  never  forgave  his 
lady's  giving  him  the  preference.'' 

^'  But  Mr.  Stewart  did  not  make  the  will,  I 
presume?"  said  Dormer,  leaning  his  head  far 
across  the  table  at  which  he  sat  opposite  to 
Hughes,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  quailing 
ones  of  his  companion,  with  a  glance  of  relent- 
less scrutiny. 

Hughes  became  extremely  pale ; — a  cold 
moisture  hung  about  his  brows,  and  his  respir- 
ation  was  thick  and  irregular. — His  mouth  was 
parched,  and  his  tongue  refused  to  pronounce 
the  words  which  his  perception  of  the  emer- 
gency of  the  case  prompted. 

Mr.  Dormer  marked  the  extraordinaiy  per- 
turbation into  which  the  man  was  thrown,  and 
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followed  up  his  advantage  most  pitilessly.  ^'  I 
ask  you»^  he  said  in  a  louder  and  stener  voice 
than  before, — ^^  did  Andrew  Stewart  make  the 
will  which  has  been  presented  to  the  world  as 
that  of  the  late  John  Edmund  Alvaley }" 

^^ JFor  mercy's  sake,  sir,  don't  speak  so  loud^'* 
said  Hughes  trembling  in  every  limb,  rising 
and  opening  the  door  to  see  whether  there  were 
any  listeners  without ; — Shaving  satisfied  him* 
self  that  all  waa  apparently  secure,  he  resumed 
his  seat  and  his  speech  at  the  same  time. 
*^  Consider,  sir,  what  a  serious  thing  it  is  to  lay 
such  a  thing  to  the  charge  of  a  gentleman  of 
Mr.  Stewart's  character,  and  rank,  and  fortune." 

''  I  lay  nothing  to  his  charge,"  said  Dormer 
firmly ; — **  I  do  but  draw  a  fair  inference  from 
your  admissions, — firom  your  actions.  What 
claim  have  you  on  Mr.  Stewart,  that  should 
authoiiae  expectations  of  assistance  firom  him 
of  so  extensive  a  nature  as  to  be  utterly  incom- 
patible with  your  relative  positions  to  each 
other?" 

*^  I  don't  think  myself  bound  to  answer  such 
questions,"  said  Hughes  sullenly,  '^  nor  do  I 
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know  by  what  authority  you  come  here  to  in- 
quire into  my  afiairs  in  this  manner." 

^  My  authority  is  conscience, — principle,—^ 
compassioni*'  said  Dorm^  calmly, — ^*I  will 
even  add  a  feeling  of  pity  for  yourself.  It  is 
lamentable  to  the  most  indifferent  spectator  to 
witness  such  a  change  in  the  manner  and  bear^ 
ing  of  a  man  as  you  exhibit  I  can  hardly  be* 
lioTe  that  I  see  before  me  the  sober,  respectable, 
contented,  Thomas  Hughes,  whose  home  was 
at  Alvaley,  and  whose  authority  in  that  house 
was  hardly  inferior  to  its  master's.  Now — ^  he 
glanced  at  the  haggard  countenance  of  his 
companion, — his  disordered  attire,— *the  evi* 
deuces  of  dissipation  visible  throughout  the 
apartment,  and  his  pause  was  more  eloquent 
than  a  volume. 

Hughes  felt  it  to  be  bo,  and  the  whole  ex* 
tent  of  his  transition  from  content  to  misery 
was,  in  a  moment,  placed  before  him.  The 
muscles  of  his  face  were  agitated  by  strong 
emotion,  and  Mr.  Dormer  perceiving  his  ad- 
vantage, pursued  it 

^^  It  cannot  now  occur  to  you  for  the  first 
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time,  that  your  incessant  and  large  demands  on 
the  pecuniarj  assistance  of  Mr.  Stewart,  most, 
if  known,  have  of  themselves  a  tendency  to 
excite  suspicion  that  there  is  a  tie  between  you 
of  a  strong  and  mysterious  nature,^  said  he. 
*^  But  when  this  circumstance  is  connected  with 
others  that  bear  on  the  presumed  disposition 
made  by  Mr.  John  Edmund  Alvaley  of  his 
estates,  just  before  his  death, — when  I  say 
such  a  connexion  occurs,  you  cannot  doubt 
that  suspicions  fasten  on  you  of  so  serious  a 
nature  as,  when  they  are  authenticated,  must 
place  you  in  as  awful  a  predicament  as  any  in 
which  a  human  being  can  stand  in  this  world.** 
**  Surely,  Mr.  Dormer,  surely,  sir,**  said 
Hughes  with  a  trembling  voice  and  a  coun- 
tenance fearfully  livid, — ^^*  Surely  you  do  not 
mean  to  accuse  me  of — of — having  had  any 
hand  in  it** 

"  In  the  will  you  mean,  I  presume.** 

"  Yes,  in  the  will ; — ^I  was  but  a  witness,  you 

know; — it  was  natural  the  old  gentleman  should 

call  for  those  readiest  to  come  at,  when  he  had 

no  time  to  spare.    Anybody  may  witness  a 
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will. — I  can  write  my  name  well  enough  for 
that,  but  schools  for  poor  children  were  not  so 
plentiful  when  I  was  a  lad  as  they  are  now.** 

'^  Mr.  Stewart  has  already  paid  high  for  so 
small  a  service/*  said  Dormer,  his  composure 
deepening  into  severity,  ^^  so  high,  indeed,  that 
there  are  people  in  the  world, — myself  amongst 
others, — who  have  a  firm  belief  that  that  sig- 
nature was  annexed  to  his  document  under 
veryextraordinary— very  awful  circumstances.** 

**  I  assure  you,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved,*'  said 
Hughes  eagerly,  ^^  I  saw  my  old  master  sign 
his  own  name  with  his  own  right  hand." 

''  A  most  awful  appeal,  Mr.  Hughes,  and  one 
which  a  man  would  hardly  venture  to  make 
without  considering  the  terrible  consequences 
such  a  denunciation  must  draw  on  himself  eter- 
nally, supposing  it  to  be  uttered  only  by  way 
of  authenticating  a  perjury,**  said  Dormer 
sternly. 

"  Peijury !  **  said  Hughes,  dreadfully  agitated. 
'^  I  will  take  my  oath  that  what  I  have  said  is 
true  to  the  letter.** 
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*^  Doobtlets, — but  peqory  may  bear  on  the 
spirit  of  a  declaration  as  wdl  as  on  the  letier^ 
said  Dormer,  lowering  bis  voice  to  that  deep 
tone  which  so  often  sncceeds  in  reaching  the 
guilty  heart.  '^  Mr.  Alyaley^s  hand  may  have 
holden  the  pen  that  traced  the  characters  of  his 
name,  but  was  Mr.  Alvalej's  head  able  to  direct 
his  hand  ? — ^As  you  shall  answer  it  at  the  dread 
day  of  judgment,  tell  me,  was  not  his  qririt 
gone  to  Him  who  gave  it  i  '* 

Hughes  fell  back  in  his  chair  speechless. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

A  VEKY  few  days  after  this  scene,  unexception- 
able bail  was  tendered  for  Edmund  Alvalej,— 
two  of  the  most  eminent  men  at  the  bar  becom- 
ing his  sureties, — and,  to  the  unutterable  joj  of 
his  devoted  wife,  he  was  once  more  able  to  be- 
take himself  to  that  assiduous  occupation  which 
was  to  afford  him  the  means  of  comfortable 
and  independent  existence* 

But)  meanwhile,  circumstances  very  import- 
ant to  his  destiny  were  in  progress.  Every 
proper  form  had  been  gone  through  to  prepare 
Mr.  Andrew  Stewart  to  appear  as  defendant  in 
an  action,  instituted  to  try  the  validity  of  the 
will  of  the  late  Edmund  John  Alvaley.  The 
case  had  been  laid  before  the  two  eminent  bar- 
risters just  mentioned  as  Alvaley'd  securities,-* 


two  of  the  eooksl  and  clcfciebt  heads  that 
adorn  the  law  coorts  of  Kngjand, — and  they, 
after  a  most  miDote  and  patient  inTestigatioD 
of  ererr  detail  that  had  been  biongfat  to  Ii|^t 
relative  to  the  transaction,  had  pronounced  an 
opinion  highlv  faToinaUe  to  the  daims  of  the 
disinherited  nephew. 

The  intervening  period  was  one  of  the  moat 
intense  anxiety  to  Mrs.  Alvaler.  Ardently  and 
nalnraDy  desirous  of  seeing  her  babe  restored 
to  those  rights  of  which  he  had  been  so  unex- 
pectedly deprived,  and  to  which  his  biith  en- 
titled him,  there  nevertheless  were  moments 
when  she  admitted  a  secret  feeling  that,  if  ker 
interests  alone  had  been  at  stake,  she  would 
have  considered  future  wealth  dearly  purchased 
at  the  price  of  her  present  suspense.  Her  con- 
stant excitement  of  mind  was  the  most  painful 
condition  possible  for  a  woman  who  loved  to 
indulge  those  high  and  elevating  contempla- 
tions, which  are  so  constantly  disturbed  by  the 
friction  of  the  dull  realities  of  this  world. 
Edmund  now  assumed  the  character  of  com- 
forter and  adviser.    In  their  passive  sufferings 
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her  fortitude  had  been  the  sapport  of  both ;  in 
their  more  active  trials  his  courage  found  a  field 
for  exertion.  If  it  were  possible  that  their 
already  tried  attachment  could  assume  a  holier 
character,  it  was  surely  in  this  season  that  it 
was  gained.  Edith  looked  up  to  her  husband 
for  counsel, — for  strength ; — the  woman's  soil- 
ness succeeded  to  the  firmness  of  the  heroine, 
and  it  is  questionable  whether  Alraley  did  not 
love  his  Edith  more  as  an  object  of  compassion, 
than  when  he  had  adored  her  as  a  being  worthy 
of  the  most  unbounded  admiration. 

Andrew  Stewart's  emotions  on  learning  the 
nature  of  the  proceedings  instituted  against  him, 
cannot  be  penetrated.  He  betook  himself  to 
instant  exertion  to  meet  the  threatened  danger. 
And  first  he  sought  for  Hughes, — an  important 
person,  who  now  might  have  sold  his  hours  for 
as  much  gold  as  his  utmost  avidity  would  covet. 
But  alas !  Hughes  was  not  to  be  found.  In 
vain  Stewart  employed  the  most  zealous  of  the 
agents  of  the  police ;  in  vain  he  himsdf  sought 
him  amongst  his  own  scattered  relatives;  not 
the  slightest  traces  could  be  obtained  of  his  re- 
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treat  He  had  discarded  the  woman  with 
whom  he  had  been  living ;  he  had  ceased  to 
associate  with  his  profligate  companions.  In 
short,  it  seemed  as  if  the  earth  had  engulphed 
him  suddenly, — so  lately  he  was  here^  so  lately 
gone. 

Stewart  would  willingly  have  relmqnished 
half  the  possessions  he  had  so  long  coveted, — 
so  hardly  obtained, — to  have  been  certain  that 
Hughes  had  really  been  so  engulphed.  To 
arrive  at  that  certainty  was,  however,  impos- 
sible, and  in  a  state  of  mind  by  no  means  envi* 
able,  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his 
hitherto  indefatigable  search  after  this  import- 
ant person,  and  to  direct  his  whole  thoughts 
and  energies  to  more  practicable  preparations 
for  meeting  the  approaching  crisis. 

Lawyer  Browne  and  his  clerk  were  of  course 
forthcoming,  and  the  former  had  little  less 
reason  than  his  patron  for  bringing  all  his  pro- 
fessional skill  and  acuteness  to  bear  on  this  im- 
portant suit  Neither  he  nor  his  client  were 
insensible  that,  should  the  result  of  this  trial  be 
unfavourable,  a  much  more  serious  one  must 
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ensue,  in  which  existence  itself  might  possibly 
be  at  stake.  With  such  incentives  to  urge 
him  to  diligence,  it  may  be  supposed  that  his 
exertions  kept  pace  even  with  the  urgent  de- 
sires of  his  patron. 

Doctor  Eang  was  served  with  a  subpcena  by 
both  parties, — a  circumstance,  however,  more 
unusual  than  surprising  in  this  case.  To  be 
sure  the  Doctor  felt  rather  curious  to  discover 
what  possible  use  Andrew  Stewart  imagined  he 
could  make  of  his  evidence,  but  that,  of  course, 
was  not  a  very  important  question  to  one  who 
was  prepared  to  depose  to  ^^  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth." 

The  day  of  the  trial  arrived,  and  at  a  very 
early  hour  the  court  was  crowded  to  excess. 
Edmund  Alvaley  had  been  well  known  to  the 
higher  circles  of  life  previously  to  his  marriage, 
from  which  the  displeasure  of  his  uncle,  conse- 
quent upon  that  event,  evinced  by  the  imme- 
diate withholding  of  the  greater  portion  of  his 
annual  allowance,  had  had  the  effect  of  with- 
drawing him.  He  had  not  however  been 
forgotten,  for  the  Alvaley  estates  were  so  large 
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as  to  render  their  being  diverted  from  the 
direct  line  of  succession,  a  matter  that  excited 
much  attention  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence, 
and  when  it  was  publicly  annotmced  that  the 
will  so  diverting  them  was  to  be  disputed, 
curiosity  as  to  the  results  was  excited  to  a 
pitch  commensurate  \!vith  their  importance. 

Mr.  Dormer  was  the  leading  counsel,  sup- 
ported by  those  two  eminent  men  whose  respon- 
sibility had  released  Alvaley  from  prison.  He^ 
commenced  his  address  to  the  jury,  with  a 
plain  and  unadorned  statement  of  the  facts  of 
the  case.  He  represented  Alvaley  as  the 
adopted  son  and  acknowledged  heir  of  his 
uncle,  from  his  earliest  infancy  up  to  the  time 
of  his  marriage.  He  spoke  of  that  event  as 
having  drawn  on  him  the  severe  displeasure 
of  the  deceased  Mr.  Alvaley,  exemplified 
in  the  plaintiflTs  being  banished  from  the  pre- 
sence of  his  aged  relative,  and  deprived  of  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  the  formerly 
liberal  income  he  had  derived  from  his  bounty. 
Notwithstanding  this  unfortunate  disposition 
towards  his  nephew, — ^he,  the  counsel,  would 
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produce  witnesses  of  unexceptionable  cha- 
racter and  unimpeachable  veracity,  who  were 
prepared  to  testify  to  the  fact,  that  the  deceased 
had  constantly,  and  up  to  the  last  ten  hours  of 
his  life,  postively  and  yehemently  declared, 
**  that  he  would  make  no  will  whatever ; — 
that  Edmund — the  plaintiff — had  already 
suffered  enough; — that  he  regretted  his  se- 
verity ; — expressed  the  deepest  remorse  for  the 
vindictive  feelings— originating  in  certain  fa* 
mily  circumstances  not  necessary  to  be  dis- 
closed, as  not  bearing  on  the  point  at  issue 
— he  had  displayed  towards  the  beautiful  and 
amiable  wife  of  his  discarded  nephew ; — and 
firmly  and  repeatedly  rejected  all  the  entreaties 
of  his  other  nephew,  the  child  of  his  sister, 
and  the  defendant  in  the  present  action,  to 
secure  at  least  some  certain  provision  to  tiim,'^ 
If  his  evidence  had  stopped  there, — if  he  had 
been  able  to  establish  only  so  much  on  the 
most  unimpugnable  testimony, — he  put  it  to 
the  jury,  whether  they  would  not  have  hesitated 
in  giving  a  verdict  against  them,  on  the  oath 
of  witnesses,  who,  on  the  other  side,  might 
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depose  to  the  &ct  of  having  seen  the  deceased 
affix  his  signature  to  the  deed  in  question.  If 
those  witnesses, — ^he  believed  it  would  be  foond 
that  there  weiB  only  two  of  them, — were  ftrther 
proved  to  have  benefited  very  materially  firom 
the  profiise  generosity  of  Andrew  Stewart,  the 
defendant, — Wotdd  not  the  jury  be  very  suspi- 
cious in  admittmg  evidence  that  went  to  prove 
things  already  at  variance  with  all  human 
experience? — ^A  man  may  be  supposed  to 
soften  from  revenge  to  forgiveness  on  his  death- 
bed,—but  the  reverse  of  this  was  not — he  did 
not  scruple  to  declare  his  firm  belief  that  such 
a  transition  was  not  within  the  verge  of  possi* 
bility.  But  his  evidence  did  not  stop  here. 
The  nature  of  it  they  would  hear  when  he 
placed  his  witness  before  them ; — the  testimony 
he  would  g^ve  was  of  a  nature  to  remove  every 
doubt  from  their  minds.  He  would  not 
trespass  on  their  time  and  attention  with  com^ 
ments  that  would  be  superfluous ; — he  left  his 
case  confidently  in  their  hands,  and  he  ven- 
tured to  express  his  conviction,  that,  as  they 
proceeded  with  it  they  would  find  it  as  extra* 
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ordinaiy  an  one^  as  had  ever  before  been  brought 
before  that  court,  astounding  as  were  some 
of  the  histories  to  be  found  amongst  its 
archives. 

The  first  witness  called  was  Dr.  King,  who, 
in  the  clearest  and  most  impressive  manner, 
described  the  state  of  mind  exhibited  by  his 
deceased  patient  up  to  the  last  night  of  his 
life.  He  farther  deposed,  that  the  illness  which 
terminated  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Alvaley  was  not 
of  a  kind  Kkelj  to  occasion  any  alienation  of 
mind,  even  at  the  latest  moment  of  existence. 
He  related  the  substance  of  many  conversations 
between  him  and  his  patient,  in  which  the 
latter  had  repeatedly  expressed  his  determii),- 
ation  to  make  no  will,  and  his  firm  belief  that 
he  might  safely  leave  to  the  justice  of  his  dis- 
carded nephew  the  interest  of  his  cousin, 
Andrew  Stewart,  and  of  all  those  who  might 
be  supposed  to  have  claims  on  him.  In  short, 
the  Doctor's  testimony  was  as  favourable  to  the 
plaintiff,  as  circumstantial  or  k  priori  evidence 
could  be,  and  the  impression  produced  on  the 
court    by   his    clear,    deliberate,    and   calm 
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manner,  was  evidently  sack  as  must  liave 
raised  in  the  friends  of  the  plaintiff,  the  most 
sanguine  hopes  of  ultimate  success  to  his 
cause. 

Doctor  King  left  the  Court,  and  the  name  of 
'^Thomas  Hughes''  was 'loudly  caUed.  The 
crowd  without  made  way  to  admit  a  man  as- 
sisted on  either  side  by  two  others ;  his  appear- 
ance in  the  witness-box  immediately  excited 
the  compassion  of  aU  around; — a  seat  was 
^ven  to  support  a  frame  apparently  on  the 
brink  of  dissolution,  and  his  wandering  eye 
sparkled  with  a  brilliancy  that  seemed  the  result 
of  acute  mental  feelings.  Andrew  Stewart,  who 
had  hitherto  been  seated  by  his  counsel,  left 
the  Court  as  soon  as  this  witness  had  answered 
the  first  few  questions  put  to  hun  by  Mr.  Dormer, 
— a  circumstance  that  was*  observed  by  many, 
who  were  led  to  deduce  itom  it  an  opinion 
that  the  evidence  of  the  man  in  the  witness- 
box  would  turn  the  scale  against  him.  Indeed, 
two  inveterate  gamblers,  who  did  not  find  suffi- 
cient excitement  in  the  scene  before  them  to 
supply  their  faculties  with  the  ordinary  stimu- 
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hiB,  very  soon  had  a  wager  of  several  hundreds 
depending  on  the  result. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  trouble  the  reader 
with  a  detail  of  the  circumstances  deposed  to 
by  the  penitent  Thomas  Hughes.  The  con- 
versation recorded  some  pages  back  between 
him  and  Mr.  Dormer^  must  have  been  a  suffi- 
cient preparation  for  the  fact  now  elicited, — 
that  the  pen  had  been  placed  in  the  fingers  of 
the  dead  man, — that  Andrew  Stewart,  familiar 
with  the  hand'Writing  of  the  deceased,  had  him- 
self guided  it  in  tracing  his  signature  to  the 
now  disputed  Will, — and  that  this  terrific  ex- 
pedient had  been  resorted  to»  that  the  witnesses, 
if  called  on  in  a  case  similar  to  the  present, 
might  compound  with  their  consciences  by 
swearing  to  a  fact  literally  true !— As  Hughes 
proceeded  with  his  evidence,  given,  firom  his 
extreme  weakness  and  his  mental  suflferings, 
with  painful  slowness,  the  indignation  of  the 
court  more  than  once  expressed  itself  in  mur- 
murs with  difficulty  repressed  in  obedience  to 
the  remonstrances  of  the  judge ;  and  when  he 
was  removed  firom  the  witness-box,  the  most 
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intenw  anxktj' preraOed  to  leani,  ia  wImI 
ner  the  defindant  would  aUgunpi  to  deir  Urn- 
self  from  the  mqnitalion  of  the  dreadfol  dime 
Hog^ies's  caaSeaAm  fi»tened  oa  Inm, 

Mr.  Stewart^s  cotmsd  not  hsving  leoeired 
way  instmctioiie  of  the  poaability  of  an  eri- 
dence  of  this  natnre  being  piodneed  against  his 
client,  took  the  natnal  cooxBe  of  attempting  to 
weaken  the  impression  it  bad  produced,  by 
dwelling  on  the  litUe  credit  doe  to  a  man  who 
was  a  sort  of  king's  eridence, — one  who  con- 
fessed to  haying  been  accessoiy  to  a  foigeiy  of 
the  deepest  kind,  on  the  temptation  of  a  large 
bribe,  and  who,  capable  of  affixing  such  an  ever* 
lasting  stigma  on  his  own  character,  might  be 
supposed  not  quite  inaccessible  to  a  large  bribe 
in  payment  of  a  peijuiy.  The  speech  was  long 
and  able,  and  did  more  for  the  cause  of  the  de- 
fendant than  any  auditor  who  had  heard  the 
evidence  given  by  Hughes,  deemed  possible; 
— it  dwelt  much  on  the  danger  of  admitting  a 
priori  evidencei  however  )fespectable  might  be 
the  party  ofiering  it,  or  whatever  might  be  the 
respect  yielded  to  his  talents  and  probable  pc- 
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netration, — a  respect  eminently  due,  be  con* 
feBsed,  to  Doctor  King, — as  counterbalaiicing 
explicit  testimony,— such  as,  the  counsel  pro- 
ceeded to  say,  he  was  about  to  lay  before  them, 
from  a  gentleman  of  the  legal  profession  who 
had  a  high  stake  on  the  issue,  standing  as  he 
did  amongst  the  most  respectable  practitioners 
of  his  own  rank  in  life ; — whether  more  credit 
was  due  to  him  or  to  a  creature  so  abject  as 
the  unfortunate  and  guilty — let  the  case  termi- 
nate as  it  would,  still  and  irredeemably,  the 
guiliy — Hughes,  whose  deposition  in  that  court 
had  already  produced  so  extraordinary  a  sens» 
ation,  he  left  it  to  their  judgements  to  determine. 
The  name  of  James  Browne  wAs  then  called 
through  the  court, — and  again,  and  again,  it 
was  shouted  by  a  hundred  voices,  catching  up 
the  sound,  but  he  came  not  A  messenger  had 
been  despatched,  Who  shortly  returned  into 
court  with  intelligence  whispered  into  the  ear 
of  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  alone,  who, 
having  Ustened  with  a  countenance  expressive 
of  the  most  unmitigated  anger,  contempt,  and 
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disgnsly  amMnmced  that  the  witnesses  he  had 
expected  to  prodoee^  were  not  to  be  found,  and 
he  should  therefore  detain  the  conzt  no  longer. 
Mr.  Donner  shortly  replied  ;-—4he  learned 
judge  sonuned  up  in  such  a  manner  as  might 
hare  been  expected  from  the  present  aspect  of 
the  case.  He  expressed  to  the  juiy  his  own 
conyiction  that,  guilty  as  Hughes  was,  his  evi- 
dence— the  effect  of  apparently  the  sincerest 
contrition — was  nevertheless  worthy  of  belief. 
He  said,  that  unless  such  evidence — ^whether  the 
effect  of  compunction  or  of  a  desire  of  escaping 
the  punishment  of  crime — ^were  received  and 
relied  on,  the  ends  of  justice  in  numberless 
cases  must  inevitably  be  defeated. — He  repre- 
sented  to  the  jury  the  extraordinary  and  unpa- 
ralleled circumstance  of  the  disappearance  of 
Mr.  Browne  and  his  clerk,  at  the  precise 
moment  when  their  evidence — of  vital  import- 
ance to  the  defendant — was  required,— a  dis- 
appearance which  could  not  possibly  be 
explained  on  the  plea  of  ignorance,  since 
Browne  was  the  attorney  employed  to  de- 
fend the  present  action.     In  conclusion,  the 
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leanied  judge  stated  the  law  of  the  case,  and 
left  the  juiy  to  consider  their  yerdict. 

The  jury  did  not  find  it  necesary  to  leave 
their  box.  After  a  consultation  that  lasted  a 
very  few  minutes,  which  were  apparently 
occupied  rather  in  collecting  opinions  than 
debating  them, — ^the  verdict  was  announced, — 
as  the  whole  court  had  expected  firom  the 
moment  of  Browne's  disappearance  being 
discovered, — for  the  plaintiff. 


When  Edmund  Alvaley  took  possession  of  his 
inheritance,  he  found  that  he  had  been  de- 
spoiled of  all  the  disposable  portion  of  it  As 
soon  as  the  action  against  Stewart  was  insti- 
tuted, that  worthy,  preparing  for  the  worst, 
had  sold  out  of  the  funds  to  the  amount  of 
many  thousands,  and  had  denuded  the  most 
thickly-wooded  parts  of  the  estate  of  their 
finest  timber.  Whither  he  betook  himself 
on  the  discovery  of  his  appalling  crime,  is 
not  to  this  day  divulged;  but  wherever  he  may 
be,  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  the  adroit  Mr. 
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Browne,  and  the  clerk  worthy  of  such  a  master, 
are  his  companions.  It  is  possible  they  may, 
at  this  time,  be  members  of  that  honourable 
fraternity  in  America  of  which  Rowland 
Stephenson  and  Sheriff  Parkins  are  such 
brilliant  ornaments.  This,  however,  is  mere 
conjecture* 

Dormer-^the  excellent  brother — was  abund- 
antly repaid  for  all  his  exertions,  by  wit- 
nessing the  exquisite  happiness  of  his  sister, 
when  placed  in  that  sphere  she  was  bom  to 
adorn.  The  adored  wife, — the  tender  mother, 
— the  exemplary  mistress, — the  venerated 
firiend, — the  accomplished  companion, — she 
still  6nds  the  felicity  of  her  life  in  the  bosom 
of  her  fiimily,  and  prefers  the  quiet  retirement 
of  Alvaley  to  all  the  splendours  of  her  mansion 
in  Grosvenor  Square.  She  recalls  the  period  of 
distress  with  that  satisfiu^tion  which  results  from 
a  consciousness  of  having  worthily  endured  it, 
and  is  thankful  to  the  Fh>vidQnce  who  inflicted 
it,  since,  by  passing  through  the  fiery  ordeal, 
the  character  of  her  beloved  husband  has  been 
strengthened   and  elevated*      Discarding  all 
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the  levities  of  youth,  he  is  now  fulfilling  his 
career  as  the  bountiful  landlord  of  a  numerous 
tenantiy, — Ihe  judicious  fitther  of  a  large 
family, — the  patron  of  indigent  merit, — ^the 
fosterer  of  modest  genius, — and  an  enlightened 
member  of  that  senate  on  whose  decisions 
depend  the  interests  of  the  countless  millions 
of  proud  Britain  and  her  colonies.  Dormer, 
brought  under  distinguished  notice  by  his 
successful  exertions  in  the  important  trial, 
is  rapidly  rising  to  eminence,  and  sees  before 
him  the  perspective  of  the  highest  honours 
of  his  profession.  Still  unmarried,  he  has 
declared  himself  capable  of  a  vacillation  of 
purpose,  veiy  unusual  in  his  decided  character, 
inasmuch  as  having  originaUy  intended  to 
acquire  a  fortune  for  his  godson,  he  says  he 
feels  justified,  as  matters  stand,  in  leaving 
him  to  the  poverty  of  Alvaley  House,  and  the 
appurtenanceiL  thereunto  belonging,  whilst  he 
takes  his  nieces  under  his  especial  patronage. 
If  life  be  spared  him,  a  noble  fortune  will 
eventuaUy  reward  his  toils, — the  foundation 
of  which  he  declares, — for  without  some  such 
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luck  J  ciicumstancey  all  his  talent»  and  all  his 
acuteness  might  have  escaped  notice, — is  to 
be  traced  to  that  happy  suggestion  of  his 
genius,  which  led  him  to  suspect  the  validity 
of  an  unjust  Will. 


THE    SUTTEE. 


THE  SUTTEE. 


In  the  annals  of  eastern  historj, — of  the  worUts 
hisiorjy — there  is  not  amongst  the  records  of 
those  who  have  ruled  mankind,  one  name  en- 
rolled more  purely,  more  truly  glorious,  than 
that  of  Ahalya  Baee,  who^  for  thirty  years,  ex- 
ercised supreme  power  over  that  part  of  central 
India  which  constituted  the  possessions  of  the 
Holkar  family. 

Intimate  as  our  relations  are  with  that  remote 
country — ^when  scarcely  a  house  of  distinction 
but  has  a  son  or  a  relative  running  his  career 
there, — one  would  suppose  that  the  chief  parts 
of  its  history  would  be  fiimiliar  to  us  all, — that 
the  names  of  its  heroes  and  heroines  would  be 
at  least  as  well  known  to  us  as  those  of  the 
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uolirBXB  of  the  opposite  continent ;  but  so  far 
is  this  from  being  the  actual  state  of  things, 
^At  it  is  apprehended,  notwithstanding  the 
iabonrs  of  that  distinguished  and  lamented 
fiiend  of  India,  Sir  John  Malcolm,  there  are 
few,  even  amongst  the  well  educated  and  well 
informed  of  Great  Britain,  to  whom  the  name 
of  Ahalya  Baee — celebrated  as  it  is  in  India 
firom  the  Himalaya  to  Cape  Comorin, — vene- 
rated by  all  sects, — ^respected  by  all  parties — is 
not  absolutely  unknown.  And  yet  the  story  of 
her  life  pourtrays  a  character  the  more  interest- 
ing, because  it  exhibits  the  triumph  of  intellect 
and  principle  over  the  most  adverse  combina- 
tion of  moral  and  physical  circumstances. 

The  wife  and  the  mother  of  a  sovereign,  she 
succeeded  to  the  government  on  the  decease  of 
her  only  son,  whose  existence — stained  as  it  was 
by  profligacy  and  shaded  by  imbecility — ^pro- 
bably  caused  Ahalya  Baee  more  sorrow  than 
his  death.  Her  daughter,  married  into  another 
&mily,  was,  by  the  usage  of  the  Hindus,  de- 
prived of  all  claims  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
supreme  power.    Without  opposition,  there- 
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fore,  Ahalya  Baee  assumed  the  reins  of  govern*' 
nienty  and  by  her  almost  unexampled  pru« 
dence  and  wisdom,  secured  not  only  the  affec- 
tion of  her  own  subjects,  but  the  admiration-^ 
the  veneration  of  the  whole  Indian  continent 

^'  It  appears  extraordinary/'  says  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  ^^  how  she  had  mental  and  bodily 
powers  to  go  through  with  the  labours  which 
she  imposed  upon  herself;  and  which,  from  the 
age  of  thirty  to  that  of  sixty,  when  she  died, 
were  unremitted.  The  hours  gained  from  the 
affairs  of  the  state  were  all  given  to  acts  of 
devotion  and  charity ;  and  a  deep  sense  of  re- 
ligion appears  to  have  strengthened  her  mind 
in  the  performance  of  her  worldly  duties.  She 
used  to  say,  that  '  she  deemed  herself  answer- 
able to  God  for  every  exercise  of  power,'  and  in 
the  fiill  spirit  of  a  pious  and  benevolent  mind, 
was  wont  to  exclaim,  when  urged  by  her  mi- 
nisters to  acts  of  extreme  severity,  'Let  us 
mortals  beware  how  we  destroy  the  works  of 
the  Almighty.' 

'^  It  appears  that  she  rose  one  hour  before 
day-break  to  say  her  morning  prayers  and  per* 
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form  the  customary  ceremonies.  She  then  heard 
the  sacred  volumes  of  her  faith  read  for  a  fixed 
period,  distributed  alms,  and  gave  food  in 
person  to  a  number  of  Brahmins.  Her  own 
breakfast  was  then  brought,  which  was  always 
of  vegetable  diet;  for  although  the  rules  of  her 
tribe  did  not  require  it,  she  had  forsworn 
animal  food.  After  breakfast,  she  agam  went 
to  prayers,  and  then  took  a  short  repose ;  after 
rising  from  which,  and  dressing  herself,  she 
went,  about  two  o'clock,  to  her  Durbar  or  Court, 
where  she  usually  remained  tiU  six  in  the  even- 
ing; and  when  two  or  three  hours  had  been 
devoted  to  religious  exercises  and  a  frugal  re- 
past, business  recommenced  about  nine  o'clock, 
and  continued  until  eleven,  at  which  hour  she 
retired  to  rest.  This  course  of  life,  marked  by 
prayer,  abstinence,  and  labour,  knew  little  va- 
riation, except  what  was  occasioned  by  religious 
fasts  and  festivals,  (of  which  she  was  very  ob- 
servant,) and  the  occurrence  of  public  emer- 
gencies  

**  The  fond  object  of  her  life  was  to  promote 
the  prosperity  of  all  around  her;  she  rejoiced. 
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we  are  told,  when  she  saw  bankers,  merchantSy 
farmers,  and  cultivators,  rise  to  affluence ;  and, 
80  far  firom  deeming  their  increased  wealth  a 
ground  of  exaction,  she  considered  it  a  legiti- 
mate claim  to  increased  favour  and  protection, 
....  She  built  religious  edifices,  temples,  and 
dhurmsallas  *,  and  wells,  throughout  the  whole 
of-the  Holkar  possessions  in  Malwa.  But  her 
munificence  was  not  limited  to  her  own  terri- 
tories ;  at  aU  the  principal  places  of  Hindu  pil- 
grimage, including  as  fiur  east  and  west  as 
Juggemath  in  Cuttack,  and  Dwaraca  in  Gu- 
zerat,  and  as  far  north  as  Kedamath  among  the 
snowy  mountains  of  Himalaya,  and  south  as 
Ramiseram,  near  Cape  Comorin,  she  built  holy 
edifices,  maintained  establishments,  and  sent 
annual  sums  to  be  distributed  in  charity. 
.  .  .  .  She  daily  fed  the  poor;  and  on 
particular  festivals  gave  entertainments  to  the 
lower  classes.  During  the  hot  months  of  the 
year,  persons  were  stationed  on  the  roads  to 
supply  travellers  with  water,  and  at  the  com- 

*  Phoai  of  rat  for  timT«IIen. 
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mencement  of  the  cold  season,  she  gave  clothes 
to  great  numbers  of  her  dependents,  and  to  in- 
firm people.     Her  feelings  of  general  humanity 
were  often  earned  to  an  extraordinary  excess. 
The  beasts  of  the  field,  the  birds  of  the  air,  and 
the  fish  of  the  river,  shared  in  her  compassion; 
portions  of  food  were  allotted  to  them,  and  the 
peasant  near  Mhyur  used,  in  hot  days,  to  see 
his  yoke  of  oxen  stopped  during  their  labour 
to  be  refreshed  by  water  brought  by  a  servant 
of  Ahalya  Baee;  while  fields  she  had  pur- 
chased, were  covered  with  flocks  of  birds,  that 
had  been  justly,  as  Ahalya  Baee  observed, 
driven   by   cultivators   from   destroying  their 
grain,  on  which  the  latter  depended  for  their 
own  sustenance. 

'<  We  may  smile  at  such  universal  sympathy, 
and  perhaps  censure  the  bigotry  which  be- 
stowed on  Brahmins  the  largest  share  of  her 
charity,  and  wasted  the  treasures  of  a  state  in 
the  erection  and  maintenance  of  edifices  in  dis- 
tant lands ;  but  it  was  well  asked  by  an  intelli- 
gent Brahmin,  (to  whom  this  remark  was  ad- 
dressed,) '  whether  Ahalya  Baee,  by  spending 
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double  the  money  on  an  anny  that  she  did  in 
charity  and  good  works,  could  have  preserved 
her  country  for  above  thirty  years  in  a  state  of 
profound  peace,  while  she  rendered  her  sub- 
jects happy  and  herself  adored  ?  No  person/ 
he  added,  *  doubts  the  sincerity  of  her  piety ; 
but  if  she  had  merely  possessed  worldly 
wisdom,  she  could  have  devised  no  means  so 
admirably  adapted  to  effect  the  object  I  was,* 
this  person  concluded,  '  at  one  of  the  principal 
offices  at  Poona*  during  the  last  years  of  her 
administration,  and  know  well  what  feelings 
were  excited  by  the  mere  mention  of  her  name. 
Among  the  princes  of  her  own  nation,  it  would 
have  been  looked  upon  as  sacrilege  to  have  be- 
come her  enemy,  or,  indeed,  not  to  have  de- 
fended her  against  any  hostile  attempts.  She 
was  considered  by  all  in  the  same  light  The 
Nizam  of  the  Deckan  and  Tippoo  Sultaun 
granted  her  the  same  respect  as  the  Paishwah ; 
and  Mahommedans  joined  with  Hindus  in 
prayers  for  her  long  life  and  prosperity.**' 
Such  was  the  extraordinary  woman  whose 

VOL.  II.  H 
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last  years  were  embittered  by  the  most  cruel 
trial  that  can  afflict  the  female  heart 

It  has  been  already  said,  that  she  succeeded 
to  the  government  of  her  territories  on  the  death 
of  her  only  son.  Her  daughter,  Muchta  Baee, 
was,  therefore,  the  sole  claimant  on  her  affec- 
tion, and  that  affection  appears  to  have  been 
strong  as  might  be  expected  from  this  circiun- 
stance.  But  the  daughter  was  as  unfortunate 
in  losing  her  offspring  as  her  mother,  and  was 
deprived,  like  her,  of  an  only  son  just  as  he 
arrived  at  manhood.  Scarcely  a  year  had 
elapsed  after  this  fatal  event,  when  the  stroke 
was  redoubled  by  the  death  of  her  husband. 
In  the  depth  of  her  anguish  she  saw  only  one 
gleam  of  consolation, — to  die.  To  expire  on 
the  funeral  pjnre  of  her  husband  presented  to 
her  view  not  only  an  escape  from  the  desolate 
life  before  her,  but  a  means  of  rendering  her 
memory  glorious  amongst  her  people.  To  il- 
lustrate her  religion  by  voluntarily  submitting 
to  its  most  terrific  rite,  awakened  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  devotee,  and  shrouded,  if  it  did  not  sootlie, 
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the  sufferings  of  the  bereaved  woman.    That 
such  a  resolution  should  be  hailed  with  delight, 
and  encouraged  by  every  possible  exhortation, 
by  the  priests  to  whom  it  was  announced,  can 
excite  no  surprise.    Even  the  most  faithful  and 
attached  of  the  attendants   of  the   widowed 
and  childless  mother,  ventured  not  to  utter  one 
word  of  dissuasion.     Fettered  by  their  own 
most  potent  superstition,  they  dared  not  inter- 
pose to  prevent  the  performance  of  a  sacrifice 
which  they  deemed  one  of  its  most  solemn  acts. 
But  there  was  yet  one  who  had  courage  to 
exert  every  energy  of  her  wondrous  mind  to 
avert  so  fatal  a  calamity.     Ahalya  Baee  heard 
with  a  horror  that  is  reserved  for  the  bosom  of 
a  mother  who  watches  the  approaching  death 
of  her  only  child,  the  determination  to  which 
her  daughter  had  been  wrought  by  despair. 
Without  a  moment's  delay  she  hastened  to  her 
presence ;  but  when  she  met  with  the  solemn 
stedfast  gaze  of  Muchta  Baee, — saw  the  com- 
posed  fixedness  of  her  features,— the  stem  and 
resolute  compression  of  her  lips, — the  heart  of 
that  brave  woman,  whose  mental  strength  had 
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.  jsred  so  much,  quailed  within  her. 

Ajt  that  she  had  to  cope  with  a  power 

'^  to  her  own; — that  the  victim   who 

^l  from  encountering  the   sorrows   of  a 

Aifle/f  ^^^^  ^^^  sought  refuge  in  death,  had 

^g2]cti£ed  to  herself  her  weakness  by  beholding 
ii  as  a  hallowed  sacrifice, — that  she  viewed  her- 
self as  a  martyr  to  her  religion,  and  was  be- 
yond  the    reach    of   the    appeal    of   earthlj 
affections. 

Nevertheless  Ahalya  Baee,  who  felt  that  the 
dearest  object  of  her  love  was  about  to  be  lost 
to  her  for  ever,  relinquished  not  her  design. 
Approaching  her  daughter,  and  clasping  her 
cold  hand  within  her  own,  she  gazed  on  her 
tearfully,  with  that  look  of  silent  sorrow,  which 
pleads  so  forcibly  with  the  human  heart. 

There  was  a  long  silence,  but  the  watchful 
eye  of  her  mother  saw,  that  the  countenance  of 
her  child  lost  its  rigidity,  as  she  shrank  beneath 
the  intensity  of  that  appealing  gaze.  And 
Ahalya  Baee  ventured  to  hope  ! 

**  Thou  wilt  not  leave  me,  last  hope  of  my 
age!**    she  said  at  length; — ^'^  I  know  thou 
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wilt  not ! — ^Thou  wert  ever  kind  and  duteous, 
and  thou  wilt  not  render  utterly  desolate  the 
bosom  that  bore  thee.** 

The  composure  of  the  daughter  returned. 
**  Is  it  my  pious  mother,**  she  said  half  reproach- 
fully, '^  who  would  urge  her  child  to  cast 
dishonour  on  her  religion, — to  repent  her  of 
the  sacrifice  she  has  rowed, — to  shrink  back 
as  if  the  fear  of  death  appalled  her? — No, 
mother,  no! — Leave  me  to  my  resolution; — 
do  not  attempt  to  cast  away  my  glory  firom 
me." 

'*  And  yet,  oh  bethink  thee,  sole  remnant  of 
my  house ! — ^Whom  is  it  thou  art  quitting  ? 
—Thy  most  pitiable  mother ! — For  what  dost 
thou  desert  her  ? — For  the  cold  grave  ! — Why 
dost  thou  seek  it? — ^Because  thou  hast  not 
courage  to  live  on  in  the  darkness  and  loneli- 
ness to  which  thou  dost  not  hesitate  to  devote 
her  for  ever.** 

"  Not  so,  my  mother,**  said  Muchta  Baee, 
firmly,  '^  I  leave  thee  with  a  whole  people  for 
thy  children;— surrounded  by  the  love  and 
gratitude  of  thy  nation,  thou  wilt  find  consola- 
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^  hsa  of  one  poor  woman.    Long 
'^"i^  reaped  fimits  from  the  tree  of  fame, 
.  j^g  may  thy  hand  pluck  them ! — ^Thou 
^  parent  of  a  multitude.** 
**  Mock  me  not ! "  said  Ahalya  Baee,  majesti- 
^jir ;  "  my  duty  I  have  done, — my  duty  I  trill 
do,  even  in  my  despair ; — my  subjects  I  pro- 
tect ; — ^the  poor  I  cherish ;  but  where  rests  the 
love  of  a  mother  ?—>Is  it  not  on  the  head  of  her 
only    child? — Sovereignty   is    labour; — affec- 
tion is  its  solace  and  its  source ! — Child  of  my 
husbandy — sister  of  my  unhappy  son, — firuit  of 
my  womb, — ^leave  me  not  !'* 

Muchta  Baee  was  fearfully  moved, — tears 
rolled  down  her  quivering  cheeks,  and  fell  on 
the  bosom  of  her  mother,  against  which  her 
head  now  leaned.  **  What  wouldst  thou  of 
me,  oh  my  mother !  **  she  cried,  in  accents 
broken  by  her  deep  emotion*  ''  Wouldst  thou 
keep  me  from  my  husband  and  my  child, — 
condenm  me  to  the  bitter  life  of  widowhood, 
— to  childless  age, — to  unhonoured  death  ? 
Wouldst  thou  have  me  the  scorn  of  every  wor- 
shipper of  the  gods,  in  that  I  published  abroad 
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my  resolution  to  dedicate  myself  to  death,— 
and  shrunk  from  the  fulfilment  of  my  vow 
when  the  time  for  it  drew  nigh  ?  ** 

"  Heed  not  the  words  of  the  multitude, — 
look  into  thine  own  bosom ! — Listen  if  thou 
hearest  not  a  voice  there  which  tells  thee  to 
live  for  the  living,  not  die  for  the  dead  who 
heed  it  not !— Behold  me,"  she  cried,  suddenly 
prostrating  herself  at  her  daughter's  feet, 
— ^'  behold  me  humbled  to  the  dust  before 
thee  ! — As  a  mother  I  implore  thee, — as  a 
fellow-worshipper  I  adjure  thee,  as  thou  re- 
verest  thy  god, — Cleave  me  not  alone  and 
desolate  in  my  age  ! " 

Muchta  Baee  had  arisen  as  soon  as  her 
mother  had  thrown  herself  into  this  attitude  of 
humiliation.  As  the  scene  became  more  pain- 
ful it  seemed  as  if  her  energy  to  meet  it 
increased.  Iler  spirit  strengthened  itself  with 
the  reflection,  that  these  were  the  accompa- 
nying trials  which  would  the  more  adorn  the 
sacrifice  she  was  about  to  ofier,  and  affec- 
tionate  as  she   was  in  her  general  manner, 
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at  this  dreadful  moment  she  was   cahn  and 
resolved. 

'^  My  mother,  afflict  me  no  more ; — I  beseech 
thee,  let  us  part  in  peace,**  she  said  tenderly,  but 
with  composure.  **  •  Thou  art  old,  mother,  and 
a  few  years  will  end  thy  pious  life.  My  only 
child  and  husband  are  gone,  and  when  thou 
followest,  life,  I  feel,  will  be  insupportable; 
but  the  opportunity  o(  terminating  it  with 
honour,  will  then  have  passed.  Bless  my  pur- 
pose, oh  my  mother,  and  leave  me  to  myself.** 

Ahalya  Baee  had  not  strength  to  prolong  this 
terrible  interview.  Prayers  and  reasoning  were 
equally  unavailing  to  shake  a  resolution 
founded  on  such  feelings  as  Muchta  Baee*s — 
sanctified  by  her  superstition, — encouraged  by 
the  priests  whom  she  held  in  the  highest 
reverence.  The  unhappy  mother,  therefore, 
passed  the  interval  that  remained,  in  medi- 
tation, and  the  performance  of  those  acts  of 
devotion  which  occupied  so  large  a  portion  of 
her  life. 

*  Sir  John  Maloolm. 
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Being  unable  to  prevent  the  appalling  sacri- 
fice, she  resolved  to  witness  it.  Gathering 
strength  from  her  despair,  she  fancied  she 
might  perhaps  share  the  feelings  which  ani- 
mated her  daughter,  if  she  saw  her  sustained 
by  them  in  the  very  act  of  immolation. 
Affecting  a  composure  which  she  had  not, 
she  insisted  on  assuming  her  place  in  the 
procession  that  was  to  attend  the  victim,  and 
with  a  step  tolerably  firm  she  assumed  her 
position  near  the  funeral  pyre. 

Her  countenance  not  only  placid,  but  illumi- 
nated with  a  feverish  radiance  that  expressed  a 
strange  triumph,  Muchta  Baee  thrice  walked 
round  the  fatal  pile,  throwing  flowers  amongst 
the  thronging  crowd,  which  every  individual 
treasured  as  sacred  relics.  The  eye  of  her 
mother  never  wandered  firom  her,  and 
as  the  scene  advanced,  her  calmness  for- 
sook her  so  much,  that  she  was  compelled 
to  lean  for  support  on  the  two  Brahmins  who 
were  on  either  side  of  her.  At  length  the 
preparatory  rites  were  finished; — the  widow 
bad  ascended  the  pyre,  and  sat  with  the  dead 
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body  of  her  husband  in  her  arms.  The  torch 
was  applied,  and  a  bright  blaze  glowed 
around  her.  With  the  strength  of  a  maniac, 
the  hapless  mother  endeavoured  to  escape 
from  the  restraining  grasp  of  her  Brahminical 
attendants.  The  triumphant  shouts  of  the 
crowd, — the  dissonant  crashing  of  Tarioos 
loud  instruments  of  music, — scarcely  drowned 
her  piercing  screams.  In  her  intolerable 
anguish  she  *  gnawed  her  hands,  unable 
to  liberate  them  from  the  persons  by  whom 
she  was  holden.  Madness  seemed  to  have 
seized  her,  and  the  most  bigoted  of  the  wit- 
nesses of  that  scene  wished,  that  the  agony 
could  have  been  spared  the  woman  so  univer- 
sally revered. 

By  degrees  her  violent  anguish  sank  into  a 
quiet  approaching  to  torpor.  She  joined  in 
the  ceremony  of  bathing  with  others  in  the 
Nerbuddah,  when  the  bodies  were  entirely  con- 
sumed, probably  awake  to  the  wish  of  not 
shocking  the  prejudices  of  her  people.  In  the 
retirement  of  her  palace  she  indulged  her  pro- 

*  Sif  John  Mftlflolm* 
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found  grief,  and  for  three  days  took  little  sus- 
tenance, preserving  a  perfect  silence.  The  cares 
of  her  government, — the  recollection  of  the 
duties  she  had  still  to  perform,  roused  her  at 
length ;  and  perhaps  no  grief,  however  intense, 
but  must  yield  to  the  necessity  of  constant 
mental  exertion  and  incessant  occupation.  By 
degrees  her  sorrow  assumed  the  gentler  form  of 
a  desire  to  honour  the  memory  of  the  lost;  and, 
under  her  directions,  a  splendid  monument  was 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  dead.  Not  daring 
to  infringe  the  institutions  of  her  religion  by 
issuing  a  positive  prohibition  of  the  perform- 
ance of  the  sacrifice  which  rendered  her  child- 
less, she  had  yet  essayed  every  other  human 
means  of  preventing  it.  Her  devotion — if  the 
superstition  in  which  she  believed,  deserves 
that  name — ^had  not  made  her  insensible  to  the 
demands  of  natural  affection,  and  she  ceased 
not  to  number,  amongst  the  severest  trials  of 
her  existence,  the  suttee  of  her  only  daughter. 
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It  waa  towards  the  close  of  the  short  twilight 
that  separates  day  from  night  in  India; — the 
young  moon  was  just  rising  above  the  eastern 
horizon,  the  red  tint  of  her  birth  gradually 
sinking  into  the  pure  white  that  characterises 
her,  as  she  becomes  more  fully  visible; — the 
west  still  glowed  with  the  pale  gold  and  rose- 
colour  with  which  the  setting  sim  so  gloriously 
terminates  his  daily  career  in  the  East; — a 
gentle  breeze  rufBed  the  leaves  of  the  mango- 
grove  that  grew  a  little  to  the  south  of  the 
palace  of  Sirdhana ;  the  chirping  of  the  night- 
insects,  and  the  flapping  of  the  wings  of  the 
night-birds,  were  the  only  sounds  that  violated 
the  silence   of  the  thick   tope,  beneath  the 
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shadow  of  which,  two  young  lovers  were  ex- 
changing their  vows. 

They  were  very  young, — the  maiden  perhaps 
had  scarcely  numbered  fourteen  summers, — 
and  in  her  face  there  was  a  timidity  that  a 
strange  eye  would  have  attributed  to  the  deli- 
cacy of  her  modesty,  which  blushed  for  the 
passion  it  had  ventured  to  indulge.  Unhappily, 
the  profession  of  the  girl  must  have  rendered 
those  blessed  feelings  unknown  to  her; — ^the 
holiness  of  her  love  was  derived  solely  from  its 
depth  and  its  fidelity ; — it  had  imparted  to  her 
mind  every  better  thought  that  dwelt  there ;  it 
had  purified  what  education  and  habit  had 
tended  to  corrupt ;  for,  alas !  what  of  profligacy 
could  appear  strange  to  the  understanding  of 
an  unhappy  natch  girl,  whose  vocation  is  al- 
most universally  connected  with  depravity,  and 
whose  escape  from  it  had  been  the  efiect  solely 
of  the  accident  of  the  Begum  Sumroo's  favour, 
in  whose  service  she  was,  and  whose  jealous 
guardianship  of  all  her  women  was  as  available 
for  their  preservation,  as  if  it  had  originated  in 
the  loftiness  of  her  own  virtue  ? 
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The  young  man  wore  ihe  uniform  of  an 
officer  of  the  Begum's  guards.  His  years  were 
just  enough  to  give  an  appearance  of  firmness 
and  manliness  to  a  figure  somewhat  more  mus- 
cular than  that  of  his  countrymen  generally, 
but  not  so  many  as  to  deprive  his  features  of 
that  expression  of  ingenuousness  which  so 
rarely  survives  an  initiation  into  the  chicanery 
of  public  life.  And  Codend  stood  high  in  the 
favour  of  his  mistress, — so  high,  indeed,  that  in 
that  eminence  lay  the  source  of  all  his  fears  and 
his  forebodings.  As  to  Tarzah,  if  she  had 
dreamt  how  distinguishing  was  that  favour,  she 
also  might  have  trembled  at  the  rash  passion 
which  threatened  to  cross  its  course.  But  to 
her  partial  mind,  the  rapid  promotion  which 
had  elevated  Codend,  the  simple  sipahi,  into 
Codend  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  royal 
guards,  seemed  but  the  natural  result  of  those 
thousand  merits  which  she  believed  as  apparent 
to  other  eyes  as  to  her  own.  And  for  that 
timidity  which  now  rendered  her  manner  rest- 
less, and  her  speech  broken,  it  resulted  only 
from  her  conviction,  that  her  mistress  would 
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^^     figit  mih  her  displeasure  the  attach- 
^  /tn'o  people,  each  of  whom  her  favour 
'^Lue/ited,  but  between  whose  lots  that  par- 
.  r,Y/  bad  made  so  wide,  so  impassable,  a  dis- 
fificdon. 
The  Begum  Sumroo,  admired  aa  she  was  by 
all  the  people,  was  more  dreaded  than  beloved. 
In  person   this  extraordinary  female  did  not 
reach  the  middle  size ;  her  features,  however, 
were  beautiful,  and  their  expression  gave  her 
an  air  of  command  and  distinction  which  might 
seem  almost  incompatible  with  her  diminutive 
figure.     Her  eyes  were  splendid,  even  in  that 
land  where  the  darkest  and  most  brilliant  orbs 
lighten  at  least  half  the  faces  that  meet  the 
view.      Their    character,    however,    was    not 
pleasing; — their  loftiness  partook  of  fierceness; 
their  penetration  was  shaded  with  a  sinister 
acuteness.     Her  voice  was  commanding  and 
not  without  melody,  which  aided  very  much 
the  efifect  of  her  conversation,  distinguished  in 
itself  for  great  talent,  and  an  accuracy  of  ob- 
servation too  often  perverted  to  bad  ends.   Her 
courage  was  of  the  highest  order,  far  beyond 
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that  which  characterises  the  generality  of  the 
stronger  sex  in  India.  Her  husband  had  fallen 
in  a  conflict  with  the  Mahrattas,  and  the 
Eastern  heroine  had  gallantly  placed  herself 
at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  led  them  on  to 
battle  with  an  enemy  far  superior  in  numbers. 
Venerated  by  her  subjects,  therefore,  on  both 
these  accounts, — her  intellect  and  her  prowess, 
— she  carried  her  despotism  to  the  very  verge 
of  human  sufferance,  and  perpetrated  atrocities 
which  fortunately  in  this  age  can  stain  the 
annals  of  no  monarch  but  an  oriental  or  a 
Russian. 

The  secret  interviews  of  the  lovers  were  not 
of  frequent  occurrence,  but  their  public  meet- 
ings, constrained  as  they  were,  were  not  with- 
out interest.  That  vigilance  must  be  indeed 
incessant  which  they  could  not  elude  even  to 
the  indulgence  of  an  occasional  glance  ! — ^The 
very  song  which  she  was  engaged  in  singing, 
afforded  Tarzah  an  expressive  vehicle  for  the 
declaration  of  her  feelings.  When  she  poured 
forth  her  declarations  of  passion,  how  intelli- 
gible the  momentary  glance  of  her  eye  rendered 
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it  to  her  lover,  that  her  heart  was  then 
itself  known  to  his ! — ^And  when  she  solicited 
the  return  of  that  extreme  passion,  did  not 
Codend  understand  that  he  was  that  lover,  and 
did  not  the  lightning  flash  of  his  kindling  eye 
tell  her  that  her  feelings  were  understood  and 
reciprocated  ? — Yes ; — even  in  the  very  pre- 
sence of  the  begum,— even  by  means  of  those 
very  amusements  celebrated  for  her  pastime,"— 
there  was  an  intercommunication  of  love  be- 
tween Tarzah  and  her  too  distinguished  lover. 

"  I  would  that  this  night  were  well  over  ! " 
said  Tarzah,  as  she  gazed  upwards  at  the  moon, 
bright  and  still  brighter,  throwing  its  lovely 
beams  on  her  garments  glittering  with  gold 
and  silver.' — '^  It  is  hateful  to  me  at  all  times, 
Codend,  to  be  where  thou  art  and  yet  so  far 
apart  from  thee ! — How  I  envy  the  meanest  man 
that  is  within  hearing  of  thy  voice,  or  to  whom 
thy  words  are  addressed  ! — Oh,  that  this  night 
were  past ! " 

**  But  wherefore  ? "  said  Codend.—"  This  is 
not  a  darker  night  than  a  hundred  others  through 
which  we  have  passed  without  bitterness.    The 
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Stan  are  becoming  more  and  more  numerous,  and 
for  thine  own  particular  star,  Tarzah " 

"  Ay ! — mine  mtn  star^^it  is  there,  thou 
seest, — ^yonder—on  the  very  verge  of  the  hori- 
zon,— the  only  spot  in  the  vast  heaven  shadowed 
by  a  cloud ; — what  a  dark  mass  threatens  to 
engulph  it,  long  before  its  setting,  thou  wilt  ob- 
serve, near  as  it  is  to  its  going  down  !— Shield 
me,  Codend  ! — ^how  is  it  that  I  fieuicy  the  face 
of  the  begum  is  looking  down  on  us  even 
through  the  darkness  of  that  thick  and  threaten- 
ing cloud?" 

^^  Thou  art  becoming  infected  with  the  follies 
of  the  Zenanah,"  said  Codend ;  but  he  spoke 
soothingly,  for  the  cheek  of  the  girl  was  so  pale 
as  to  attest  the  reality  of  her  fears.  *'  Hath  not 
the  kindness  of  the  begum  been  of  late  redoubled 
on  thee  ? — ^What  is  there  that  should  trouble 
thy  repose  ?  On  what  side  dost  thou  expect 
the  evil  that  menaces  thy  destiny  ?" 

"  Even  from  our  love  !"  interrupted  Tarzah, 
her  voice  subsiding^  and  becoming  even  more 
tremulous. — "  I  know  not  why,  but  that  very 
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kindness  of  which  thou  hast  spoken,  seems  to 
me  more  fearful  than  reproof.  When  I  stand 
in  the  begum^s  presence,  her  glance  is  ever  on 
me,  and  those  searching  eyes  seem  to  wrest 
from  me  the  secret  I  would  preserve  at  the 
hazard  of  my  life.  At  such  moments,  methinks 
to  escape  from  that  pursuing  glance  I  would 
flee  even  from  thee,  Codend  I — And  then  when 
she  speaks  to  me, — ^her  words  are  all  favour,  in 
truth,  but  her  voice, — oh,  Codend  ! — ^that  voice 
seems  to  wither  every  hope  that  fain  would 
flourish  within  me  ! '' 

^^  This  is  altogether  weakness !  '*  said  Codend 
with  tender  chiding.  '^  Conscious  that  thou 
harbourest  in  thy  bosom  feelings  and  thoughts 
which  thou  wouldst  conceal,  is  it  not  according 
to  the  course  of  human  nature  that  thou  shouldst 
shrink  from  every  eye  that  would  look  on  thee  ? 
Trust  me,  it  is  a  penalty  we  all  pay  for  mys- 
tery,— I  amongst  others." 

^^  Then  thou  too  hast  had  thy  misgivings ! " 
said  Tarzah  gazing  earnestly  in  her  lover's  face. 
'^  But  to   thee  there  is  nothing  dark  in  the 
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begum^s  kindness.  On  thee  her  eye  shines  as 
a  sun  of  favour. — I  never  saw  it  averted — never, 
never  threatening." 

"  Safer  perhaps  either  than But  come, 

Tarzah,  let  us  not  waste  the  hour  in  gloom. 
Such  moments  as  these  are  too  rarely  within 
our  grasp  to  be  thrown  away." 

"  Alas,"  said  the  girl,  "  I  confess  to  thee, 
Codend,  that  my  heart  cannot  cast  away  the 
black  garment  that  shrouds  it.  These  glitter- 
ing trappings  look  to  me  more  melancholy  than 
the  midnight,  and  beneatli  them  thou  may'st 
feel  my  heart  beating  as  if  nothing  less  than 
death  could  quiet  it" 

Ere  the  lover  could  reply,  he  caught  the 
well  known  signal  of  their  parting.  lie  whis- 
pered one  word  of  hope  and  encouragement  in 
the  ear  of  his  mistress,  and  swiftly  and  silently 

disappeared  in  the  depths  of  the  thicket. 

•         ♦        «         •         "»         ♦ 

A  hundred  lights  were  in  the  hall,  and  the 
begum  sat  surrounded  by  her  court.  The 
natch  had  commenced^  and  the  steps  of  the 
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j^ia  almost  imperceptible  motion, 
^^"^^iie  senses  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
^\laif^S  perfimies  (hat  impregnated  the 
^^^pbere.    Tarzah  was  there,— the  leader  of 
performance,   covered    with   a   thousand 
^jiins  which  fastened  the  eyes  of  the  g^ers 
ffitb  their  dazzling  preeminence.     Codend  oc- 
cupied his   usual   station,  but  never  had  his 
gaze  been  more  fearlessly  fixed  on  his  mistress 
than  now, — never  before  had  his  passion  so 
entirely  overmastered  his  consciousness  of  the 
presence  in  which  he  was   standing.      How 
could  he  be  cautious  who,  in  the  wild  impulse 
of  that  intoxicating  moment,  might  even  have 
denied  its  necessity  ?     His  soul  was  filled  with 
Tarzah,  and  he  followed  every  motion  of  her 
graceful  form  with  burning  eyes  and  shortened 
breath,  as  if  none  were  there  to  witness,  or  as 
if  he  desired  the  testimony  of  the  assembled 
world.     There  was  no  mistaking  the  senti- 
ments   which  thus   shone    in    every  feature. 
The  youngest  in  that  presence  might  have  read 
them;    how  then  could  she  fail  to  interpret 
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• 

ihenij  whose  full  glance  rested  alternately  on 
him  and  his  mistress,  with  the  scrutiny  of 
jealousy  and  premeditated  revenge  ? 

Hard  indeed  was  the  task  of  the  unfortunate 
girl.  She  moved  under  the  painful  consci- 
ousness that  the  eye  of  the  begum  was  on  her 
with  an  almost  constant,  a  bright,  but  cold 
gaze,  such  perhaps  as  the  boa  casts  en  its 
unheeding  victim  ere  it  enwreaths  him  in  his 
fiaital  folds.  Once  she  had  glanced  on  the  too 
impassioned  countenance  of  her  lover,  and  even 
that  momentary  look  had,  she  felt,  been  fol- 
lowed by  her  mistress.  She  felt  as  if  an 
invisible  chain  were  around  her,  fettering  her 
motions  and  dragging  her  onwards  to  some- 
thing so  darkly  terrible  that  it  became  more 
appalling  from  its  shapelessness.  Her  voice 
trembled  as  she  proceeded  with  the  song;  her 
limbs  no  longer  obeyed  the  guidance  of  her 
wiU;  and  the  least  observant  of  that  assem- 
blage thought  the  favourite  dancer  had  never  yet 
sunk  so  far  below  the  level  of  her  own  powers. 

Some  deemed  her  ill,  and  thought  if  the 
begum  were  mercifiil,  she  would  sign  for  the 

VOL.  II.  I 
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• 

conclttfiion  of  an  entertainment  to  which  the 
strength  of  the  principal  performer  was  so 
visibly  inadequate.  And  when  the  powerful 
voice  of  the  mistress  of  the  festival,  in  its 
loudest  tones  called  *^  enough  !  ^ — ^they  judged 
it  but  the  effect  of  the  manifest  indisposition  of 
her  £Bivourite« 

Her  hand  was  eittended  towards  Tarzah, 
and  her  eye,  its  very  colour  deepening  with  the 
intensity  of  her  emotions,  was  fixed  on  her. 
'^  Hither  thou  ! " — she  said  in  the  same  deep 
and  almost  unearthly  voice,  and  the  whole 
group  knew  that  the  fiercest  passions  of  that 
unwomanly  heart  were  in  dreadful  conflict. 

Trembling — shrinking, — ^but  not  daring  to 
disobey, — ^pallid  with  the  chill  of  extreme 
terror,  Tarzah  advanced.  She  stood  there  with 
folded  arms  and  downcast  eye,  quailing 
beneath  the  intolerable  gaze  of  her  mistress, 
feeling  her  entire  desolation  in  the  utter  silence 
that  now  brooded  over  that  hall,  so  lately  fiUed 
with  all  the  voluptuous  harmony  of  song,  but 
looking  vfithal  so  lovely  in  her  helplessness,  so 
softly  feminine,  as  confronted  with  the  female 
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despot  whose  ijrwtmj  menaced  her,  that  the 
most  warlike  heart  of  the  assemblage  was 
touched  with  pity,  and  awaited  in  pain  the 
issue  of  the  scene. 

The  begum  allowed  her  victim  to  writhe 
in  the  painful  suspense  of  that  entire  silence, 
during  a  dreadful  interval,  and  her  countenance 
gloomed  with  yet  intenser  wrath.  **  And  thou 
knowest  to  sing  of  love  and  betrayal,  minion !  ** 
she  cried,  her  lip  curling  with  ineffable  scorn. 
**  And  thou  hast  dared,  even  in  our  very  pre- 
sence, to  exchange  lascivious  glances  with  thy 
paramour, — ^nay  to  carry  thy  lewdness  into  the 
recesses  of  the  zenanah  itself ! — Out  on  thee, 
foul  harlot  I  has  thy  shamelessness  emboldened 
thee  to  meet  the  eye  of  thy  mistress,  and  con* 
scious  of  thy  crime,  yet  to  live !  ** 

''  Mercy,  gracious  mother !  ^  said  the  girl, 
according  to  the  custom  of  her  country,  ap- 
plying that  holy  word  to  her  ruthless  supe- 
rior. '^  In  truth  there  uku  no  sin ;  Codend 
knoweth ^ 


**  Silence !  ^  sud  the  deep  voice  of  the  begum, 
and  her  threatening  eyes  lowered  yet  more 

i2 
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gloomily  as  that  name  awakened  fresh  throbs 
of  jealousy;  ^'  we  bandy  not  words  with  thee. 
Ourselves  have  witnessed  thy  abominations,  and 
are  here  not  for  parley,  but  for  doom  !  **  and,  as 
she  uttered  that  boding  word,  two  o(  her 
guards  seized  the  hapless  girl,  still  sustaining 
her  almost  fainting  form  on  that  spot. 

The  begum  waved  her  hand,  and  two  other 
of  her  attendants  advancing,  proceeded  to  raise 
the  centre  stone  of  the  pavement  of  the  hall. 
The  work  was  performed  in  awiiil  silence,  and 
the  eye  of  the  victim  followed  their  operations 
with  the  fascinated  glance  of  a  terror  that  verg- 
ed on  madness.  Hardly  daring  to  admit  the 
gathering  consciousness  of  the  horrors  that 
were  preparing  for  her,  she  endeavoured  to 
excite  herself  to  a  belief  that  anything  so 
darkly  cruel  could  not  be  dealt  by  woman  to 
woman.  Alas  !  the  despotic  sovereign  whose 
authority  had  been  set  at  nought, — the  vaiu 
female  whose  claims  had  been  undervalued, — 
had  no  pity  for  her  who  had  been  the  partner 
of  the  first  crime,  and  the  cause  of  both ! — ^As 
a  queen,  the  begum  was  eager  to  revenge  the 
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insult  to  her  power,-^a8  a  woman^  her  whole 
soul  burned  to  destroy  the  beauty  which  had 

ft 

tempted  a  favoured  one  to  despise  her  own. 

'^  Set  thyself  in  order,  for  thy  chamber  is 
ready !  ^  said  the  begum,  and  her  manner  was 
more  terrific  in  the  calmness  of  her  triumph, 
than  it  had  been  in  the  vehemence  of  her  rage. 

Without  delay  for  one  breathing  moment  in 
the  upper  air,  the  victim  was  laid  in  that  damp 
and  dark  tenement,  and  then  arose  a  shriek  so 
wild,  so  prolonged,  from  its  depth,  that  the 
hearts  of  the  hearers  trembled  as  the  heart  of 
one  man. 

**  Mercy  for  her ! — mercy — ^mercy !  **  shouted 
the  voice  of  Codend,  as  he  rushed  forwards  and 
prostrated  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  begum.^* 
'^  On  me  be  thy  vengeance !  —  mine^  yonder 
tomb !  I  have  deserved  it,--^I  tempted, — I  se- 
duced,— I  betrayed.  Punishment  for  my  crime  V* 

**  Peace,  slave !"  said  the  begum  in  the  im- 
perturbable inflexibility  of  her  purpose.— ^^  I 
will,  that  she  die,  and  that  thou  live!^  that  is 
my  decree  I " 

*  Mara  hoohm  M-^e  lorerdgn*!  fist. 
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*'  It  cannot  be ! — it  must  not  be ! — it  shaU 
not  be  !^  said  the  desperate  lorer.  *'  Are  ye 
men,  and  will  ye  suffer  this  ?  **  he  cried,  address- 
ing the  assembly.  '^  Shall  this  tyranny  never 
have  an  end }  Shall  this  bloodthirstiness  nerer 
be  satiated  ?  Shall  this  woman  continue  to 
gorge  herself  with  victims,  until  death  devour 
her  ? — How  long  will  ye  have  patience — how 
long  ?  *• 

^  Away  with  the  traitor  !**  said  the  begum, 
and  in  a  moment  he  was  hurried  from  her  pre* 
sence. 

But  then  the  irrepressible  feelings  of  (he 
surrounding  crowd  broke  forth.  They  pro- 
strated themselves  before  the  woman-despot, 
and  one  voice  of  supplication  rose  from  the 
suppliants.  In  vain — ^in  vain! — Her  heart 
hardened  itself  the  more  for  the  pleadings  that 
were  arrayed  against  its  purpose,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  court  —  amidst  the  shrieks — 
the  maddened  cries  of  the  victim, — the  st<»e 
was  replaced, — the  tomb  closed  upon  its  living 
tenant 

The  courtiers  withdrew,  but  not  so  termi- 
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nated  their  design  of  rescuing  the  poor  girl 
whom  so  short  a  time  had  withdrawn  from  the 
splendour  of  light  and  youth,  and  plunged  into 
the  dismal  sepulchre.  The  durbar,  where  the 
natch  had  been  celebrated,  opened  into  the 
gardens,  and  access  to  it  of  course  was  easy,  no 
wall  secluding  it,  pillars  united  by  arches  form- 
ing its  boundary.  At  midnight,  therefore, 
when  the  begum  had  retired  to  her  inner 
apartment,  they  resolved  to  open  the  vault  and 
rescue  its  wretched  inmate,  if  indeed  her  ter- 
rors had  not  completed  the  cruel  work  of  the 
murderess  more  rapidly  than  she  herself  had 
calculated.  Relieyed  from  that  dreadful  senti- 
ment which  oppresses  the  human  heart  on 
witnessing  cruelty  it  cannot  prevent,  the  fear- 
stricken  courtiers  breathed  more  freely,  and 
separated  in  the  certainty  that,  ere  the  morn- 
ing dawned,  the  tomb  would  have  been  de- 
frauded of  its  victim. 

But  little  knew  they  of  the  tenacity  with 
which  their  mistress  pursued  her  purpose  to  its 
end.  Suspecting  the  compassionate  design  her 
people  meditated,  she  slumbered  that  night  on 
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^  ^  pt"'^  ^^^  ^^  vault  in  which  the 
^  tdi^  Xarzah  was  numbering  the  moments 

f  h0r  departing  life.  Yes,  she  slumbered 
^jjere,  and  when  the  ear-piercing  shrieks, — the 
frantic  supplications  —  of  the  maddening  girl 
roused  her  ftom  her  rest, — *^  thou  wastest  thy 
prayers  on  the  ear  of  the  wind! — thou  knock- 
est  against  the  breast  of  the  rods !"  she  cried, 
and  as  if  satisfied  with  the  progress  the  woik 
of  her  vengeance  was  making,  she  slumbered 
again! 

And  night  after  night  the  woman-fiend  slept 
there,  until  the  shrieks  subdued  into  moans, 
and  these  became  fainter  and  less  fiiequent, — 
and  at  length,  the  silence  of  death  e\inced 
that  the  sufierings  of  the  victim  had  had  an 
end. 

Codend  had  escaped,  and  thrice  the  life  of 
the  begum  was  attempted  that  year,  by  steel, 
by  poison,  and  by  the  bite  of  the  venomous 
reptile,  and  thrice  had  the  powers  of  evil, 
whom  she  served,  protected  her.  Thrice  also 
had  one  or  other  of  the  courtiers  seen  Codend 
for  an  instant,  and  as  often  had  he  disappeared. 
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AU  the  efforts  of  the  begum  for  his  capture 
were  fruitless,  and  were  at  length  relinquished 
in  despair.  But  to  (his  day  it  is  beUeved,  that 
he  hovers  ever  near  the  scene  of  the  murder  of 
his  beloved,  with  vengeance  in  his  heart,  and 
the  weapon  of  vengeance  in  his  hand ;  and  the 
soothsayers  of  Sirdhana  declare,  that,  although 
he  must  long  wait  for  the  appointed  hour,  *^  he 
will  drain  the  cordial  to  the  dregs  at  last"^ 
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FoRTY-eight  hours  after  the  arrival  of  the  tap- 
pal  *,  which  brought  him  an  European  letter  of 
most  imposing  dimensions.  Lieutenant-colonel 
BemerSi  commanding  a  regiment  of  native  in- 
fantiy,  the  number  of  which  it  is  not  necessarj 
to  particularize,  quitted  the  cantonment  of  Se- 
cunderabad  f ,  and  was  travelling  on  the  road  to 
Madras  with  all  the  expedition  to  which  money 
and  promises  could  bribe  a.set  of  ddk  bearers  |. 
The  object  of  his  journey  was  such  as  must 
have  rendered  even  the  velocity  of  a  steam- 
carriage  slow  compared  with  his  desires.    He 

f  The  cantonment  of  the  Company*!  troope  at  Hyderabad* 
X  A  relay  of  bearers  potted  at  erery  stage,  or  march,  as  ft 
is  called  in  India,  for  those  who  travel  by  d6k  or  post. 
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had  for  six  weeks  expected  the  letter  on  which 
his  movements  depended^  and  he  had  been  in 
possession  of  leave  of  absence  during  at  least 
half  that  period,  for  his  mission  brooked  no 
delay.  His  daughter  had  arrived  at  the  Presi- 
dency from  England^ 

In  that  short  sentence  how  much  food  for  me- 
ditation was  comprised  ! — How  much  of  hope 
and  affection  was  excited ! — ^With  what  fond- 
ness would  a  father's  anticipations  naturally 
dwell  on  his  meeting  with  his  child  !  Would 
her  beauty  and  graces  indeed  answer  his  proud 
expectations  ? — Did  she  resemble  her  mother  ? 
Alas !  that  was  a  question  which  the  heart  of 
Colonel  Bemers  did  not  venture  to  shape  to 

itself. 

His  daughter  was  a  half-caste !  However 
gifted  by  nature,  —  by  an  education  which 
wealth  had  spared  no  cost  to  perfect, — by  love 
liness,  or  by  intellect, — still  a  half-caste,  sub- 
jected to  all  the  stain  and  the  stigma  under 
which  that  unhappy  race  withers,  —  under 
which  its  very  virtues  become  the  instruments 
to  render  that  stigma  less  tolerable. 
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Very  far,  therefore,  were  the  reflections  of 

Colonel  Bemersy  during  his  long  and  solitary 

journey,  £rom    being    altogether  pleasurable. 

He    knew    the    many    mortifications    which 

awaited  the  child  on  whom,  during  the  last 

fifteen  years,  he  had  been  lavishing  his  wealth 

and  his  affections, — mortifications  firom  which 

not  all  his  tenderness  could  save  her.    Even 

her  letters,  which  had  so  long  delighted  him, 

had  never  been  read  without  a  pang  hr  keener 

than  that  which  prolonged  separation  would 

have  inflicted  on  other  fathers.    How  unwise, 

he  felt,  were  those  yearnings  after  the  land 

• 

in  which  her  parent  dwelt,  which  breathed  in 

every  page ! — How  little  knew  she  the  extent 
of  her  own  misfortune !  —  Often  had  Colonel 
Bemers  meditated  on  the  expediency  of  allow- 
ing her  to  remain  longer  in  England,  but  as 
often  the  startling  fact  of  his  inability  to  se- 
cure for  her  any  adequate  provision  in  the 
event  of  his  death,  had  compelled  him  to 
listen  to  the  dictates  of  a  prudence  which 
pointed  out  India  as  the  place  which,  with 
all  its  train  of  evils,  at  least  held  out  the 
probability  of  her  obtaining  a  permanent  es- 
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tablishment  To  Madras,  therefore,  she  had 
been  destined,  and  the  letter  which  informed 
him  of  her  arriTal,  was  foil  of  those  joyous  self- 
gratulations  on  being  indeed  in  the  same  land 
with  her  father,  which  in  the  daughter  were 
so  natural,  —  to  the  parent  so  mingled  with 
pain  and  bitterness. 

But  in  the  first  embrace  of  his  child,  how 
could  he  remember  aught  but  lore  and  peace  7 
She  clung  to  him  with  all  the  uniestrained  af- 
fection of  girlhood,  radiant  in  the  beauty  of 
seventeen, — glowing  with  the  warm  tints  and 
flashing  eyes  of  her  oriental  descent, — ^moving 
with  the  finished  grace  of  her  European  edu- 
cation. In  pride  the  father  gazed  on  her,  and 
forgot,  for  one  brief  moment,  that  he  had  in- 
flicted on  her  the  shame  beneath  which  she  was 
yet  to  bow, — that  she  was  to  shrink  under  the 
influence  of  his  crime. 

At  present  Miss  Bemers  was  a  guest  in  the 
house  of  her  father^s  agent,  a  worthy  and 
wealthy  man,  but  not  sufliciently  influential 
to  render  it  advisable  that  his  young  guest 
should  make  her  d^bui  on  the  theatre  of  east- 
em  society  under  his  protection.    lieutenant- 
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colonel  Bemers,  at  Madras,  was  only  one  of 
the  fifty -two  Lieutenant-colonels  of  Infantry 
who  stand  in  the  way  of  the  promotion  of 
their  juniors.  He  had  but  one  relation  in  the 
world  amongst  the  really  influential  people  of 
that  worshipful  community,  and  she  was  the 
haughty  wife  of  a  distinguished  official  at  the 
head  of  one  of  the  departments.  He  calculated, 
however,  with  great  confidence,  on  her  afford* 
ing  the  patronage  his  girl  would  need,  and 
trusted  that,  being  introduced  under  such 
auspices,  she  would  eventually  form  a  desir- 
able connexion.  But  Colonel  Bemers,  with 
bis  "  up-coimtry "  •  notions,  had  evidently 
reckoned  without  his  host  He  forgot  that  he 
himself  was  nobody  amongst  tl^e  £lite  of  the 
Presidency, — that  his  country -made  coatee 
and  epaulettes  were  so  many  badges  of  insig- 
nificance, drawing  a  strong  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  himsdf  and  the  high  and  mighty 
aristocracy  at  whose  boards,  by  virtue  of  his 
relationship  to  the  lady  before  mentioned,  he 
was  permitted  to  occupy  occasionally  a  vacant 

•  A  name  applied  to  Sutioos  reniote  from  the  Preddency. 
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seat,  promoted,  perhaps,  to  the  honour,  by  the 
accident  of  a  late  refusal. 

However,  Colonel  Bemers,  relying  on  "  the 
force  of  blood,*'  very  courageously  effected  his 
entree  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Alton,  on  one  of 
those. days  on  which  she  had  graciously  conde- 
scended to  withdraw  the  fiat  of  exclusion 
usually  issued  to  her  servants  against  *'  red- 
coats, and  people  in  palanquins.*'  This  piece 
of  good  fortune  was  accompanied  by  another, 
highly  favourable  to  the  Colonel's  designs,—* 
the  lady  was  alone. 

After  the  usual  greetings, — the  more  cordial, 
perhaps,  for  being  thoroughly  insincere, — 
Colonel  Bemers  mentioned  the  arrival  of  his 
daughter,  and  his  anxious  desire  to  procure  for 
her  the  advantage  of  his  fair  cousin's  acquaint- 
ance. 

'^  Ah !  your  daughter,  is  it?"  said  Mrs.  Alton, 
with  praiseworthy  good  humour.  **  I  saw  the 
name  of  Bemers  amongst  the  list  of  arrivals, 
but  I  had  not  the  least  idea  that  the  proprietor 
was  in  any  way  connected  with  you,  far  less  so 
closely.    Indeed,  to  say  the  truth,  Colonel, — 
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pray  forgive  my  bitise, — I  am  ashamed  to  con- 
fesS)  that  my  memory  is  so  bad  I  had  really 
forgotten  you  were  married.^ 

Colonel  Bemers  looked, — what  practised  pen 
shall  ventare  to  describe  how  he  looked  ?  To 
Mrs.  Alton,  however,  the  expression  of  his 
face  was  quite  inteUigible,  and  her  own  gloomed 
instantly.  '^  I  am  afraid  I  have  trespassed  on 
forbidden  ground,**  she  said,  with  a  polished 
coldness  that  would  have  done  honour  to  a  pa- 
troness of  Almack's.  ^*  You  will  do  me  the 
justice  to  allow.  Colonel,  that  after  your  request, 
it  was  utterly  impossible  I  could  have  the  re- 
motest idea  of  the  real  state  of  ihe  case.** 

^  She  is  not  the  less  my  child,"  said  the 
Colonel,  deprecatingly,  and  it  was  all  he  could 
say  at  that  moment 

Mrs.  Alton  opened  her  greenish  eyes,— grey 
originally,  but  changed  with  a  thick  suffusion 
of  bile,  into  their  present  verdant  hue, — in  an 
astonishment  that  for  some  seconds  threatened 
to  express  itself  in  speechlessness. — ^Then  was 
a  long  pause. 

"Your  child!"    said  the  lady  at  length. 
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^  tme,   my   dear    Colonel; — there    is 
^ing  to  be  said  against  the  fact,  but  then 
^ere  are  circumstances  which,  as  you  are  well 
aware,  it  is  impossible  to  oreiiook.    There  is 
really  nothing  in  the  world  I  would  not  do  to 
oblige  you,  but  in  my  position,  you  see,  I  could 
not  effect  an  introduction  of  this  kind  on  so- 
ciety without  establishing  a  precedent.    Even 
as  it  is,  one  is  compelled  to  meet  daily  the 
strangest  people ! — And,  in  fact,  I  make  it  a 
point  never  to  give  any  other  person  the  privi* 
lege  of  forcing  an  undesirable  acquaintance  on 
me,  by  being  exceedingly  8cn]^ulous  whom  I 
myself  bring  into  notice.** 

Poor  Colonel  Bemers  had  not,  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  previous  life,  felt  so  thoroughly 
humiliated !  His  child, — the  pride  of  his  heart, 
— ^thus  contumeliously  rejected  by  a  person 
who  owed  her  present  position  to  Am,— who 
had  commenced  her  Indian  career  under  his 
auspices, — and  who,  supposing  the  haman 
heart  to  be  not  entirely  assi/ied^  would,  it  might 
reasonably  be  presumed,  have  rejoiced  in  the 
opportunity  of  repaying  some  part  of  the  debt 
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of  gratitude ! — ^There  was  a  second  pause,  and 
duxing  its  ccmtinuance  Mrs.  Alton's  reflections 
had  veered  in  another  direction,  whether  im* 
pelled  bjr  the  expression  of  the  Colonel's  coun- 
tenance or  some  more  occult  motive,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  determine. 

'^  I  am,  my  dear  Colonel,''  she  began,  ^  so 
very  anxious  to  serve  you  in  any  way  I  can, 
that  waiving  all  my  objections,  I  will  call  on 
Miss  Bemers,  and  see  how  we  like  each  other. 
1  can  at  least  have  the  pleasure  of  receiving  her 
at  one  of  my  small  parties," — the  lady  meant 
9ec(md-rate  parties^  and  Colonel  Bemers  was 
not  slow  in  translating  her  less  ofiensive  ex- 
pression into  its  very  humiliating  signification. 
However,  for  the  sake  of  her  on  whose  head 
his  sin  was  now  visited,  he  repressed  his  indig- 
nant feelings,  and  accepted  the  concession  thus 
ungraciously  obtained. 

Mrs.  Alton^s  promised  visit  was  made  so 
soon  after  this  interview,  that  Colonel  Bemers 
was  as  near  forgiving  her  original  ofience  as  a 
man  could  be,  who  felt  obliged  to  remind  him« 
self  that  it  was,  nevertheless,  unpardonable* 
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Very  fe^  worldly  people  are  guilty  of  doing 
a  good-natured  action,  at  the  risk  of  some 
inconvenience  to  themselves,  without  a  par* 
ticular  motive.  Mrs.  Alton  was  actuated  by 
her  invisible  demon  in  the  present  instance. 
At  Madras,  as  elsewhere,  the  spirit  of  female 
rivalry  runs  high,  in  all  its  various  shades 
of  beauty — tvit— place — and  parties.  Mrs. 
Alton's  superior  tact  had  gradually  put  all  her 
antagonists  hors  du  combat  with  one  exception, 
and  that  exception  was  made  in  the  person  of 
precisely  the  most  obnoxious  individual  that 
Mrs.  Alton  had  ever  inundated  with  her  smiles 
and  her  compliments.  She  was  one  of  those 
eternal  Mrs.  Brownes,  who,  as  Mrs.  Alton  said, 
meet  one  at  every  turn  of  human  life,  in  every 
known  spot  of  the  habitable  globe.  She  was 
a  comfortable  woman, — full  of  mirth,  and 
laughter,  and  jokes  more  distinguished  for 
their  humour  than  their  brilliancy, — in 
short,  the  moral  antithesis  of  the  cold  and 
courtly  Mrs.  Alton.  Mrs.  Browne  had  jnH 
precedence  of  Mrs.  Alton, — the  privilege  of  her 
husband's  few  days'  seniority  in  the  service, — 
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and  with  all  her  good  temper  she  had  evinced 
a  proper  sense  of  her  own  position  in  one  or 
two  very  decided  instances.     It  followed,  of 
course,  that  Mrs.  Alton  hated  her  as  devoutly 
as  ever  dear  firiend  hated  dear  firiend.     No* 
thing  could  exceed  the  amiable  cordiality  that 
distinguished  the  intercourse  of  the  two  ladies. 
Their  greetings  were  of  the  most  affectionate 
character,— exceeded  in  warmth  only  by  thd 
virulent  abuse  each  lavished  on  the  other  In 
her  own  particular  coterie.    Mrs.  Browne  had 
just  imported    a  daughter, — ^rich  in  all    the 
accomplishments  of   the  boarding-school, — a 
singing,    dancing,    laughing^    romping  Kitty 
Browne,  always  surrounded  by  a  host  of  men, 
and  threatening  to  marry  most  mortifyingly 
well.    Now  Mrs.  Alton  would  have  given  the 
world  to  produce  an  eligible  rival, — such  a  one 
as  should    throw   Kitty  Browne    completely 
into  shade.     But  her  sisters  were  all  married, 
and  her  daughters  yet  under  the  care  of  the 
Ahma*, — and  all   her    aspirations    after    the 
coveted  good  threatened  to  prove  ineffectual. 

*  None ;  the  word  literally  tignilying  Mother. 
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Not  tbat  the  guardianship  ot  a  young  lady  is 
generally  very  desiraUe  to  a  woman  who  is 
herself  young  and  well-looking  enough  to 
expect  and  receive  a  full  tribute  of  admiration ; 
nor  could  Mrs.  Alton  have  coveted  such  an 
office,  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  odious  Kitty 
Browne.  She  was  so  bored  with  the  ev^* 
lasting  changes  rung  on  Kitty  Browne's  play- 
ing,— and  Kitty  Bro^^e's  dancing, — and  Kitty 
Browne's  foUies  of  all  kinds, — and  so  distanced 
in  the  gaiety  and  splendour  of  her  parties,  by 
the  superior  attraction  Kitty  Browne  bestowed 
on  her  mother's, — that  she  had  the  greatest 
possible  desire  of  setting  up  an  idol  of  her 
own.  The  idea  of  Colonel  Bemers's  daughter 
was,  therefore,  at  the  first  blush  very  agreeable, 
and  the  reaction  caused  by  her  knowledge  of 
the  irremediable  stain  attached  to  her,  was 
proportionably  violent.  A  few  minutes,  how- 
ever, had  sufficed  to  calm  down  her  mood  into 
that  equanimity  which  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  all  those  who  have  any  object  to  attain.  It 
would  be  as  well,  at  all  events,  to  see  what 
kind  of  an  animal  the  girl  was, — ^what  £u- 
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ropean  education  had  done  for  her, — and 
whether  her  features  and  complexion  were  so 
unredeemably  Asiatic,  as  to  put  the  fiict  of  her 
origin  beyond  all  doubt  She  did  half  admit 
the  possibility  of  passing  her  on  the  world  as  a 
niece  of  Colonel  Bemers's,  but  this  idea  was 
checked  in  its  birth,  by  the  instantaneous  con- 
viction that  the  Colonel  himself  would  never 
sanction  a  deception  of  the  kind.  She  had 
nothing  left  for  it,  therefore,  but  to  see  the 
girl  herself,  and  to  decide  whether  she  could 
be  brought  forwards  as  a  promising  rival  to 
Kitty  Browne.  The  more  she  meditated  on 
the  plan,  the  less  appalling  appeared  the  cir- 
cumstance which  had  at  first  so  starUed  her 
from  her  propriety.  Nay, — ^with  die  natural 
propensity  of  die  human  mind  to  believe  that 
easy  which  it  desires,  and  that  correct  which 
it  decides  on  effecting, — she  almost  brought 
herself  to  believe,  she  should  be  able,  in  this 
particular  instance,  to  procure  the  removal 
of  the  bar  which  excluded  unmarried  half- 
caste  females  from  die  entrte  to  Government 
House. 

VOL.  II.  K 
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With  such  projects  floating  in  her  brain,  Mrs. 
Alton  arrived  at  the  house  where  Anne  Bemers 
was  staying,  disposed  to  allow  the  girl  credit 
for  the  fiill  amount  of  any  attractions  she  might 
possess, — nay,  rather  inclined  to  exaggerate 
them  than  otherwise.  But  even  she^ — ^with  all 
this  predisposition  in  Anne's  favour, — was  sur- 
prised into  more  resd  admiration  than  she  recol- 
lected to  have  felt  in  the  course  of  her  previous 
life. 

An  eye  large,  brilliant,  and  black, — a  com- 
plexion glowing  with  the  warm  tints  of  Italian 
beauties,  a  clear  rich  brunette  deepening  on  the 
cheek  into  carnation, — a  small  mouth  and  lips 
of  the  most  rosy  ripeness, — scarcely  closing 
over  teeth  of  pearly  white, — a  nose  partaking  of 
the  aquiline  and  Grecian  characters,  but  belong- 
ing strictly  to  neither, — hair  black,  silky,  and 
profuse, — a  countenance  beaming  with  happy 
youth  and  the  hopes  of  a  yet  unclouded  existence, 
— a  form  of  perfect  symmetry,  and  a  stature  tall 
enough  to  redeem  it  from  that  dwarfish  insig- 
nificance so  generaUy  inherited  by  her  race 
from  their  mSthers,  a  distinctive  peculiarity  of 
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their  base  and  degraded  caste ; — altogether, 
Mrs.  Alton  was  too  much  delighted  with  the 
coup  (Tceil  even  to  venture  on  an  expression  of 
admiration. 

Anne's  manners  were  worthy  of  her  beauty, 
which  is  saying  much  for  them.  Unconscious 
of  the  ordeal  through  which  she  was  passing, 
she  conversed  well  and  easily.  Mrs.  Alton  was 
enraptured,  and  before  she  shook  hands  with 
her  protegee  elect  at  parting,  it  was  arranged 
that  in  two  days  Miss  Bemcrs  should  become 
the  guest  of  her  father's  kinswoman, — an  affi- 
nity now  most  amiably  insisted  on,  and  extended 
to  his  daughter,— for  as  long,  Mrs.  Alton  said, 
as  might  suit  the  convenience  and  incUnation 
of  both  parties.  "  In  fact,"  she  added  to  Colonel 
Bemers,  as  he  put  her  in  her  carriage,  "  for  as 
long  as  I  can  keep  her,  which  I  have  some  sus- 
picion will  be  far  too  short  a  period  for  my 
wishes." 

The  Colonel  was  deUghted,  and  the  more 
when  he  reflected  how  strong  had  been  the 
prejudice  which  the  charms,  the  graces,  of  his 
beautiful,  his  gifted  child,  had  so  triumphantly 

k2 
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OTercome.— Moreover,  he  felt  relieved  firom  much 
of  the  secret  remorse  with  which  he  had  been 
compelled  to  regard  his  own  guilt  as  the  cause 
of  the  exclusion  of  his  daughter  firom  the  pale 
of  her  equals.  He  began  to  indulge  in  visions 
of  her  splendid  establishment,  and  could  not 
sufficiently  impress  on  her  his  conviction  that, 
in  the  house  of  his  cousin,  Mrs.  Alton,  she 
would  find  herself  happily  and  delightfully 
situated  beyond  all  she  had  hitherto  experienced 
or  imagined. 

In  that  land  of  promise,  Anne  Bemers  soon 
found  herself  a  denizen, — nay  more,  a  star. 

If  admiration  and  flattery  could  confer  happi- 
ness, she  would  have  been  completely  blest. 
But  what  human  being  ever  escapes  the  voice 
of  the  slave  who  warns  him  daily, — *^  thou  art 
mortal!'"  A  thousand  slights, — an  infinite 
succession  of  those  butterfly-kicks  which  wear 
the  spirit  to  death, — ^brought  constantly  before 
her  the  misfortune  of  her  birth.  Enchained  by 
the  strong  links  of  prejudice,  even  the  intelli- 
gent and  the  good  looked  down  on  the  girl  as 
one  of  a  race  bom  of  shame, — whose  inheritance 
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was  the  vices  of  both  parents,  the  virtues  of 
neither.  Willing  to  admit  the  abstract  truth, 
that  the  human  mind  is  formed  by  education 
and  habit,  they  denied  the  application  of  it  to 
particulars.  They  acted  as  if  the  accident  of 
her  birth  had  given  a  sinister  bent  to  her  heart 
and  intellect,  firom  which  the  whole  subsequent 
circumstances  of  her  life  could  not  redeem  her. 
Knowing  the  general  inferiority  of  her  class, 
they  forgot  that  it  might  be  traced  to  the  suc- 
cessive causes  of  protracted  companionship 
with  the  mother, — defective  education, — sub- 
sequent rejection  by  society  generally,  very  few 
Englishwomen  choosing  to  receive  a  half-caste 
who  has  not  covered  the  infamy  of  her  descent 
by  marriage.  Was  it  wonderful,  therefore,  that 
marriage  itself  should  finally  be  entered  into 
chiefly  as  a  means  of  escaping  from  this  exclu- 
sion, and  of  acquiring  in  fact  a  social  ex- 
istence?— or  that  a  connexion  founded  on 
such  motives  should  terminate  almost  always 
in  the  degradation  of  the  husband  to  the  level 
of  the  wife,  of  whom  he  is  soon  ashamed,  wliilst, 
not  choosing  to  blush  openly,  he  affects  a  vul- 
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gar  disregard  of  all  opinion,  which  becomes  at 
length  the  recklessness  he  had  originally  only 
simulated  ? — Such  evils  are  attributed  by  Eu- 
ropeans of  pure  extraction  to  the  mere  fact  of 
the  mixed  blood,  as  if  its  tint  were  the  sign  of 
the  curse  of  Cain,  entailing  at  once  his  crime 
and  its  punishment  on  his  posterity  for  ever. 

Mrs.  Alton's  triumph  over  Mrs.  Browne  and 
**  her  Kitty  Browne,"  as  she  called  her,  wass 
however,  quite  as  complete  as  she  had  calcu- 
lated,— sufficiently  decisive,  indeed,  to  ensure 
her  satisfaction  with  her  protegee,  and  to  ren- 
der her  heartily  desirous  of  seeing  Anne  at  the 
head  of  a  comfortable  establishment  of  her 
own.  Mrs.  Alton  was  too  well  aware  of  the 
tone  of  feeling  pervading  the  whole  atmosphere 
of  Madras  society,  to  be  annoyed  at  the  occa- 
sional expressions  of  pity  in  behalf  of  Anne, 
to  which  she  was  obliged  to  listen.  Having 
resolved  that  Miss  Bemers,  as  her  guest,  should 
be  received  every  where,  her  exertions  were 
incessant  until  h^  object  was  accomplished* 
Anne  was  not  only  admitted  at  Government 
House,   but  honoured  with    such    particular 
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notice  as  made  it  evident  to  many  aspirants, 
that  an  alliance  with  her,  so  far  from  being  an 
impediment  in  the  career  of  their  ambition, 
might  greatly  assist  its  success.  Lovers  were 
numerous,  and  proposal  succeeded  to  proposal 
with  such  rapidity,  that,  as  Mrs.  Alton  said,  if 
her  dearest  Anne's  head  were  not  bewildered 
in  deciding  amidst  such  infinite  diversity,  hers 
was  in  conjecturing  on  what  lucky  youth  that 
decision  would  ultimately  rest.  Colonel  Ber- 
ners  had  of  necessity  returned  to  his  regiment. 
Previously  to  his  departure  from  the  Presi- 
dency, he  had  ventured  to  whisper  to  Mrs. 
Alton  a  regret  that  Anne,  admired  and  courted 
as  she  was,  had  not  yet  efiected  an  establish- 
ment. But  Mrs.  Alton  reassured  him,  by  her 
prognostications,  that  his  daughter's  marrying 
well  was  a  certainty  not  one  whit  the  less 
incontrovertible  by  being  in  the  future  tense 
instead  of  the  past.  Supported  by  such  an 
authority,  the  Colonel  was,  as  he  was  bound  to 
be,  content ;  and  he  awaited  with  cheerful  pa- 
tience, the  letter  which  was  to  convey  to  him 
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intelligence  of  the  ccmsumniation  he  so  derontly 
wished. 

With  all  Mrs.  Alton's  ambition  lor  Anne,  it 
had  hitherto  taken  a  general  flight,  nothing  so 
uniquely  desirable  meeting  bet  eye,  as  to  dis- 
tance all  competitors.  But  at  length  a  star 
appeared  above  the  Madras  horizon,  to  which 
she  could  not  fail  of  paying  her  devotions,  and 
the  rather  because  she  saw,  with  a  watchful  eye, 
the  incense  which  the  everlasting  Mrs.  Browne 
was  offering  at  its  shrine.  A  certain  Sir  Henry 
Tresham  landed,  adorned  with  all  the  blushing 
honours  of  the  Chief  Justiceship  of  the  Presi- 
dency. He  was  an  extremely  agreeable  and 
gentleman-like  looking  person /or  a  Chief  Jus- 
tice, an  advantage  which  might  have  been 
supposed  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  every 
other.  Being  a  five-hundredth  cousin  of  Mrs. 
Browne's,  she  was  of  course  privileged  to  be 
particularly  intimate  with  him,  nor  could  it  be 
deemed  an  unlawful  spirit  of  monopoly  in  her 
to  consider  him  the  especial  property  of  her 
Kitty.    Mrs.  Alton  saw  the  game  with  all  the 
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superior  accuracy  of  a  looker-on,  and  obserring 
the  deficiency  of  skill  in  the  players,  boldly  cut 
in  for  a  hand,  and  very  soon  had  the  lead. 

Was  Anne  Beraers  a  passive  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  her  protectress — ^resigning  heart, 
feelings,  hopes,  to  her  management,  as  if  she 
possessed  none  ?  Anne  had  passed  through  a 
severe  noviciate  since  she  landed  in  the  Indian 
world.  She  had  heard  the  constant  '^  Who  is 
she  i^  and  its  terrible  answer — ^  a  half-caste  T' 
with  such  intense  consciousness  of  humiliation, 
as  can  hardly  be  understood  by  those  whose 
happier  lot  has  exempted  them  firom  its  expe- 
rience. Quite  aware  of  the  extent  of  her  own 
mental  and  personal  claims  to  consideration, 
she  was  doubly  sensible  of  that  pressure  which 
continually  bowed  down  her  spirit.  There 
was  but  one  avenue  of  escape^ — to  become  the 
wife  of  a  person  so  influential,  that  the  lustre 
of  his  dignity  should  dazzle  the  minds  of  the 
world — her  world — into  forgetf ulness  of  all  that 
his  wife  would  wish  forgotten.  Having  once 
clearly  established  this  fact  to  her  mind,  every 
passion  was  disciplined  into  its  proper  place  of 
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subordinatioii.  Of  her  numerous  suitors,  she 
allowed  herself  to  regard  none  with  preference. 
If  she  detected  her  memory  in  dwelling  on  any 
amiable  trait  or  attractive  quality  exhibited  by 
a  young  man  who  had  no  other  distinction, 
she  ever  afterwards  treated  that  individual  with 
marked  coldness.  She  had  left  England  art^ 
less,  with  all  her  talent, — naive,  with  all  her 
polish; — six  months  in  India,  which  implied 
six  months'  consciousness  of  the  inexpiable 
infamy  of  her  birth,  had  rendered  her  artificial 
and  politic.  Every  day  brought  its  lesson— an 
impressive  one — that  distinguished  rank  in  her 
husband  was  the  only  shield  between  her  and 
the  contumely  of  the  worthless  world  she  de- 
spised, e^en  whUst  she  could  not  brook  its  con- 
tempt. Mrs.  Alton's  counsels  became  the 
more  oracular,  in  her  estimation,  from  being 
identified  with  the  results  of  her  own  expe- 
rience, and  she  seconded  her  patroness's  views 
on  Sir  Henry  Tresham,  with  a  skill  the  more 
effective  fi'om  the  display  of  modest  indiffer- 
ence by  which  it  was  veiled. 

'*  So  at  last  the  campaign  is  ended,  my  dear. 
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and  we  remain  in  full  possession  of  the  field,'' 
said  Mrs.  Alton,  to  her  protegee,  the  morning 
after  Sir  Henry  Tresham's  proposals  had  been 
formally  made  and  accepted. 

"  Precisely,"  replied  Anne,  and  her  voice 
was  so  cold,  that  Mrs.  Alton  looked  at  her  in 
amazement 

^^  You  are  practising  your  new  character,  my 
dear  child,  I  perceive.  But  take  care  you  ^  do 
noto'erstep  the  modesty  of  nature.'  You  are 
too  grave  even  for  the  wife  of  a  Chief  Justice." 

^^  Am  I  ? "  said  Anne  with  a  smile  that  had 
in  it  more  of  scorn  than  gaiety. — '^  I  was 
thinking  by  what  a  direct  line  of  causation  my 
father's  fault  has  led  to  my  advancement." 

'^  The  world  does  not  reason  so  deeply. 
They  will  be  content  to  take  the  very  evident 
cause  of  your  own  attractions  as  a  most  suf- 
ficient why  and  wherefore." 

**  I,  at  least,  cannot  forget.  I  feel  that  with- 
in me  which,  more  loudly  than  a  thousand 
voices,  tells  me  I  was  bom  with  feelings  to 
participate  in  such  household  charities, — such 
home-attachments, — as  a  purchwed  wife  can 
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•v'  ^.A/^  ^  bestow.  What  a  destiny  for 
^f^th»X  has  not  been  seared  by  one  pas-* 

^./U'to  which  life  is  all  untried; — lovefje^ 
^^  Mrs.  Alton,  but  as  the  garden  of  Irem, 
\oo\axi%  at,  longed  for,  never  attained  unto  I 
Well — well — 1,  at  least,  have  not  wronght  my 
own  destiny,  and  I  mean — do  not  look  alarmed 
— to  fill  it  with  dignity.  I  might  have  been  a 
happier  woman,  but  that  is  a  role  quite  out 
of  the  sphere  of  an  intellectual  haif^coMtt; — 
it  will  be  my  own  fault  if  I  be  not  a  respect- 
able one.  I  am  not  entering  into  this  alliance 
blindly ; — I  know  what  I  sacrifice,  and  what  I 
gain.    Sir  Henry  is " 

'*  A  very  worthy  man,  child,  and,  which  is 
more  to  the  purpose,  ^perdumeni  amoureux  !  ^ 

^^  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  he  will  never 
have  cause  to  repent  his  attachment.  Of  my 
fidelity,  —  nay  of  conduct  even  above  siis- 
pioion, — he  may  be  assured,  for  it  will  be  the 
study  of  my  existence  to  bequeath  my  chil- 
dren that,  the  want  of  which  has  been  the  mis« 
fortune  of  my  life,— an  honourable  name.  ^  My 
poor  father!— What  remorse  he  must  have 
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felt,  when  I  landed  on  these  shores !  Know- 
ing the  habits  of  India  so  well  as  he  did, 
how  could  he  venture  to  bring  me  here,  edu- 
cated as  I  was  ?  *' 

"  Necessity, — ^necessity,  man  enfant^ — ^which 
word  contains  the  solution  of  half  the  enigmas 
of  existence.  But  come, — be  a  little  more  a 
Tallegro.  Sir  Henry  dines  here  this  evening, 
and  sadness  or  regret  will  be  but  a  poor  com- 
pliment to  his  disinterestedness.  Do,  my  dear, 
suffer  your  eyes  to  sparkle,  and  your  lips  to 
smile.  Only  remember,  how  completely  we 
have  triumphed  over  that  everlasting  Kitty 
Browne  and  her  horrible  mother !  ^ 

Anne  did  remember,  and  she  allowed  her 
mind  to  dwell  with  complacency  on  an  infinite 
succession  of  triumphs  actual  and  prospective. 
And  in  that  moment  began  the  metamorphosis, 
which  a  few  months  perfected,  of  the  ingenu- 
ous, vivacious,  glowing  Anne  Bemers,  into  the 
polished,  correct,  and  heartless  Lady  Tresham. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


It  was  the  middle  of  a  night  in  August,- 
veiy  bright  night,  looked  down  upon  by  a 
moon  so  unclouded  that  only  stars  of  the  first 
magnitude  were  visible,  and  those  shone  with  a 
pale  and  ineffectual  splendour.  The  borough 
of  Coleminster  stands,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
map  of  England,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
kingdom,  and  on  that  said  ancient  and  loyal 
borough  the  moon,  to  which  we  have  before 
alluded,  beamed  with  most  auspicious  bright- 
ness. Now  that  the  particular  night  on  which 
our  story  opens  was  distinguished  from  all 
other  nights  in  the  year,  must  have  been  ap- 
parent to  any  person  acquainted  with  the  cus- 
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toms  of  country  towns,  who  had  had  sufficient 
curiosity  to  relinquish  his  usual  slumber  for 
the  sake  of  perambulating  the  streets  of  Cole- 
minster  at  this  especial  epoch.  Groups  were 
scattered  in  the  market-place,  evidently  en- 
gaged in  some  most  interesting  discussion,  and 
the  High  Street  was  thronged  with  persons 
either  stationary  or  moving  in  one  direction, — 
namely,  towards  the  high-road,  of  which  this 
street  formed  the  avenue.  If  any  individual 
had  been  unoccupied  enough  to  examine  the 
countenances  of  his  companions,  he  would  have 
seen  there  every  evidence  of  highly-wrought 
expectation,  varying  through  all  the  grada- 
tions of  pleasure ; — the  pleasure  of  good-nature, 
evincing  itself  in  a  broad  smile, — of  sarcasm,  in 
anticipation  of  food  whereon  to. satisfy  its  ap- 
petite ;— of  mockery,  that  thought  no  ill,  but 
loved  frolic  exceedingly.  There  were  a  few 
boys  amongst  the  crowd,  but  they  had  assem- 
bled chiefly  in  obedience  to  the  gregarious  in- 
stinct of  their  kind,  and  made  no  more  than 
sufficient  noise.  Altogether  it  was  rather  a  re- 
spectable assemblage,  the  hour  considered,  and 
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that  decorum  prevailed  which  is  not  always  the 
characteristic  of  a  mob  in  a  manufacturing- 
town. 

The  chimes  sounded  the  half-hour  after  mid- 
night, and  the  bells  of  the  half  dozen  churches 
which  reared  their  spires  or  towers  above  the 
roofs  of  the  houses  of  Coleminster,  immediately 
began  to  give  fortli  all  their  strength  of  tone. 
It  was  a  very  merry  peal,  the  more  enlivening 
to  the  population  from  its  contrast  to  the  usual 
stillness  of  that  hour.  And  presently  the  rush- 
ing forwards  of  chariot-wheels  was  heard  dis- 
tinctly, nearer  and  more  near,  and  the  mass  of 
people  darted  forwards  to  meet  the  cavalcade, 
the  arrival  of  which  they  had  anticipated. 

Our  business  lieth  not  in  describing  the  order 
in  which  a  certain  number  of  equipages  of 
diverse  kind  entered  the  good  town  of  Cole- 
minster.  Wc  will  look  rather  upon  a  scene 
which  will  enlighten  us  fully  on  the  occasion  of 
this  unusual  assemblage. 

A  large  brick  house  rears  itself  in  perpendi- 
cular pride  above  the  irregular,  ancient,  and 
unaristocratic  buildings  of  a  long  narrow  street 
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that  ruDS  due  north  and  south  through  Cole- 
minster.  A  capacious  and  not  ill-proportioned 
drawing-room  was  lighted  up  to-night  with 
extraordinary  splendour.  A  table  stood  in  the 
centre,  covered  with  a  sumptuous  collation, 
flaming  with  candelabrasi  wax-lights,  and  cut- 
glass.  A  good  fire  added  its  quota  to  the 
illumination,  albeit  it  was  August,  and  within 
the  influence  of  its  warmth  stood  half-a-dozen 
persons,  betweeen  whose  ages  there  was  not 
the  difference  of  a  greater  number  of  yeaiv, 
four  being  females,  and  all  engaged  in  that 
confidential  discussion  which  marked  them  to 
belong  to  one  family. 

^^  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  it ;  1  have  not 
the  least  fear  on  the  occasion,^  said  the  eldest 
lady  of  the  group,  a  pretty  little  dark-haired 
woman,  with  very  much  vivacity  of  manner, 
almost  enough  to  class  her  amongst  the  bust- 
ling bodies  of  this  world.  "  How  unfortunate 
that  mamma  should  be  in  London  just  now !  ^ 

**  We  shall  contrive  to  manage  very  well,  I 
dare  say,'*  returned  a  plain  tall  personage,  not 
much  younger  than  the  first  speaker,  and  who. 
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we  may  aA  well  state,  was  the  wife  of  the  little 
lady's  elder  brother.  ^^  We  have  the  advantage, 
you  know,  of  one  matron  of  the  party .^ 

The  Uttle  lady  sneered,  and  tossed  back  her 
dark  curls.  ^'  From  mamma's  indifferent  health 
it  has  firequently  occurred,  during  the  last  few 
years,  that  the  honours  of  this  house  have  been 
done  by  a  Miss  Bramble,''  she  said  with  dig- 
nity. ^'  I  have  no  fear  on  that  score ;  I  only 
regret  mamma  cannot  have  the  earliest  enjoy- 
ment of  her  new  honours." 

'^  I  do  not  think  mamma  will  care  much 
about  them,"  said  a  tall  fair  girl  of  eighteen, — 
but  so  timidly  that  she  was  evidently  aware 
the  remark  would  not  be  altogether  acceptable 
to  her  companion. 

^*  Emma  is  always  so  provoking ! "  said  Miss 
Margaret  Bramble,  three  years  the  senior  of  the 
offender, — a  priority  of  birth  always  asserted 
in  her  claims  to  family  consideration,  but 
very  modesdy  withdrawn  from  public  notice. 
'^  I  wonder,  Lucy,  you  do  not  persuade  papa 
to  put  an  end  to  her  intimacy  with  that  stnnge 
Miss  Orme, — a  very  improper  companion  at 
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all  times  for  Miss  Emma  Bramble,  and  doubly 
so  henceforwards  for  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Joseph  Bramble !  *' 

"  Hush  !  "  said  Mr.  Bramble ;  "  not  so  loud ; 
remember  we  are  not  yet  quite  certain." 

"  Pshaw,"  exclaimed  the  younger  brother, — 
Doctor  Tom,  as  he  was  called  by  the  family, 
having  lately  graduated  as  an  M.D. ;  '^  1  wish  I 
were  as  sure  of  Sir  Henry  Halford's  practice, 
as  my  father  of  coming  home  Sir  Joseph." 

"  I  wish  it  may  prove  so,"  sighed  Mrs. 
Bramble  dubiously,  her  hopes  on  the  occasion 
being  influenced  by  two  very  contrary  feelings, 
—that  of  pride  in  the  prospect  of  increased 
consequence  to  herself  by  the  elevation  of  her 
husband's  family,  and  of  an  amiable  desire  of 
depressing  the  vanity  of  her  sisters-in-law, 
— a  desire  by  no  means  unusual,  under  the 
present  constitution  of  society,  in  persons 
placed  in  circumstances  of  similar  relationship. 
Besides  Mrs.  Bramble,  to  do  her  justice,  had 
little  personal  interest  in  the  matter,  inasmuch 
as  her  ascent  in  the  scale  of  society  would 
only  be  from  ^  Mrs.  Joseph  Bramble^  into  ^Mrs. 
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Bramble.'  She  had  no  prospect  of  being  greeted 
as  '  my  lady/  for,  as  somebody  has  said,  ^'  the 
infamy  of  knighthood  does  not  descend  to  a 
man's  posterity."  ^^  Ah  !  nimium  felix,  si  sua 
bona  norint." 

*'  Taking  the  bright  side  of  the  question, 
we  shall  at  least  be  entitled  to  look  down  on 
the  Perrys  of  the  Park.  Their  airs  since  they 
got  outside  of  the  town  hare  really  been  in- 
tolerable. Their  affectation  in  considering 
themselves  county  people  on  the  strength  of 
it! — However,  they  will  feel  their  proper 
place  now  with  regard  to  us^  I  trust,"  said  the 
little  Miss  Bramble  with  a  peculiarly  dignified 
elevation  of  her  nostril. 

^^  I  wish  papa  would  have  done  with  that 
horrid  manufactory ! "  said  Miss  Margaret. 
"  The  Perrys  are  always  insisting  so  dis- 
agreeably on  the  precedence  of  lawyers  and 
professional  people  generally! — Trade  has 
such  a  plebeian  sound.  If  once  papa  would 
lay  it  aside,  people  would  soon  forget  that  he 
had  ever  been  anything  but  a  gentleman." 
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^^  At  least  we  hare  the  name  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  on  our  side, — ^in  itself  a  host;*^  said 
Doctor  Tom,  with  an  air  of  aathority. 

^^  I  have  been  persuading  Joseph  to  retire 
from  the  firm  these  months  past,'*  said  the 
wife  of  that  gentleman.  ^^  With  our  fortune  I 
have  no  idea  of  our  voluntarily  submitting  to 
the  degradation  of  being  excluded  from  all 
the  member's  first  parties;  especially  notty 
when  our  pretensions  to  the  first  society  of  the 
county  will  be  undeniably  valid." 

**  I  like  trade,**  said  Joseph  drily ;  "  I  have 
always  been  used  to  it" 

'^  Really,  I  do  think  Joseph  and  Emma 
must  be  changelings,"  said  Miss  Margaret 
appealingly.  '^  They  are  so  different  firom  the 
rest  of  us  ! — I  wonder  where  they  learnt  their 
grovelling  notions ! " 

'^  Mamma  says,  no  sensible  person  in  any 
country,  more  especially  in  a  commercial  one, 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  trade,  and  that  one 
industrious  tradesman  is  worth  more  to  the 
community  than  any  given   number  of  idle 
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gentlemeDy^  returned  Emma,  with  somewhat 
less  timidity  than  before. 

"  My  mother  is  a  sensible  woman/'  remarked 
Joseph.     "  I  wish" — he  paused — 

*^  All  her  daughters  were  like  her,  I  suppose," 
said  Miss  Margaret,  supplying  the  hiatus.  *^  I 
rather  think  Emma's  notions  savour  more  of 
Miss  Orme,  than  of  Mamma,  whose  aum  family, 
be  it  remembered,  were  all  gentlemen." 

"  Consequently  she  is  a  very  competent  per- 
son to  decide  on  their  value,"  said  Joseph. 

At  that  instant  the  bells  pealed  forth  their 
note  of  triumph,  and  most  auspiciously  termi- 
nated a  discussion  which  threatened  to  rise 
above  the  temperate  point  The  thoughts  of 
the  party  veered  instantly  to  the  immediate 
cause  of  their  being  assembled. 

^^  Now  doubt  is  at  an  end,  and  I  think  we 
may  venture  to  congratulate  each  other,"  said 
Doctor  Tom,  as  the  sound  of  carriage-wheels 
rattled  along  the  pavement. 

And  doubt  W€U  at  an  end ;  and  loud  and  long 
was  the  revel  of  that  night,  for  a  whole  host  of 
the  body  corporate  were  assembled  round  the 
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table  of  their  chief,  to  quaff  bumpers  of  con- 
gratulation on  his  accession  of  honours,  and  to 
sun  themselves  in  the  glorious  anticipation, — 
more  vivid  as  the  Burgundy  flowed  more  fineely, 
— of  a  perspective  of  similar  dignities  to  fall  on 
their  own  most  uncourtly  persons. 

Great  and  important  were  the  changes  pro- 
duced by  this  event  in  the  family  of  the  new 
knight.  A  tradesman  by  education,  by  the 
habits  of  a  whole  life,  and  by  that  preference 
which  habit  is  sure  to  induccj  he  hesitated 
very  much  on  retiringj — a  point  so  eagerly  in- 
sisted on  by  his  two  elder  daughters  and  his 
younger  son.  Doctor  Tom  was  very  earnest 
in  supporting  the  entreaties  and  representations 
of  his  sisters  with  the  best  possible  logic.  He 
talked  much  on  ^^  the  desirableness  of  cutting 
all  connexion  with  people  in  the  lower  grades 
of  society, — a  consummation  hardly  attainable 
whilst  sir  Joseph  was  compelled,  by  the  rela- 
tions of  commerce,  to  remain  in  correspondence 
with  them.  Having  made  one  considerable 
step  in  the  scale  of  ctscenty  it  was  but  prudent 
to  maintain  their  footing  with  firmness,  and  to 
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throw  aside  every  weight  haying  a  tendency  to 
depress  their  progress.  The  Miss  Brambles— the 
daughters  of  Sir  Joseph  Bramble — might  look 
forward  to  marrying, — what  limits,  indeed, 
might  be  placed  to  their  reasonable  ambition  i 
It  would  be  verf  hard  if  the  head  of  their  house 
— their  fiither — should  reAise  to  lend  such  aid 
to  their  progress  as  might  be  expected  from 
him, — as  indeed,  all  things  considered,  he — 
Doctor  Tom — ^must  say  it  was  a  parent's  duty 
to  aflTord.'^  To  these  and  similar  arguments  Sir 
Joseph  had  neither  resolution  nor  ability  to 
oppose  any  of  an  opposite  tendency,  and  long 
before  Lady  Bramble  was  apprised  of  it,  the  deci* 
sire  step  had  been  taken  which  separated  her 
husband  from  that  class  of  society  in  which  he 
had  long  lived  respectably,  and  for  which  alone 
he  was  qualified. 

Lady  Bramble  was  a  very  sensible,  but  at  the 
same  time,  a  very  timid  woman.  Constitu- 
tionally nervous,  she  had  long  since  resigned 
any  authority  she  might  originally  have  pos- 
sessed over  her  two  elder  and  high-spirited 
daughters.     Indeed,  in  their  estimation,  she 
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was  principallj  valuable  in  her  character  of 
chaperone,  her  views  being  too  unaspiring  to 
fledge  the  wings  of  their  lofty  ambition.  Sir 
Joseph's  intention  of  emerging  from  the  chry- 
salis-degradation of  tradesman  to  the  butterfly- 
brilliancy  of  gentleman,  had  been  formally 
notified  to  her,  and  her  advice  and  opinion  as 
formally  requested.  They  were  given  honestly 
and  frankly,  even  whilst  she  knew  how  unavail- 
ing lier  sentiments  or  wishes  would  be  to  divert 
the  current  of  afiairs  resolved  on  by  so  large  a 
majority  of  her  family. 

^^  My  reasons  for  advismg  against  your  giving 
up  the  factory,  are  too  numerous  to  be  expressed 
here,"  she  wrote.  "  Some  of  them,  however, 
may  be  stated.  First  and  principally,  I  doubt 
whether  your  real  income,  even  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  £bOO  per  annum  for  which  you  will 
let  the  factory,  &c.,  &c.,  will  be  sufficient  to 
meet  the  expenses  unavoidable  in  that  more 
ambitious  style  of  living  which  you  meditate. 
It  is,  at  least,  quite  certain  nothing  can  be  saved 
from  it  as  a  fund  for  settling  yoiur  daughters,  or 
of  adding  to  their  portions  if  unmarried  at  your 
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death.  It  is  no  slight  evil,  in  mj  judgment, 
that  they  will  be  accustomed  to  a  lavish  ex- 
penditure during  your  life,  for  the  enjoyment 
of  which  they  must  pay  by  severe  privations 
during  the  greater  part  of  their  own.  I  antici- 
pate the  manner  in  which  Lucy  and  Margaret 
will  meet  this  assertion;— they  will  argue  much 
on  the  probability  of  their  marrying  advan- 
tageously. To  this  I  have  only  to  reply,  that  in 
considering  questions  of  such  magnitude,  no 
sober  calculator  will  be  influenced  by  any- 
thing short  of  moral  certainty, — and  how  very 
far  from  such  a  condition  is  a  matrimonial 
chance  !  Indeed,  reflecting  on  sundry  facts  of 
which  we  are  all  aware,  it  is  not  unfair  to 
conjecture,  that  their  own  predilections  may  be 
in  the  way  of  the  fulfilment  of  their  day-dreams. 
Hiey  cannot  understand  the  struggle  they  may 
one  day  experience  between  love  and  ambition ; 
nor,  though  I  am  no  advocate  for  romantic  at- 
tachments and  unsuitable  unions,  am  I  parti- 
cularly desirous  that  my  daughters  should  con- 
template this  connexion  only  as  a  means  of 
rising  in  the  worlds — a  state  of  feeling  I  have 
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hitherto  believed  quite  incongruous  with  youth, 
and  the  tifiselfishness  that  ought  to  be  its  cha- 
racteristic. 

^*  With  regard  to  your  own  comfort,  I  think 
the  step  one  of  the  most  unadvised  you  could 
possibly  take.  Society  and  newspapers  cannot 
occupy  every  hour  of  existence,  and  I  fear 
leisure  will  be  found  dreadfully  heavy  to  a 
man  accustomed,  during  his  entire  life,  to  em- 
plo3rment, — sometimes  laborious.  Moreover, 
at  the  end  of  every  day  you  used  to  look  back 
with  enjoyment  on  the  usefulness  of  the  occu- 
pations yoH  had  pursued.  You  had  the  satis- 
faction, of  which  few  are  insensible,  of  having 
afforded  work,  and  consequently  sustenance, 
to  many  families.  You  were  pleased  with 
knowing  yourself  to  be  a  good  master,  and 
with  being  called  so.  You  liked  to  be  looked 
up  to,  even  by  operatives.  Moreover,  your 
consequence  in  the  commercial  world  was 
soothing  to  your  self-love,  and  justifiably  so, 
being  as  much  a  tribute  to  your  integrity  as 
to  your  good  fortune.  And  for  what  are  you 
going  to  exchange  all  these  felicities? — For 
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the  name  of  gentteman — not  one  atom  beyond. 
They  who  belieye  themselves  bom  to  occupy 
that  sphere  in  society  which  you  affect,  will 
repel  you  from  their  circle  as  an  intruder,  or  at 
best  admit  you  for  the  sake  of  your  dinners, 
and  as  a  butt  for  their  satire.  Have  Lucy 
and  Margaret  forgotten,  that  the  knighthood 
on  the  dignity  of  which  they  so  emphatically 
insist,  is  precisely  that  miserable  accident  of 
office  which  serves  no  other  end  than  that  of 
rendering  its  possessor  a  more  obvious  aim 
for  ridicule  ?  Recollect  it  is  not  the  guerdon 
for  services  done ; — it  is  not  an  honour  to  re-> 
ward  the  fSuthful  servant  of  his  country ;— it  is 
a  fee  paid—as  a  vail  to  a  domestic — instead  of 
money, — at  which  the  royal  donor  sneers  as  he 
bestows  it  Thank  God,  Joseph  is  safe  from 
the  inheritance; — his  good  sense  will  dictate 
the  wisest  course  for  him  to  pursue,  if  his 
good  nature  does  not  lead  him  to  submit  to 
the  less  wise  dictation  of  others.** 

Sir  Joseph  read  and  re-read,  and  sighed,  and 
doubted,  but  he  finally  let  his  factory.    His 
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elder  son's  good  natfire  did,  as  his  mother  an^ 
ticipatedy  triumph  orer  his  good  sense,  and 
he  gave  up  business.  Moreover,  he  purchased 
a  sort  of  cottage  oxne,— -just  such  an  one  as 
people  always  build  in  the  vicinity  of  manu- 
facturing towns, — about  four  miles  from  Cole* 
minster;  and  because  he  tired  of  ^^  strenuous 
idleness/'  he  took  a  farm  of  two  hundred  acres, 
adjacent.  He  liked  riding  over  his  fields  very 
well,  and  he  rejoiced  in  seeing  the  growth  of  a 
fine  crop,  and  he  was  pleased  with  die  mirth 
of  the  hay-making  season ;  but  knowing  nothing 
of  the  practical  part  of  farming,  he  was  obliged 
to  trust  very  much  to  a  kind  of  bailiff — one 
Job  Stevens, — to  whom  he  gave  large  wages', 
that  he  might  have  the  less  temptation  to 
peculate*  Mrs.  Bramble  was  very  well  pleased 
with  the  arrangement,  particularly  as  it  added 
an  exceedingly  pretty  phaeton  to  her  enjoy- 
ments, in  which  she  generally  exhibited  herself 
two  or  three  times  a  week  to  the  envious  gaze 
of  the  town^s  people.  Moreover,  she  drove  a 
pair,  and  as  the  Perrys  had  never  harnessed 
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roore  than  one,  she  .felt  herself  looldng  down 
on  them  with  all  the  amiable  condescension  of 
justifiable  superiority. 

Ladj  Bramble  never  returned  home.  She  died 
in  less  than  three  months  after  the  ennobling 
of  her  family,  not  of  a  broken  heart,  but  of  a 
worn  out  firame  and  a  wearied  spirit.  The 
two  beings  who  regretted  her  long  and  deeply, 
were  her  daughter  Emma  and  Miss  Orme. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

As  short,  a  period  of  monfning  as  coold  de^ 
cently  be  allowed  on  the  death  of  a  mother, 
having  been  spent  in  most  reluctant  seclusion, 
the  family  of  the  Brambles  addressed  themselves 
to  the  task  of  exhibiting  to  the  world  those 
splendours  which  they  thought  illustrative  of 
their  elevated  position  in  society.  The  coup 
d'essai  on  the  part  of  Miss  Bramble,  Miss  Mar- 
garet, and  Doctor  Tom  was — "to  cut  Miss 
Orme  dead." 

Poor  Miss  Orme  !  —  The  first  Sunday  the 
Brambles  exhibited  at  church  in  second  mourn- 
ing, just  as  the  organ  was  pealing  forth  its 
preparatory  notes,  she  laid  her  accustomed 
hand  on  the  door  of  their  family  pew,  in  which 
she  had  sat  as  long  as  she  had  been  a  denizen 
in  Coleminster.    Alas ! — Doctor  Tom  placed 
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his  opposing  hand  in  most  discourteous  juxta- 
position, firmly  holding  the  door,  and  gently — 
no,  presumptuously — ^informed  her,  that  every 
sitting  in  that  pew  would  be,  to-day  and  hence- 
forwards,  engaged. 

Miss  Orme  smiled  and  went  to  the  next, 
where  meeting  with  better  treatment,  she  at- 
tended to  the  serrice  with  her  usual  compo- 
sure; indeed.  Miss  Bramble  declared  her  efiron- 
tery,  which  she  herself  doubtless  called  presence 
of  mind,  was  quite  unaccountable. 

Poor  Miss  Orme ! — She  possessed  all  that 
the  Brambles'-the  majority  of  them  at  least- 
most  despised — talent,  poverty,  and  content. 
Her  father  was  dead ;  he  had  held  some  office 
under  government,  the  income  of  which  had 
not  more  than  sufficed  to  support  that  style  of 
living  which  he  thought  necessary  to  his  re- 
spectability— perhaps  because  it  gratified  his 
own  peculiar  tastes.  The  very  small  surplus 
which,  from  some  feeling  of  duty,  he  had  con- 
tinued annually  to  lay  by  as  a  fund  for  the 
provision  of  his  only  child,  had  not  accumu- 
lated to  a  thousand  pounds  when  he  died,  and 
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the  interest  of  this,  with  something  more  than  ac 
hundred  a  year,  which  had  been  bequeathed  to 
the  widow  by  a  rehttiony  formed  the  whole 
ostensible  income  of  herself  and  her  daughter. 
But  then,  if  Miss  Orme  had  not  fortune,  she  had 
had  at  least  the  benefit  of  an  education  more 
solid  and  more  masculine  than  is  usual  to  her 
sex.  Proud  of  her  earl  j  manifestation  of  talent, 
Mr.  Orme  had  been  judicious  enough,  and 
prudent  enough,  to  aid  it  with  all  the  cultiva- 
tion that  could  be  procured.  Veiy  thankful 
was  Miss  Orme  for  this,  in  her  estimation,  the 
most  valuable  legacy  he  could  have  left  her ; — 
it  gave  effect  to  that  higher  endowment  which 
education  cannot  bestow — ike  power  of  creating. 
By  the  exertion  of  this  power,  Miss  Orme  had 
the  means  of  adding  considerably  to  her  mo- 
ther's comforts,  and  the  two  lived  in  a  small 
cottage  just  on  the  outskirts  of  Coleminster, 
furnished  with  a  certain  degree  of  elegance,  and 
admitting  but  few  visitors ; — very  few,  for  they 
were  the  wise  and  the  good,  who  constitute  a 
fearful  minority  in  the  aggregate  of  society. 
Miss  Orme,  however,  was  happy ;  happy  in  the 
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consciousness  of  usefulness, — of  talents  well 
directed  and  time  laudably  employed.  She 
laboured  assiduously  in  her  vocation,  and  she 
reaped  the  firuits  of  it  not  only  in  the  success  of 
her  efforts,  but  in  the  refuge  it  afforded  her 
from  those  misfortunes  from  which  even  she,  in 
the  privacy  of  her  life  and  the  constancy  of  her 
occupation,  had  not  escaped. 

And  the  cloud  which  had  darkened  her 
blameless  youth,  had  sprung  from  one  of  those 
attachments  the  origin  and  progress  of  which 
defy  all  human  calculation.  What  in  the  world 
Miss  Orme  could  see  in  the  man  she  had 
chosen,  was  a  question  oflen  asked  by  her  real 
friends,  but  never  satisfactorily  answered.  He 
was  made  up  of  negatives — being  neither  stu- 
pid, nor  vulgar,  nor  ugly,  nor  clever,  nor  refined, 
nor  handsome.  He  was  like  any  other  of  the 
thousand  and  one  whom  the  universities  an- 
nually send  forth  to  fulfil  their  undistinguished 
career  amidst  the  obscurities  of  life ;  and  that 
he  would  have  looked  up  to  Miss  Orme,  was 
quite  as  incomprehensible  as  that  she  should 
have  looked  down  upon  him.    Walter  Scott 
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has  attempted  to  account  for  an  attachment  of 
this  nature,  by  supposing  it  a  wise  provisiim 
which  impels  the  weak  to  seek  the  strong, — the 
unendowed  to  aim  at  supplying  their  deficiency 
by  associating  themselres  with  the  greatly 
gifted.  The  canaille  of  Coleminster,  however, 
did  not  trouble  themselves  with  theories ;  their 
tea-table  coteries  found  quite  sufficient  food  for 
gossip  in  the  fact  of  the  engagement  Some 
thought  he  might  have  done  better,  and  many 
declared,  with  great  satisfaction,  that  she  could 
not  have  done  worse.  The  lovers  were  often 
seen  together,  and  there  was  nothing  equivocal 
in  their  manner.  If  their  engagement  were 
alluded  to,  they  smiled  and  answered  not,  ac- 
cording to  the  wont  of  the  betrothed ;  and  so 
two  or  three  years  passed  on,  and^they  waited, 
it  was  supposed,  for  some  better  provision  than 
either  at  present  possessed.  But  at  the  end  of 
that  period,  the  thing  was  evidently  at  an  end. 
The  gentleman^s  evenings  were  spent  at  home, 
and  the  lady's  walks  were  lonely.  She  became 
very  thin  and  very  pale,  and  the  world  pro- 
nounced her  consumptive ;  some  hinted  at  de- 
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sertioD  and  a  broken  heart ;  and  some  of  the 
most  spiteful  affected  great  compassion  for  poor 
Miss  Orme,  and  thought  women  generallj  were 
much  happier  if  they  were  not  wiser  than  other 
people.  On  the  whole,  people  generally  were 
▼eiy  well  pleased  that  the  affair  had  termi* 
nated  in  a  way  that  must  necessarily  be  the 
least  agreeable  possible  to  Miss  Orme. 

In  process  of  time, — after  such  a  courtship 
as  made  protracting  spinsters  sigh  over  the 
matrimonial  misery  its  brerity  promised, — Mr. 
Ellis — that  was  his  name — married  one  of  the 
notables,— just  such  a  woman  as  a  priori  any 
judicious  person  would  hare  pronounced  ex- 
actly suited  to  him.  Her  talents,  far  from 
putting  his  to  the  blush,  would  leare  him  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  yery  triumphant  supe* 
riority,  and  her  portion  afforded  an  adequate 
addition  to  his  income.  So  a  house  on  the 
most  approved  scale  of  Coleminster  gentility 
was  taken  and  furnished,  quite  distinct  from 
his  office, — he  was  in  the  law ;  and  the  wed* 
ding  was  celebrated  with  the  due  proportion  of 
bride-cake,  new  dresses,  wedding-yisits,  and  so 
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forth,  greatly  to  the  edification  of  the  unmarried 
generally,  and  much  to  their  benefit,  as  by  excit- 
ing the  imitative  faculties  with  which  human 
nature  is  so  abundantly  blessed,  the  year  had  not 
expired  ere  two  other  couples  were  added  to 
the  happy  class  of  brides  and  bridegrooms. 

After  Mr.  Ellis*s  marriage.  Miss  Orme's 
health  and  appearance  were  wonderfully  re- 
stored. The  curious  who  scrutinised  her  with 
eyes  intent  on  detecting  that  woe-begone  ex- 
pression which  ought  to  characterise  damsels 
wearing  the  willow,  affected  to  be  scandalized  at 
the  sustained  cheerfulness  of  her  appearance  and 
demeanour.  The  indignation  of  the  Brambles  ge- 
nerally, was  vehement,  and  exhibited  in  the 
most  decided  patronage  of  Mrs.  Ellis.  They 
began  even  to  take  pleasure  in  Miss  Orme's 
occasional  visits  to  their  sister,  inasmuch  as 
they  then  enjoyed  the  delectation  of  enlarging 
on  the  amiability  and  gracefulness  of  Mrs. 
Ellis, — on  the  devotedness  of  Mr.  Ellis  to  his 
bride, — on  the  elegance  of  their  house, — the 
sumptuousness  of  their  furniture, — and  the 
liveliness  of  their  parties.    Miss  Orme  listened 
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to  these  ererlasting  tirades  with  praiseworthy 
calmness,  exhibiting  no  emotion,  except  on 
one  or  two  occasions  when  she  was  guilty  of 
the  bitise  of  a  laugh  that  would  not  be  re- 
strained. Doctor  Tom  was  particularly  voci- 
ferous in  his  expressions  of  admiration,  and, 
which  is  more  surprising,  his  sentiments  were 
sincere,  if  his  manner  was  exaggerated.  Mrs. 
Ellis  was  precisely  the  kind  of  woman  whom 
he  could  understand,  and  who  was  inclined 
to  think  him  a  prodigious  genius,  because  he 
wrote  now  and  then  a  letter  about  nothing,  in 
the  hebdomadal  journal,  an  achievement  which 
sanctioned  his  assuming  the  character  of  a 
literary  man,  and  his  being  classed,  by  univer- 
sal consent,  amongst  the  literati  of  the  lumin- 
ous society  inhabiting  the  ancient  and  loyal 
borough  of  Coleminster.  Indeed,  a  most  com- 
fortable flirtation  was  speedily  established  be- 
tween them,  encouraged  much  by  the  Miss 
Brambles,  who  exulted  greatly  in  Doctor  Tom's 
conformity  to  fashionable  usages,  and  who 
would  not  have  been  greatly  shocked  by  his 
exhibition  of  fashionable  morals. 
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Mrs.  Ellis  was  an  occupant  of  the  pew  of 
the  Bramble  family  on  that  memorable  Sanday 
from  which  poor  Miss  Orme  was  to  date  her 
exclusion  from  it.  Now  Mrs.  Ellis  hated  Miss 
Orme  with  all  that  warmth  and  sincerity  with 
which  small  minds  are  apt  to  regard  the  ob- 
jects of  their  liege  lord's  first  love.  She  sus- 
pected that  there  were  occasionally,  on  the 
part  of  her  respectable  husband,  certain  linger- 
ing recollections  of  the  obnoxious  individual, 
which  were  apt  to  intrude  during  the  course  of 
a  long  winter's  evening  tete-a-tete ;  when  he  sat 
with  his  legs  on  the  hearth,  his  head  thrown 
back  on  his  chair,  and  his  vision  filled  with 
pictures  in  thejhe^ — and  she  was  engaged  in 
some  unmentionable  piece  of  housewifery 
which  absorbed  all  the  intellect  she  had. 
She  could  not  work  and  talk ; — if  she  spoke, 
her  needle  was  still, — if  that  moved  with 
its  ordinary  despatch,  she  was  dumb.  And 
he  could  not  always  read  after  the  bore  of  a 
day  at  the  ofiice, — and  monologue  talking  was 
not  greatly  to  his  taste, — so  he  was  compelled 
to  think.    Who  ever  thought  of  the  past  and 
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did  not  sigh? — And  Mr.  Ellis  sighed^ — and 
Mrs.  Ellis  heard  him, — and  then  she  too  had 
her  thoughts, — and  she  became  jealous,  and 
very  properly  and  reasonably  was  very  angry 
with  Miss  Orme,  because  she  thus  ventured 
to  intrude  herself  on  the  memory  of  her  quon- 
dam swain. 

On  this  Sunday,  therefore,  Mrs.  Ellis  was  in 
a  state  of  beatitude,  that  would  have  been  per- 
fect if  Miss  Orroe  would  but  have  been  more 
discomfited,  as  any  person  of  common  feeling 
doubtlessly  ought  to  have  been.  Doctor  Tom 
was  rewarded  with  a  smile  more  beaming  than 
any  that  had  hitherto  gladdened  his  heart,  and 
he  felt,  meditating  on  the  deed  he  had  done, 
that  even  in  this  world  virtue  hath  its  reward. 

Poor  Emma  could  scarcely  believe  it  possi- 
ble, that  any  person  in  decent  society  would  so 
wantonly  have  violated  common  courtesy  as  her 
brother  had  done.  If  she  had  had  the  least 
suspicion  that  so  glaring  an  insult  was  medi- 
tated, she  would  have  saved  her  Aiend^s  feelings 
by  conveying  an  intimation  of  it,  or  she  would 
have  appealed  to  her  father,  who  was  absent 
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from  church  accidentaUj,  and  whose  good'** 
nature  would  have  urged  him  to  prevent  it.  It 
was  precisely  because  they  knew  she  would 
have  pursued  one  of  these  alternatives,  that 
Doctor  Tom  and  his  two  senior  sisters  had 
been  careful  to  preserve  the  most  absolute 
silence  on  the  subject ;  and  though  they  were 
annoyed  and  initated,  they  had  no  sentiment  of 
compassion,  when  Emma,  overcome  by  the 
proceeding,  burst  into  so  violent  a  fit  of  crying 
as  compelled  her  to  leave  the  church. 

Whilst  she,  as  soon  as  breakfast  was  over 
the  next  morning,  left  home  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  her  friend— -of  apologizing,  if  she  could 
apologize — and,  as  the  event  proved,  of  being 
herself  consoled  by  the  amusement  Miss  Oime 
derived  from  the  subject, — Doctor  Tom  and  his 
sisters  sat  down  to  hold  a  serious  consultation 
on  the  nature  of  an  entertainment  to  be  given 
by  them  in  the  name  of  their  £ftther.  Sir  Joseph, 
early  the  next  week,  and  to  prepare  a  list  of 
eligiblesy  for  which  purpose  Doctor  Tom  was 
provided  with  pencil  and  paper  to  prick  down 
names  as  they  occurred. 
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**  Let  us  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  to  be  departed 
from  only  on  the  most  justifiable  reasons,  that 
no  family  is  to  be  invited  who  is  likely  to  walk 
bere,^  began  Doctor  Tom.  '^  Indeed,  I  would 
willingly  exclude  all  who  have  not  a  carriage  of 
their  own,  but  that  would  so  miserably  reduce 
our  party.  And  the  EUises  must  be  asked, — 
she  is  such  an  ornament  to  a  roomr** 

*'  In  your  eyes,  Tom,**  said  Miss  Margaret, 
very  emphatically.  '*  I  think  Mrs.  Ellis  a 
good-looking  and  pleasant  enough  woman,  but 

a 

you  rather  over-rate  her.  Of  course  she  must 
came^  but  I  do  not  agree  with  you  that  our 
rooms  would  look  a  bit  the  worse  for  her 
absence." 

^'  The  old  story,"  said  Doctor  Tom,  resolute 
in  preserving  his  own  temper  on  this  point  and 
the  good  humour  of  his  sisters,  if  it  were  within 
the  compass  of  possibility.  ^^  Men  and  women 
never  did,  and  to  the  end  of  time,  never  ttill^ 
agree  on  the  subject  of  female  beauty.  How- 
ever, then — I  put  down  the  Ellises  at  the  head 
of  the  list  by  way  of  beginning.  Now  the 
Perry  s " 
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**  Mrs.  Bramble  hates  them  so  much  \^  said 
Miss  Bramble,  appealingly. 

'^  But  then  somehow  or  other  they  have  got 
such  a  standing,  that  our  omitting  them  wiU  be 
nothing  less  than  a  dead  cut,  and  perhaps  the 
ill-natured  may  place  their  absence  to  the  score 
of  their  refusing  our  invite.  Then  you  know 
they  called  after "  he  paused,  not  choos- 
ing to  finish  a  sentence  which  would  have 
brought  so  palpably  under  their  notice  the 
recent  death  of  their  mother. 

Both  sisters  were  silent  for  a  little.  Margaret 
was  the  first  to  recover  herself: — 

*^  I  do  not  understand  why  Mrs.  Bramble's 
tastes  are  to  be  referred  to,"  said  she.  **  We 
give  the  party ;  let  her  confine  her  selections 
and  exclusions  to  the  cottage;  I  am  sure  I  shall 
not  interfere,  and  I  hope  she  will  be  as  obliging 
How.** 

At  that  moment  Mrs.  Bramble's  carriage  drew 
up  at  the  door,  and  the  trio  had  scarcely  time 
to  exclaim  ^*  how  provoking  \^  before  she  and 
her  husband  were  in  the  room. 

'^  Joseph  and  I  have  driven  over  to  know  if 
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we  can  assist  you  in  your  arrangements  for  this 
splendid  afirair,*^  said  Mrs.  Bramble,  animated  to 
extraordinary  vivacity  by  the  prospect  of  those 
said  splendours^  and  of  the  preparatory  bustle, 
in  which  she  delighted. 

**  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,**  said 
Miss  Bramble  with  a  display  of  satisfaction  too 
abundant  to  be  sincere.  '^You  have  arrived 
quite  apropos,  for  we  were  discussing  the  pro- 
priety of  inviting  the  Perrys,  and  we  know  you 
dislike  them  so  much !  '* 

"  Oh  not  I,  poor  things ! — ^They  have  been 
so  very  civil  of  late,  that  I  could  not  do  less 
than  return  their  civilities,  and  in  fact  Miss 
Perry  has  been  staying  at  the  cottage  these 
four  or  five  days.  We  have  just  taken  her 
home  this  morning." 

The  Miss  Brambles  looked  at  each  other,  more 
irritated  than  they  could  venture  to  show,  that 
their  sister-in-law  had  preceded  them  in  an  in- 
timacy which  they  fully  intended  to  make. 
Doctor  Tom  covered  their  silence  by  saying 
carelessly,  **  Then  the  point  is  settled,  and  the 
Perrys  are  to  come.'* 
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*'  Now  theD/'  said  M r&  Bramble,  drawing  her 
chair  close  to  the  fire,  and  putting  her  feet  on  the 
fender,  'Uet  me  hear  whom  you  m^m  to  invite.** 

^'  We  arc  but  just  beginning  to  think  about 
it,**  said  Miss  Bramble.  ^'  You  see  Tom  has  on!  j 
two  names  on  his  list.  Think  over  the  carnage- 
people.    The  more  of  them  the  better.*' 

^'  There  is  not  one  on  the  corporation,*^  said 
Mrs.  Bramble  despondingly. 

"  The  corporation  ! — My  dear  Mrs.  Bramble, 
we  are  not  going  to  call  a  common  hall !"  said 
Miss  Margaret  with  indignation,  for  in  her 
secret  heart  she  nourished  a  holy  horror  of  the 
civic  dignitaries. 

*'  Nevertheless,  considering  my  father's  situa- 
tion, we  must  absolutely  ask  some  of  the  alder- 
men," said  Doctor  Tom  decisively. 

^'  We  can  pick  irom  the  whole  lot,  and  there 
are  two  or  three  not  so  perfectly  horrid  as  they 
might  be,**  said  Miss  Bramble  soothingly. 

^'  I  can  be  of  no  use  to  you,  I  am  sure.  The 
line  of  exclusiveness  is  not  suited  to  me ;  so 
whilst  you  settle  the  matter  I  shall  have  a  chat 
with  my  father,**  said  Mr.  Bramble. 
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^*  You  will  find  him  in  the  study,''  said  Miss 
Bramble,  dwelling  on  the  last  word ;  the  room  to 
which  she  alluded  having  accompanied  the 
fuDily  in  their  ascent  to  dignity,  and  been  de- 
rated firom  ilie  little  parlour,  to  the  more  gen- 
teel appellation  of  the  study. 

Sir  Joseph  was  found  by  his  eldest  son  in  his 
slippers  and  dressing-gown,  leaning  back  in 
his  easy  chair,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  fire,  and 
his  newspaper  on  the  table  by  his  side.  One 
hand  lay  on  the  newspaper;  the  other  was 
thrust  within  his  waistcoat,  and  he  looked  al- 
together as  unhappy  as  the  most  inyeterate 
idler  in  the  world. 

**  How  are  you,  father  ?**  began  Mr.  Bramble, 
shaking  hands  with  Sir  Joseph,  who  greeted 
him  with  a  sincerity  that  evinced  how  he  re- 
joiced to  be  delivered  fix)m  himself. 

^'And  how  does  your  farm  answer?**  in- 
quired Sir  Joseph. 

**  Why  as  yet  there  has  been  hardly  time  to 
know,"  replied  the  son.  ^^  Jpb  Stevens  seems 
a  very  honest  fellow,  and  he  says  he  will  make 
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the  ground  produce  as  much  as  its  nature  will 
allow." 

^^I  thought,"  interrupted  sir  Jos^h,  ''the 
land  was  pronoimced  the  best  in  the  county. 
You  pay  for  it  as  such,  if  I  remember." 

''  Ay  ! — there  is  the  fruit  of  a  man's  begin- 
ning a  business  of  which  he  knows  nothing !  ** 
sighed  Mr.  Bramble.  ''  I  was  certainly  taken  in 
there,  for  Steyens  declares  the  land  is  not  worth 
the  rent  by  ten  shillings  an  acre  " 

''  And  you  have  a  seven  years'  lease  ? " 

''  Yes ;  howcYcr  I  must  make  the  best  of  it. 
I  do  not  suppose  I  shall  lose  muckJ* 

''  Ah,  Joseph  !  A  year  since  we  should  hare 
thought  it  poor  consolation,  not  to  lose  much. 
We  were  pretty  sure  then  to  be  getting  much." 

''I  am  afraid  giving  up  the  business  will 
prove  but  a  bad  speculation,"  replied  Joseph, 
lowering  his  voice  as  if  fearful  of  bdng  over* 
heard  by  any  other  member  of  the  fSunily.  ^  I 
wish  we  may  not  live  to  repent  it" 

''  Live  to  repent  it !"  said  Sir  Joseph,  wann- 
ing  into  sincerity.    "  Why  I  repent  it  at 
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moment,  and  have  done  every  hour  since  I  suf- 
fered myself  to  be  persuaded  into  taking  so 
foolish  a  step.  Your  poor  mother  advised  me 
against  it; — ^if  I  had  listened  to  her! — But 
Lucy  and  Margaret  wearied  me  to  death  about 
it,  and  Tom  seconded  them,  and  you  yielded  to 
your  wife's  vnshes,  and  when  every  body  was 
against  me,  what  could  I  do,  and  my  wife 
from  home  ?  *' 

'^  Unfortunately,  it  cannot  now  be  helped.** 
^'  Not  unless  I  take  the  factory  into  my  own 
hands  again,  which  would  make  me  ridiculous 
in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  town.  I  fear  we  have 
enemies  enough  as  it  is,  for  the  girls,  except 
poor  little  Emma,  seem  to  have  their  heads 
turned  ever  since  I  became  Sir  Joseph,  and 
they  have  cuiy  as  they  call  it,  half  the  Mends  I 
had.  Between  you  and  me,  son  Joseph,  though 
I  cannot  but  confess  I  had  some  sort  of  pride 
in  the  thing  myself,  I  fear  my  mayoralty  this 
year  was  the  most  unfortunate  accident  that 
could  have  befallen  me.  I  have  never  been 
myself  since.  Nothing  to  do  from  morning  to 
night — no  Saturday's  payments  to  remind  me 
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that  the  week  is  at  an  end ;  the  markets  rise 
and  fall,  and  I  get  nothing  bj  them.  In  short, 
I  was  bred  a  tradesman — I  have  lived  a  trades- 
man— and  to  be  a  gentleman  in  mj  old  age  is 
hard  upon  me.  Doing  nothing  is  the  most 
fatiguing  work  I  ever  experienced." 

Poor  Sir  Joseph  was,  indeed,  becoming  a 
veiy  miserable  man.  He  had  been  as  lively, 
bustling,  and  good  humoured  a  person  as  any 
on  the  body  corporate,  until  this  unfortunate 
distinction  fell  on  him,  just  to  elevate  him  into 
a  mark  for  the  multitude*  He  did  not  like  the 
kind  of  society  his  daughters  were  ambitious 
of  assembling  around  him,  for  he  had  neither 
feelings  nor  habits  in  common  with  those  who 
composed  it.  He  liked  a  snug  party,  composed 
of  people  who  talked  of  the  state  of  the  manu- 
facturing world,  with  the  variation  of  the  affairs 
of  the  borough,  both  of  which  topics  Doctor 
Tom  warned  him  were  caviare  to  the  tastes  of 
his  more  distinguished  acquaintances.  Sir 
Joseph  knew  nothing  of  sciences  or  arts ;  if  he 
ventured  a  word  on  either  subject,  he  was  cer- 
tain to  commit  some  error  which  deepened  the 
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complexion  of  his  daughters,  and  contracted 
the  brows  of  his  son.  Of  what  are  called  the 
public  places  of  the  kingdom,  London  was  the 
only  one  he  had  visited,  and  his  migration 
thither  was  annual,  —  a  journey  literally  on 
business  connected  with  his  vocation,  the  ar- 
rangement of  which  required  a  week.  The 
amusements  and  the  institutions  that  render 
the  metropolis  (he  delight  of  the  gay  and  the 
learned,  had  no  attraction  for  him  ;  and  conse- 
quently, when  they  were  under  discussion,  he 
was  necessarily  silent.  Then  he  liked  large 
suppers  of  substantial  hot  viands,  and  eschewed 
ices  and  sandwiches  as  utter  abominations. 
But  all  other  evils  appeared  light  in  comparison 
to  the  inroad  now  threatened  on  his  domestic 
comfprt.  He  had  been  worried  into  a  reluctant 
consent  to  the  magnificent  entertainment  which, 
his  children  had  decided,  it  was  incumbent  on 
him  to  give.  But  as  the  preparations  ad- 
vanced, his  troubles  increased  on  him.  First, 
this  room  was  submitted  to  a  metamorphosis, — 
then  another,  until  at  length  the  whole  family 
party  were  compelled  to   take  refuge  in  his 
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sanctum — a  place  hitherto  inviolably  dedicated 
to  his  use  —  a  retirement  in  which  he  en- 
joyed the  pleasure  of  calculating  the  amount 
of  his  profits,  and  anticipating  the  fortune  he 
meant  to  accumulate.  Those  days  weie  over; 
and  if  ever  Sir  Joseph  felt  the  full  bitterness  of 
his  ascent  in  life,  it  was  when  the  dining-table 
was  spread  in  his  little  parlour,  his  large  chair 
turned  out  for  the  better  accommodation  of  the 
intruders,  his  papers  thrust  into  the  drawers  of 
his  bureau,  and  the  bureau  itself  removed  into 
a  niche  at  the  farthest  possible  distance  from 
the  fire. 

It  required  all  his  habitual  good  temper,  and 
all  Emma^s  whispered  assurances  that  the  bus- 
tle would  be  over  in  a  week,  and  he  would 
have  the  room  to  himself  again,  to  prevent  his 
interposing,  even  in  this  advanced  stage  of  the 
proceedings,  a  veto  on  the  brilliant  debut  his 
children  intended  to  make  in  the  character  of 
"  The  principal  family  of  Coleminster/* 
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CHAPTER  III. 


The  eyentfiil  evening  arrived,  and  the  Miss 
Brambles  looked  as  elegant  as  white  satin,  blond 
lace,  and  pearls  could  make  them ;  their  satis- 
faction with  themselyes  being  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  observation,  that  the  Perrys,  in  their 
bine  silks  with  gold  and  turquoise  ornaments, 
were  not  to  be  compared  to  them. 

But  the  most  delightful  event  of  the  evening 
consisted  in  the  introduction  of  a  certain  Sir 
Charles  March,  who  accompanied  a  young  col- 
legian then  visiting  in  Coleminster,  between 
whom  and  the  Brambles  had  hitherto  existed  a 
civil  sort  of  dislike,  which  did  not  interrupt 
their  acquaintance,  but  greatly  increased  the 
surprise  and  pleasure  with  which  they  received 
his  distinguished  friend. 
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Sir  Charles  attached  himself  to  the  fair 
Margaret  with  great  perseverance  during  the 
whole  evening, — a  distinction  which  Miss 
Bramble  would  hardly  have  pardoned,  if  she  her- 
self had  not  nearly  engrossed  the  attentions  of 
Jonathan  Lumley,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  the  borough, 
the  attainment  of  whom  was,  and  had  been  for 
nearly  a  year,  the  grand  but  unacknowledged 
object  of  her  ambition.  How  it  happened  that 
Mr.  Lumley  permitted  himself  to  be  entangled 
in  the  meshes  of  her  coquetry  is  inexplicable, 
for  if  he  had  ever  been  roused  to  feeling  so 
strong  a  sentiment  as  positive  dislike,  it  was 
Miss  Bramble  who  had  had  the  power  of  so  ani- 
mating him.  Perhaps  it  originated  in  his 
being  a  degree  more  than  half  asleep,  which 
was  his  usual  state  of  vegetation,  and  he  was 
pleased  to  indulge  his  drowsiness  beneath  the 
shelter  of  the  lady's  inordinate  vivacity  and  in- 
cessant volubility.  He  was  gifted  with  great 
talents  as  a  listener,  which  was  precisely  the 
endowment  in  which  it  was  necessary  that  Miss 
Bramble's  associates  should  excel.  Having  been 
allowed  to  talk  with  no  other  interruption  than 
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an  occasional  monosyllable,  she  was  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  Mr.  Lumley  had  been 
remarkably  pleasant,  whilst  he  retired  early  in 
the  m(»mingy  with  an  aching  head  and  a 
wearied  spirit,  which  he  fsciled  not  to  attribute 
to  the  intolerable  clatter,  as  he  called  it,  to 
which  he  had  been  fooli«h  enoHgh  to  subject 
himself. 

Like  aU  other  pleasures  that  have  been 
eagerly  anticipated,  the  substantial  enjoyment 
this  evening  promised,  had  not  been  grasped ; 
and  if  disappointment  were  not  experienced, 
its  absence  was  occasioned  solely  by  the  un- 
usual good  fortune  of  other  objects  of  desire 
having  been  exhibited  during  its  progress.. 

On  the  morning  succeeding  this  expensive 
attempt  at  a  debut  in  the  arena  of  provincial 
fashion.  Miss  Bramble  and  her  sister  Margaret 
breakfisisted  alone.  Doctor  Tom  being  yet  in 
bed,  and  Emma,  who  had  retired  early  from 
a  scene  of  gaiety  she  had  not  enjoyed,  walking 
io  the  coimtry,  having  taken  her  early  meal 
some  hours  since.  As  to  poor  Shr  Joseph,  he 
had  not  yet  risen.    He  had  sought  his  pillow 
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late,  and  eyen  then  he  had  found  it  impossible 
to  sleep,  his  mind  being  inclined  to  basy  itself 
with  calculations,  how  much  champagne  and 
burgundy  had  been  consumed,  and  how  many 
such  fetes  he  could  afford  to  give,  before  he 
exhibited  himself  to  the  world  in  the  character 
of  an  insolvent  debtor. 

But  the  tete-a-tete  of  the  sisters  was  not  en- 
grossed by  the  discussion  of  objects  of  such 
Yulgar  interest  They  were  employed  in  con* 
gratulating  themselyes  on  the  prize  which 
seemed  almost  in  the  grasp  of  each, — a  husband 
who  possessed  that  good  both  so  eagerly  coyeted, 
a  well  ascertained  position  in  the  world. 
What  could  be  more  respectable  than  an  al- 
liance with  an  M.P.,  whose  wealth  and  influ- 
ence in  the  borough  rendered  his  election  as 
certain  in  each  successive  Parliament,  as  if  a 
seat  in  St  Stephen's  had  been  his  inalienable 
birth-right?  And  was  not  title — such  as  Sir 
Charles  March  had  to  bestow — ^well  worth  all 
the  trouble  Margaret  meditated  taking  in  order 
to  secure  it  ?  To  be  sure  she  had  not  ascer- 
tained precisely  what  that  title  was, — whether 
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a  baronet,  or  whether  a  knight  of  some  military 
order, — ^for  she  would  not  permit  herself  for  a 
moment  to  suppose,  he  owed  his  honours  to  so 
undignified  a  source  as — she  mentally  aUowed 
with  a  sigh — her  father  had  done.  Mr.  Hughes, 
who  had  introduced  him,  was  by  much  too 
proud  to  appear  publicly  as  the  associate  of  a 
person  whose  claims  to  consideration  were  at 
all  disputable,  and  Margaret,  in  her  inmost 
heart,  indulged  in  dreams  of  precedency  which 
she  did  not  think  fit  to  confide  even  to  the 
bosom  of  her  sister. 

If  the  reader  will  take  the  trouble  to  refer  to 
the  letter  in  which  Lady  Bramble  dissuaded  her 
husband  fix>m  resigning  his  factory,  there  wUl 
be  found  a  hint,  that  '^  the  predilections  of  her 
daughters  might  be  a  stumbling-block  to  their 
ambition.*'  This  hint  referred  to  an  attach- 
ment of  long  standing,  on  the  part  of  Miss 
Bramble,  to  a  certain  curate,  whose  weekly 
eloquence  had  quite  subdued  her  heart,  at  a 
time  of  life  when  women  are  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  addicted  to  romance  and  moon- 
light   Her  family  had  most  strenuously  dig- 
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couraged  and  disapproyed  tbis  penchant,  but 
Miss  Bramble  was  inflaimed  to  a  veiy  decided 
attachment  bj  this  opposition, — an  attachment 
that  had  been  nourished  by  clandestine  inter- 
views and  correspondence.  It  would  pro- 
bably have  expired  beneath  the  gentle  breath 
of  encouragement,  but  strong-  opposition  had 
fanned  it  into  a  brisk  flame,  nor  had  a  doubt 
visited  the  mind  of  the  lady  that  it  would 
eventually  terminate  in  an  elopement,  until  the 
marriage  of  one  of  the  Perrys  to  a  pluralist 
rector,  had  make  her  shrink  from  suestaining 
the  inferior  role  of  a  curate's  wife,  and  the 
unexpected  acquisition  of  dignity  by  her  fitber 
had  opened  such  views  to  her  ambition,  thatlove 
rapidly  disappeared  amidst  the  crowd  of  lofty  as- 
pirations that  suddenly  rushed  upon  her  mind. 
.  Her  interviews  with  the  unfortunate  Mr. 
Crosby  had  gradually  become  more  and  more 
infrequent,  and  hi»  tender  remonstrances  proper- 
tionably  importunate, — so  importunate,  indeed, 
that  Miss  Bramble  began  to  deem  her  constant 
lover  a  most  impertinent  bore.  The  more  vivid 
her  hopes  became  of  securing  Jonathan  Lumley,. 
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Esq.,  M.P.,  the  move  revolting  appeared  ber 
engagement  with  his  humble  rival.  And  in 
short,  about  the  period  of  their  gala,  he  had 
come  to  be  considered  a  mere  obstacle  to  the 
eleyation  of  the  woman  who  had  more  than- 
met — who  had  invited — his  advances.- 

Mr.  Crosby,  however,  had  his  views  as  weU 
as  his  fair  ladj,  and  he  was  capable  of  pursu^ 
ing  them  with  quite  as  unwearied  persever- 
ance. He  had  no  expectation  of  fortune, 
and  none  of  professional  preferment.  His 
hope  of  elevation  in  the  world  had  rested  on  a 
lucky  matrimonial  speculation,  and  this — proh 
pador ! — was  the  end  and  aim  of  aU  his  elo- 
quence ;  his  snow-white  pocket  handkerchief, 
used  to  display  a  hand  that  rivalled  it  in 
delicacy ;  his-  '^  point-device  accoutrements.^ 
Hia  eyes  had  long  rested  on  the  pew  of  the 
Brambles,  and  had  detected,  with  a  throb  of 
rapture,  the  responsive  glances  of  the  eldest 
daughter  of  that  wealthy  house.  He  had 
assiduously  sought  an  introduction,  and  find- 
ing, improved  it.  He  was  by  no  means  blind  to 
the  waning  affection  of  the  fair  Lucy,  but  that 
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— ^althougb  if  it  had  been  witbin  bis  cboice, 
be  would  bave  preferred  its  retaining  its  origmal 
ardour, — did  not  greatly  discourage  bim.  Too 
Clamoured,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  cau- 
tious, Miss  Bramble^s  letters  were  so  unequivocal 
as  to  render  ber  position  no  enviable  one, 
sbottld  sbe  really  meditate  tbe  dismissal  of  a 
lover  who  would  not  be  dismissed.  Mr. 
Crosby  bad  none  of  that  sensitive  refinement 
which  would  bave  deemed  it  base  even  to 
threaten  such  an  ea^posi  to  the  woman  whom 
he  bad  affected  to  love.  Advancement  in  tbe 
world  was  the  goal  towards  which  he  pressed 
with  an  ardour,  that  rendered  principle — honour 
— delicacy — but  as  weights  that  retarded  bis 
progress.  Miss  Bramble^s  avoidance  of  an  inter- 
view, which  she  bad  managed  on  various  pre- 
texts, did  not  render  his  entreaties  for  the 
indulgence  at  all  tbe  less  importunate.  Nor, 
because  her  letters  were  rare,  did  he  avail 
himself  at  all  the  less  fiequently  of  the  means 
of  communication  which  she,  with  tbe  ingenuity 
of  female  scheming,  had  contrived  to  establish 
between  them.    He  was  by  no  means  a  stranger 
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to  Ihe  ambitious  aims  to  which  Sir  Joseph's 
knighthood  had  awakened  his  family.  Whilst 
he  derided  the  fancied  dignity, — ^for  he  had 
worldly  knowledge  enough  to  estimate  it  at 
its  fiill  worth  of  contempt, — ^he  was  not  insen- 
sible to  the  stumbling-block  it  might  prove  in 
his  path.  He  knew  well  enough  that,  in  his 
career,  an  alliance  with  a  ci-devant  tradesman, 
knighted  par  accident  diuing  his  mayoralty — 
would  be,  per  se,  worse  than  useless,  because 
there  was  a  certain  ridicule  attached  to  it; 
but  the  wealth  that  belonged  to  the  knight 
must  be  shared  by  his  family,  and  to  what 
was  not  wealth  available? — ^Reasoning  thus, 
Mr.  Crosby  adhered  to  his  original  views  with 
praiseworthy  consistency.  His  letters  insi- 
nuated a  gentle  indignation  at  the  cruel  silence 
of  the  lady,  and  hinted  at  the  holy  and 
hallowed  claims  of  first  love, — reiterated  his 
protestations  of  a  constancy  thai  death  itself 
should  not  terminate, — breathed  alarm  at 
the  gay  and  accomplished  rivals  with  whom 
he  must  have  to  contend,  and  to  compete 
with   whom  his   principal  weapon  must   be 
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the  fondness — ^the  devotedness  of  his  attach- 
ment "  Her  silence,^  he  wrote, "  harrowed 
him  with  apprehensions,  the  slightest  of 
which  brought  absolute  torture  as  its  com- 
panion. He  heard  rumomrs  which  would 
drive  him  to  despair, — and  what  man  could 
answer  for  his  actions  when  excited  by  the 
madness  of  desperation  ?  '^ 

The  letter  containing  the  last  paragraph  was 
drawn  from  her  reticule  immediately  after 
breakfast  by  the  faithless  damsel,  to  be  made 
the  subject  of  a  confidential  discussion  with 
her  sister. 

'^  I  cannot  help  saying,^^  began  Margaret, 
after  having  perused  it,  ^Hhat  considering 
your  reputation  for  shrewdness,  and  the  little 
of  what  I  should  call  romance  you  have  in 
your  character,  how  you  could  possibly  com^ 
mit  yourself  in  this  way  is  beyond  my  under- 
.  standing.** 

^'  Everybody  does  a  foolish  thing  once  in 
their  lives,**  returned  Miss  Bramble,  with  a  Utile 
asperity  in  her  tone ;  ^'  happy  they  to  whose 
experience  it  occurs  only  once.     Do  you  think 
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I  am  not  as  sensible  of  the  folly  of  the  thing  as 
you?  RecoUecty  the  correspondence  com- 
menced three  years  since." 

^^  I  am  afraid,**  said  Margaret,  shaking  her 
head  sagaciously,  ^  you  will  have  some  diffi- 
culty in  terminating  it" 

'^  So  am  I,"  returned  Lucy  with  a  sigh  that 
corroborated  her  words.  ^^  If  it  were  not  for 
the  talk  there  would  be  in  the  town,  should 
Crosby  show  the  letters,  which  I  dare  say  he 
would  do,  depend  on  it  I  would  cut  the  con- 
cern this  day." 

''  Let  him  show  them  if  he  dares !"  said  Mar- 
garet, with  decision,  for  she  had  much  more 
courage  than  her  sister.  **  He  may  be  capable 
of  such  an  action,  but  I  do  not  think  he  will 
be  rash  enough  really  to  yentuxe  it ; — he  might 
find  it  rather  dangerous  in  his  profession,  if  we 
were  to  represent  it  in  the  proper  quarter." 

**  I  wish  I  could  think  so ! "  sighed  Lucy. 

^^  Make  the  experiment" 

**  I  dare  not    Besides,  how  could  I  ? " 

**  If  you  really  want  my  advice,  the  only 
means  of  escape  I  can  possibly  see,  are,  that 
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you  should  disclose  the  whole  affair  to  Sir 
Joseph,^  —  since  his  accession  of  title,  the 
senior  Miss  Brambles  had  ceased  to  use  the 
word  **  papa," — "  and  request  him  to  write  to 
Crosby  and  say,  that  he  has  prohibited  all 
future  correspondence  between  him  and  his 
daughter.  Nothing  can  be  easier,  and  as  to 
Sir  Joseph's  reeU  displeasure,  you  know  very 
well  we  can  manage  him  just  as  we  please.** 

Lucy  hesitated. — '*  Crosby  is  rather  hand- 
some, it  must  be  allowed,''  she  said.  ^^  If  he 
had  interest  and  any  chance  of  a  deaneiy,  or 
bishoprick, — I  should  not  be  much  inclined  to 
break  off  with  him." 

Margaret  opened  her  eyes  in  astonish* 
ment. 

*^  A  deanery  or  a  bishoprick !  — -  Grant  me 
patience,  Lucy,  you  might  as  well  talk  of  a 
throne ! " 

^^  Strange  things  have  happened.  Look  at 
the  bench  of  bishops  at  this  present  moment" 

"  WeU — ^really  I  have  not  another  word  to 
say.  If  you  are  mad  enough  for  a  hope— a 
thought— of  such  a  possibility,  you  are  farther 
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gone  than  I  fancied  you,  and  all  I  can  wish  is, 
that  ^  the  course  of  true  love  may  for  once  run 
smooth.' " 

^^  That  is  being  too  ridiculous,"  said  Miss 
Bramble  pettishly.  **  I  have  no  intention  of 
sacrificing  my  present  prospects  to  mere  possi- 
bilities." 

*^  JiTtpossibilities  rather,  if  you  allude  to 
deaneries  and  mitres  for  unconnected  curates,** 
said  Margaret  ^'  All  I  desire  is,  that  you  would 
discover  your  own  wishes  before  I  venture  to 
give  my  advice.  Decide  on  being  Mrs.  Crosby, 
at  the  fag-end  of  society,  or  Mrs.  Lumley  in 
the  upper  walks  of  life.'* 

^'  I  have  decided,  and  certainly  never  mean 
to  give  tea-and-bread-and«butter  parties  in  the 
character  of  a  curate's  wife." 

"  But  to  go  to  court  as  the  lady  of  an  M.P. 
A  very  sensible  decision,  and  one  I  greatly 
commend.  Have  you  any  better  plan  of  rid- 
ding yourself  of  Crosby  than  that  I  proposed?" 

"  None ;— but — in  short,  Margaret,  I  fear  I 
have  not  courage  to  dare  the  exposure  of  the 
engagement." 
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"  Then  I  pity  you ! — What  do  you  dread? — 
Sir  Joseph's  displeasure  will  evaporate  imme- 
diately, nor  would  it  be  very  terrific  even  if  it 
were  more  enduring.  As  to  Tom,  he  wiB  be 
wise  to  be  silent  His  attentions  to  Mrs.  Ellis 
are  tolerably  marked,  I  think,  and  if  I  mistake 
not,  EUis  himself  is  rather  fidgety  on  the  oc- 
casion.'' 

^^  No,  no, — I  care  for  nothing  on  that  head. 
But  to  be  the  talk  of  every  scandalous  set  in 
the  place !" 

"  Yes,  but  w?iat  sets  ? — Not  ourSy  you  know, 
and  being  above  the  chance  of  hearing,  why 
should  we  be  annoyed  ?  Let  them  talk,  my 
dear  Lucy ; — Mr.  Crosby  will  be  weU  consoled 
amongst  them,  and  perhaps  may  throw  his 
willows  at  the  feet  of  one  of  them,  who  will  be 
mttch  better  qualified  to  dam  his  stockings 
and  nurse  his  children,  than  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Joseph  Bramble." 

'^  But  there  is  a  remoter  consequence  which 
you  overlook,  Margaret,"  said  Lucy  gravely, 
and  blushing  more  deeply  than  could  have 
been  expected  considering  how  long  she  had 
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outlived  that  weakness.  *^  It  is  quite  true  that 
Mr.  Lumley's  attentions  were  very  marked  last 
night,  indeed  so  much  so  that,  without  vanity, 
I  think  I  may  calculate  on  having  made  a  se- 
rious impression  there; — ^you  yourself  must  have 
observed  them.  StiU  I  am  not  so  sure  of  him 
as  to  be  easy  regarding  the  probable  effect  a 
knowledge  of  my  foolish  entanglement  might 
produce." 

^'  Ten  to  one  if  he  hears  a  word  of  it.  Re- 
member how  very  little  he  mixes  with  the 
canaille  of  Coleminster.*' 

*'  But  the  Perrys  would  have  such  pleasure 
in  communicating  it ! — Barbara  has  always  had 
a  penchant  for  Lumley.*' 

"  For  his  fortune  and  position,  I  suppose. — 
In  short,  Lucy,  you  have  a  choice  of  evils,  and 
it  seems  to  me  there  is  no  end  to  your  objec- 
tions. The  thing  resolves  itself  into  a  veiy 
small  compass  ; — you  must  dismiss  Mr.  Crosby 
— (the  wretch  !) — or  marry  him.** 

"  That  I  will  not  do.** 

^'  Adopt  the  alternative.** 

*^  At  any  rate— I  will  not — that  is — in  short, 
Margaret,  manage  it  your  own  way.** 
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And  Margaret  did  manage  it;  and  Sir  Josepb, 
with  the  least  possible  expression  of  displea- 
sure, copied  the  note  she  dictated,  and  de- 
spatched it  to  the  dismayed  and  disappointed 
curate. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Mr.  Crosby,  however,  was  not  to  be  intimi- 
dated by  the  veto  of  Sir  Joseph  into  giving  up 
his  views  so  easily. 

Very  early  in  the  morning  after  Sir  Joseph's 
letter  was  despatched,  the  following  answer 
arrived. 


TO   SIR  JOSEPH  BRABCBLE,   KNT. 


SIR, 


The  pain  and  mortification  inflicted  by  your 
letter  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe.  That  I 
am  deeply — constantly — unchangeably  attached 
to  your  daughter,&r  fi'om  denying,  I  am  proud  to 
acknowledge,  and  never  would  that  attachment 
have  been  shrouded  in  mystery,  but  at  the  ex- 
press command  of  her  whose  slightest  wish 
has  ever  been  imperative  with  me.  During 
three  years  the  beloved  object  to  whom  I  al- 
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lude,  has  been  the  star  that  has   enlightened 
my  path  through  life ; — the  hope  of  one  day 
calling  her  my  own,  has  animated  my  efforts  to 
obtain  that  distinction  in  my  profession  which 
might  ultimately  permit  me  boldly  to  avow  my 
unbounded   affection,  and  to  claim  my  bride 
under  such  circumstances  as  would  not  degrade 
her  even  in  the  eye  of  the  most  worldly.     Such, 
Sir,  were  my  views  and  hopes,  and  I  venture 
to  believe  that  a  man  of  sense  and  candour 
like  yourself,  will  not  deem  them  derogatory 
either  to  my  own  character  or  the  preference 
excited  by  your  daughter.     It  is,  and  ever  win 
be,  the  boast  of  my  life,  that  however  humble 
my  merits  may  be,  compared  with  her  trans- 
cendant  excellence,  she  deemed  them  deserv- 
ing of  the  honour  of  her  regard.    In  the  midst 
of  those  disappointments  which  must   mark 
the  progress  of  human  existence,  the  recoDec- 
tion  of  the  tenderness  with  which  I  knew  my- 
self regarded  by  one  of  the  most  exalted  of  her 
sex,  has  been  the  balm  of  my  sorrows, — ^the 
hope,  the  assurance  of  happier  days.    I  put  it 
to  yourself,  whether,  honoured  as  I  know  I  am 
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by  an  attachment  corresponding  in  strength 
and  ardour  with  my  own,  I  can  consent  to  relin- 
quish what  by  every  moral,  every  social  obliga- 
tion,  must  be  pronounced  my  dearest  right  ?  It 
is  impossible  to  conceive  that  my  adored  Lucy 
can  desire  such  a  termination  of  our  vows ; — 
her  letters,  which  are  my  most  precious  treasure, 
put  so  fearful  a  contingence  beyond  even  my 
apprehensions.     Unwortliy  indeed  should  I  be 
of  those    reiterated  assurances  of  attachment, 
the  record  of  which  it  is  my  daily  delight  to 
peruse,  if  I  consented  to  relinquish  my  claims 
to  the  dear  hand  that  penned  tliem.     Not  even 
a  paternal  conmiand  can  render  nugatory  the 
promises,  the  pledges,  which  it  has  been  my 
happiness  to  receive,  and  will  be  my  constant 
effort  to  deserve.     I  have  not  taken  advantage 
of  an  inexperienced  girl,  whose  extreme  youth 
might  be  supposed  to  render  her  an  easy  prey 
to  an  insidious  deceiver.     Miss  Bramble's  un- 
derstanding is  matured;  her  years  are  beyond 
the  limit  at  which  the  laws  of  our  country  pro- 
nounce her  a  free  agent.    The  unripe  intellect 
of  a  child  would  have  afforded  no  companion- 

VOL.  II.  N 
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ship  to.  mixifiy  nor  oould  I  haT6  lelied  on  a  pre- 
ference which  niigbt  hfive  been  the  mere  effier- 
vescence  of  a  girlUh  fancy.    My  respect  for  xdjt 
beloved  Lucy,  equals  even  my  devoted  afiec- 
tion,  npr  could  I  enduse  thai  she  shoidd  be  en* 
po3ed  to  those  imputations  which  the  sadden 
cessation  of  our  coTvespondencenuist  necessarily 
excite.  It  is  a  trite  remark,  that  in  affiurs  of  this 
nature  the  immediate  connexions  of  the  parties 
are  generally  the  last  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of 
them.     I  believe  that  yours  is  almost  the  only 
fiunily  in  Coleminstw,  that  is  not  awai?e  of  the 
engagement  existing  between  me    and  Miss 
Bramble.    I  suggest  that,  in  justice  to  her^  I 
cannot  obey  your  haisd  mandate  to  *  think  of 
her  no  more.'     I  feel  that  our  destinies  aro 
linked  for  ever,  and  that  I  am  not  less  bound  to 
her  by  honour  than  by  the  ties  of  afecUon*    It 
is  true,  that  my  present  income  is  inadequate 
to  her  support  in  such  a  sphere   as  that  to 
which  she  has  been  accustomed ;  but  her  own 
sweet  assurances  that  she  would  submit  to 
struggle  with  any  privation  for  me  and  with 
me>  emboldens  me  to  suggest  that,  after  this 
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folaircissement,  tbe  sooner  our  union  takes 
place  the  better.  If  yon  think  fit  to  manifest 
jronr  disapprobation  of  a  measure  I  must  still 
consider  essential  to  your  daughtei^s  happi- 
ness, by  withholding  her  portion,  how  much 
soever  we  may  regret  your  estrangement,  we 
must  endeavour  to  conform  our  habits  to  our 
circumstances,  and  find  our  consolation  in  the 
enjoyment  of  mutual  affection. 

Yours,  most  respectfully, 

GEORCFE  CROSBY. 

Poor  Sir  Joseph  I  The  letter  so  bewildered 
him,  that  he  handed  it  to  his  daughter  Marga- 
ret, without  a  single  comment. 

Margaret  read  it,  and  flew  up  stairs  with  it  in 
search  of  her  sister,  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
her  own  apartment  as  soon  as  she  saw  the 
letter  delivered  to  Sir  Joseph,  and  recognised 
the  autograph  in  her  passing  glance  at  the 
address. 

^'  Only  read  what  the  monster  has  written  !  *' 
said  Margaret,  half  breathless  with  the  speed 
she  had  used  in  her  ascent.    ''  I  never  heard 

n2 
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of  such  a  wretch !    What  you  are  to  do,  Lacy, 
is  really  beyond  my  understanding.** 

Miss  Bramble  was  already  deep  in  the  letter, 
and  replied  not.  She  read  it  hastily — again 
more  slowly — a  third  time,  with  disdain  and 
contempt  expressed  in  every  feature.  At  the 
conclusion,  she  burst  into  tears. 

"  Idiot  that  I  was ! "  she  cried.  "  A  creature 
so  pitiful  as  this ! — such  a  letter  !** 

^'  Just  what  might  be  expected  from  a  curate 
resolved  to  improve  his  condition  at  all  events," 
said  Margaret,  who  found  it  necessary  to  pie- 
serve  her  calmness  if  she  wished  her  sister  to 
be  capable  of  making  a  decision  which  would 
brook  no  delay.  ^^  It  is  vain  to  regret  the  past; 
all  we  can  do,  is  to  provide  for  the  future. 
Lucy,  you  must  determine  on  something.** 

"  Never— never — to  many  Am,  that  is  fixed 
as  £3ite  or  woman's  resolution  can  make  it,**  re- 
turned Miss  Bramble,  ever  and  anon  glancing 
her  eyes  at  the  precious  development  of  her 
lover's  feelings  and  principles  which  was  con- 
tained in  his  unrivalled  letter. 

^'  So  much  the  better;  you  have  decided  in  a 
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majiner  worUiy  of  yourself.  Let  the  man 
hector  at  his  leisure,  and  take  what  measures 
he  chooses,**  said  the  haughty  Margaret.  **  Let 
him  do  what  he  dares,  but  some  immediate  step 
must  be  taken  by  yourself.** 

**  I  think  I  will  visit  our  relations  the  Beau- 
monts  ;-*I  have  had  an  invitation  this  age,  and 
I  should  like  to  be  out  of  the  way  until  the 
nine  days*  wonder  is  past** 

'^  Very  unwise,  and  to  be  thought  of  only  as 
a  dernier  ressort  You  cannot  conceal  where 
you  are  gone;  and  suppose  the  man  should 
follow  you  ?  I  don*t  think  your  situation  with 
the  Beaumonts  would,  in  that  case,  be  very 
enviable.** 

**  What  can  I  do?" 

**  Write  to  him  yourself.  Assure  him  posi- 
tively that  you  are  personaUy  disinclined  to  ful- 
fil the  engagement  Take  firom  him  every 
power  of  affecting  to  attribute  your  breaking 
with  him  to  your  fatber*s  authority.  Assure 
him  that  it  is  the  effect  of  reflection, — of  an 
intimate  examination  of  your  own  feelings,— of 
a  conviction  that,  with  your  habits,  life  on  a 
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liBute4  income  woul4  be  4  series  of  miseries 
wl^ch  mcut  tend  ultimately  to  alientte  two  in* 
clividuals  the  most  wannJy  attached  imaginable. 
In  short,  let  me  write  «ich  a  letter  a3  I  would 
send  were  the  case  my  own»  and  eopjr  it  if  700 
like.** 

Miss  Bramble  eonsented,— glad  to  be  reBered 
from  the  necessity  of  thought  requisite  for  such 
an  undertaking. 

The  foUowipg  letter  was  made  out*— ap* 
proved — written-^-^tnd  9eiit  •• — 

BEY.  GEORGE   CROSQT. 
DEAR  SIB, 

My  father  has  laid  before  me  yonr  letter,  in 
answer  to  a  communicatiofi  addressed  to  yoa 
by  him  on  the  sulgect  of  onr  wfortonate  en- 
gagement. The  tone  of  that  letter  haa  filled 
qae  with  sfirprise  and  yexstUoo,  and  I  think,  on 
reconsidering  the  contents,  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  it  was  writteu  hastily  and  unadnsedly. 

The  style  of  my  latter  letters  to  you  mwt 
have  prepared  you  for  a  termination  of  our  cor^ 
respondence.    Peeply  as  I  muist  ever  regret 
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the  indiscretion  which  led  to  its  commence- 
ment, I  by  no  means  mtend  to  attribute  to  you 
any  share  in  the  impradence.  My  own  girlish 
thoughtlessness  and  inexperience  of  the  world 
were  at  once  the  source  of  my  error,  and  its 
best  apology,  if  it  admit  of  any. 

From  certdn  expressions  in  your  letter  to  Sir 
Joseph,  I  am  led  to  draw  the  conclusion,  that 
you  consider  the  meditated  dissolution  of  our 
engagement  as  an  act  of  authority  forced  by 
him  on  my  will,  and  adopted  by  me  with  re> 
luctance.  Painful  as  must  be  the  avowal  of 
fickleness,  inconstancy,  and  vacillation  of  affec* 
tion,  candour  and  truth  compel  me  to  avow 
that  such  an  impression  is  most  erroneous. 
Inured  as  I  am  to  certain  habits  of  life, — ^to  cer- 
tain social  indulgencies,  not  extravagant  in  my 
father's  position,  but  quite  incompatible  with 
yours, — I  feel  it  impossible  so  to  change  those 
habits  as  to  descend  to  the  severe  economy, 
without  the  exercise  of  which  a  wife,  in  place 
of  being  a  comfort  and  a  helpmeet  for  you, 
would  be  an  incumbrance  and  a  burden.  Do 
not  delude  yourself  into  the  belief,  that,  admit- 
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ting  our  union  once  took  place.  Sir  Joseph 
would  be  reconciled,  and  would  seal  his  recon- 
ciliation by  supplying  the  deficiencies  of  our 
income ; — 1  have  had  too  much  experience  of 
his  temper  and  modes  of  thinking,  to  venture  tp 
anticipate  any  such  result.  His  firmness  is  at 
least  equal  to  his  apparent  quietude,  and  his 
resentment  would  be  durable  in  proportion  to 
the  disappointment  which  such  an  union  could 
not  fsdl  of  inflicting  on  him. 

The  sincerity  of  your  afiection  for  me,  I  do 
not  for  an  instant  doubt.  It  is  only  after  a 
long  and  painful  struggle  that  I  myself  have 
been  wrought  to  take  this  step,  as-  the  one  most 
conducive  to  the  permanent  happiness  of  both 
parties.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  in  form- 
ing an  engagement  with  me,  you  had  the  least 
expectation  of  worldly  advantage*  Indeed,  the 
disinterested  proposal  contained  in  your  last 
letter,  of  receiving  me  without  a  dower  firom  my 
father,  must  be  demonstrative  to  the  most  scep- 
tical on  this  point  Yet  the  least  selfish  might 
justifiably  calculate  on  the  misery  he  must  in- 
cur by  marrying  a  portionless  woman,  inured 
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firom  childhood  to  habits  so  expensiYe  and  so 
uneconomical  as  my  own. 

Once  more  receive  from  myself  the  positive 
assurancOi  that  all  correspondence  between  us, 
in  the  relation  of  lovers,  closes  with  this  letter. 
As  a  friend,  I  shall  always  feel  deeply  interested 
in  your  welfare,  and  if,  hereafter, — ^when,  pro- 
bably, each  of  us  may  have  formed  new 
connexions,  I  should  have  the  power  of  serving 
you,  believe  that  no  person  on  earth  would 
exert  it  with  greater  zeal  or  delight 

Yours  truly, 

LUCY  BRAMBLE. 

When  the  letter  was  absolutely  despatched, 
Miss  Bramble  became  lightened  of  half  her  fears 
for  its  result.  She  reflected  with  satisfaction 
on  the  decison  of  its  tone,  and  aided  by  the 
consolations  of  Margaret,  began  to  fancy  that  it 
would  prove  quite  as  satisfactory  to  her  lover 
as  to  herself. 

Vain  hope ! — A  very  few  hours  brought  the 
following  billet  from  the  forlorn  Crosby. 

Nd 
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TO  MISS  BBAMBLE. 

Your  cruel  letter  has  driven  me  to  distraetion* 
I  caimot  be  persuaded  tkat  you  seriously  mean 
wl^at  you  have  written.  You  cannot  tbinli 
that  vows  like  ours  are  to  be  so  lightly  broke^y 
— that  a  mere  breath  is  sufficient  to  change 
or  to  still  the  strongest  attachments  of  komaB 
nature.  At  any  rate,  nothing  but  your  own 
voice  shill  persuade  me  of  the  reality  of  the 
horrors  which  threaten  me.  I  mugt  aee  yon; 
the  when  and  where  1  leave  to  yoq. 

Your  miserable  but  faithful, 

GEORGE  CROSBY. 

Unfortunate  Miss  Bramble !  How  the  chains 
which  she  bad  forged  for  herself  galled  her! 
How  she  bewailed  the  day  when>  quitting  the 
beaten  path  of  common  life,  she  had  ventiir^ 
to  wander  into  the  forbidden  precincts  of  ro- 
mance !  How  she  abhorred — spumed — ^loathed 
— the  sacerdotal  dandyism  which  had  pro- 
faned the  precincts  of  the  sanctuaiy,  and  1^ 
her  into  a  dilemma,  from  which  it  seemed 
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every  moment  more  impossible  to  extricate 
herself! 

Margaret,  however, — the  shrewd  and  clever 
Margaret,-— was  at  fiiult  only  a  few  seconds. 
"  We  will  tell  every  thing  to  Tom,"  said  she, 
**  and  leave  it  to  him.  Rely  on  his  settling  Mr. 
George  Crosby,— with  all  his  perseverance." 

And  to  this  exposure,  which  she  dreaded 
only  less  than  a  marriage  with  Crosby,  the  un- 
happy Miss  Bramble  was  obliged  to  consent 

Doctor  Tom  raved — how  he  raved ! — at  the 
folly  of  women  in  general,  and  of  his  sister  in 
particular.  At  first,  he  absolutely  refused  to 
interfere  at  all  in  an  afiair  which,  he  said,  re- 
flected disgrace  on  every  party  concerned  in  it. 
At  length  the  tears  of  Lucy,  and  the  persuasion 
of  Margaret,  somewhat  shook  his  stem  purpose, 
and  rather  than  endanger  the  alternative  of 
being  obliged  to  receive  the  curate  of  St.  John^s 
as  his  brother-in-law,  he  addressed  himself  to 
the  encounter. 

How  Lucy's  heart  trembled  as  the  angry 
Doctor  stalked  from  the  door,  intent  on  pouring 
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forth  &  yolume  of  invective  and  denunciation 
on  the  presumptuous  divine !  Once  or  twice, 
she  admitted  a  suspicion,  that  going  to  churcli 
with  Crosby  would  have  been  the  less  evil  of 
the  two. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Mr.  Crosby  was  at  home. 

Doctor  Tom  ascended  the  narrow  staircase 
with  a  step  that  was  intended  to  sound  omi- 
nously grand  and  majestic,  and  which  did,  in 
truth,  cause  some  unpleasant  emotion  in  the 
object  whom  it  was  designed  to  affect.  He 
was  discussing  his  early  dinner  of  cold  meat, 
and  the  small  room  was  redolent  of  that  salient 
vegetable  which  Doctor  Tom  held  in  most 
especial  abhorrence.  Moreover,  his  dishabille 
was  by  no  means  of  that  elegant  description 
which  he  would  voluntarily  have  exhibited  to 
any  stranger, — far  less  to  the  brother  of  the 
woman  whom  he  was  seeking  to  many,  and 
whom,  despite  even  of  herself,  he  had  resolved 
to  marry. 
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Doctor  Tom  exerted  to  the  utmost  his  ca- 
pabilities for  the  dignified.  His  entree  was 
courteous  in  the  extreme,  as  if,  imitating  the 
example  of  the  ancient  nobles  of  Spain  in  their 
manner  to  the  parvenus^  he  was  resolved,  bj 
his  scrupulous  politeness,  to  remind  his  com- 
panion of  the  immeasuraUe  distance  that  zeaHlj 
divided  their  spheres. 

Mr.  Crosby  was  not  a  man  to  feel  embaxrass-. 
ment  on   any  ordinary  occasion.      Mauvaise 
honte  is  the  last  quality  in  the  world  to  be  cul^ 
tivated  by  a  person  who  has  bis  own  way  to 
make^  and  who  has  established  it  in  his  mind 
as  an  indisputable  theorem,  that  a  certain  goal 
musi  ultimately  and  infallibly  be  attained  by 
him.    Nevertheless,  at  this  moment  he  too*  em- 
barrassed.   The  appanages  of  discomfort  by 
which  he  was  surrounded, — the  inelegance  of 
his  toilet, — an  intimate  persuasion  of  the  nature 
of  the  business  which  had  procured  him  the 
honour  of  the  present  visit,  were,  it  must  be 
confessed,  sufficient  reasons  for  the  intrusion  of 
this  unwelcome  and  unaccustomed  sensation. 
Endeavouring  to  escape  firom  the  awkwardness 
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of  it,  he  uttered  a  slight  apology  for  the  negli* 
gent  appearance  of  the  apartment, — attributed 
his  early  dinner  to  the  necoMity  he  was  under 
of  going  aome  distance  to  attend  a  funeral  this 
afternoon, — spoke  of  the  universal  alovenlineBs 
of  students,— rang  the  bell, — talked  of  the 
weather  whilst  the  fragments  of  his  meal  were 
removed, — threw  open  the  window  to  allow 
the  overpowering  odours  to  escape, — and  by 
that  time  had  completely  regained  his  aelf-po8« 
session;  a  fact  which  was  as  maniGBSt  to 
Doetor  Tom  as  to  himself,  but  to  whom  it 
afforded  by  no  means  equal  satisfiietion. 

<<  My  visit,  Mr.  Crosby,'*  began  the  Doctor, 
^^  I  regret  to  say,  originates  in  my  desire  of  dis* 
cussing  with  you,  fairly  and  dispassionately,  a 
business  of  a  most  unpleasant  nature.** 

^'  Fair  and  dispassionate  discussion  can 
scarcely  bo  a  matter  of  regret,**  said  Mr.  Crosby, 
with  a  smile  of  superiority,  taking  advantage 
of  Doctor  Tom*s  lapsus. 

**  We  will  waive  criticism,  if  you  please,** 
said  the  visitor,  colouring  deeply  and  contract- 
ing  his  brow.    ^^  The  subject  to  be  discussed  is 
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the  cause  of  my  regret,-— «r  if  you  like  the  word 
better,— my  sorrow — my  grief." 

Mr.  Crosby  bowed,  and  was  all  attention ; 
which  rather  annoyed  Doctor  Tom,  as  it  com- 
peUed  him  to  diverge  firom  that  line  of  pro- 
ceeding which  he  had  laid  down  for  himself, 
on  the  supposition  that  Mr.  Crosby  would  at 
leoit  affect  ignorance. 

Mr.  Crosby,  however,  was  a  better  tactician 
than  to  pioneer  for  his  adversary.  He  was 
most  perseveringly  silent 

<'  The  imfortunate  and  youthful  in&tuation 
of  Miss  Bramble .** 

^'  In&tuation  !  ^  echoed  Mr.  Crosby,  and  it 
was  now  his  turn  to  feel  his  colour  heighten. 

'^  You  are  nice  about  terms,  sir. — ^Let  it  be 
attachment,  if  you  choose  it, — ^but  attachment 
in  the  past  tense  ordy.^ 

^^The  engagement  between  Miss  Bramble 
and  myself,  if  your  allusions  point  to  that,  is  of 
too  serious  a  native  to  be  dissolved  lightly  by 
either  of  us,'*  said  Mr.  Crosby  gravely.  **  My 
correspondence  with  your  sister  commenced 
after  the  age  at  which  the  law  establishes  the 
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free-agency  of  any  individaal ;  I  took  no  ad- 
vantage of  youth  and  inexperience, — I  myself 
was  not^am  not — ^hackneyed  in  the  ways  of 
the  world.  The  attachment  with  which  I  have 
been  honouredi  and  which  is  more  precious  to 
me  than  my  life,  was  not  sought  dishonour- 
ably.'' 

^^Clandestinely  it  was,  Mr.  Crosby/'  said 
Doctor  Tom  with  an  air  of  great  severity.  ^*  So 
much  mystery  enveloped  its  origin  and  progress, 
that  it  would  still  have  remained  unknown,  if 
my  sister,  shrinking  from  the  disappointment 
she  must  inflict  on  the  hopes  of  her  family, — 
from  the  privations  she  must  endure  if  she 
persisted  in  carrying  it  to  its  ultimate  issue, -^ 
had  not  herself  revealed  it.  In  a  word,  it  is  by 
her  express  desire  that  I  am  here,  to  assure  you 
it  is  her  irrevocable — ^her  unalterable — ^reso- 
lution, to  terminate  this  unfortunate  engagement 
instantly  and  for  ever." 

"  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Crosby,  "  it  is  not  by  the 
medium  of  a  third  person  that  I  can  submit  to 
receive  so  cruel  a  decision.  From  Miss  Bramble 
herself  only  will  I  consent  to  hear  my  sentence. 
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Our  engagement  has  been  scaxcelj  less  sdenai 
than  the  maniage  row,  and  by  fme  has  been 
deemed  ever  as  sacred  and  mviolable.  La  a 
religious  point  of  view,  I  consider  myself  as  de- 
cidedlj  the  husband  of  your  sister,  as  your 
fiiend  Mr.  Ellis  is  of  his  wife,'' 

The  sting  took  effect,  as  Mr.  Crosby  meant 
it  should)  when  he  so  unceremonioosly  intro- 
duced the  Ellises  as  an  illustration  of  his  a/gfu- 
ment    Doctor  Tom's  countenance  was  covered 
with  a  crimson  suffusion,  and  he  looked  away 
from  Mr.  Crosby. 

The  latter  saw,  and  pursued  his  advantage. 

"Yes,"  he  continued,  "I  should  consider 
that  man  scarcely  less  immoral  who  should  in« 
terpose  to  separate  me  from  Miss  Bramble,  than 
he  who  should  dare  to  invade  the  marriage^ 
vow,  by  attempting  a  disunion  between  bus* 
band  and  wife." 

'^  Custom  and  the  law  decide  differently^ 
said  Doctor  Tom,  with  an  effort  ''Laying 
aside  all  romance,  let  us  view  this  matter  with 
the  common  sense  of  people  who  know  the 
world.    A  marriage  between  Miss  Bramble  and 
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A  gentleman  of  your  situation  and  prospects,  is 
— the  emergency  renders  my  language  plain— 
the  last  thing  on  earth  her  family  would  approve. 
But  a  yet  stronger  argument  against  it  is,  the 
present  disinclination  of  tJie  lady.  We  need 
not  seek  the  cause  of  her  change  in  any  remote 
circumstances; — we  may  attribute  it  to  the 
natural  inconstancy  of  the  sex.  Women,  you 
know,  are  proverbially  fickle,^*  added  Doctor 
T<mi,  aiming  at  the  facetious. 

^^  X  cannot  permit  Miss  Bramble  to  be  so 
lightly  esteemed,  even  by  her  brother,*'  said  Mr. 
Crosby,  wiih  an  air  of  most  dignified  magna* 
nimity. 

*^  Miss  Bramble  herself  has  assured  you  of 
her  fickleness/'  persisted  Doctor  Tom. 

^  By  letter  on/y,"  replied  Mr.  Crosby  with 
emphasis.  ^  How  do  I  know  under  what  in- 
fluence that  letter  may  have  been  written— -what 
persuasion  may  have  deluded — ^whai  force  com* 
petted  ? — In  a  word, — for  my  time  is  not  mj 
own  at  this  moment, — firom  the  lips  of  Miss 
Bramble  alone  wiU  I  consent  to  receive  a  deelar* 
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ation  which  nothing  else  can  induce  me  to  be- 
lieve Yoluntaiy  on  her  part.** 

'^  And  this  is  your  final  decision  ?  " 

^^  My  ultimatum.'^ 

*^  Miss  Bramble  will  not  consent  to  such  a 
step." 

Mr.  Crosby  smiled  incredulously. 

"  In  fine,**  said  Doctor  Tom,  rising,  "  it  is 
by  her  express  desire*  that  I  inform  you,  she 
will  meet  you  henceforth  only  as  a  stranger. 
Having  faithfully  executed  the  commission 
with  which  she  entrusted  me,  I  shall  no  longer 
detain  you.— Good  morning  to  you." 

And  without  waiting  to  receive  a  reciprocal 
salutation,  lest  it  might  be  accompanied  with 
some  yet  more  explicit  declaration,  Doctor 
Tom  left  the  house. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  paint  the  discom- 
posure of  Miss  Bramble  when  Doctor  Tom 
communicated  the  unsatisfactory  result  of  his 
vieat  Her  resolution  even  began  to  waver. 
She  doubted  whether  she  should  have  sufficient 
nerve  to  carry  the  business  through. 
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Doctor  Tom  became  indignant  at  such  a 
display  of  weakness,  and  Margaret  sarcastic. 
The  one  harangued  on  the  degradation  of  such 
an  alliance  to  the  Brambles, — the  other  en- 
larged on  the  delights  of  the  manage  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crosby,  supported  by  a 
hundred  pounds  per  annum.  Lucy  scolded 
and  wept  by  turns,  until  she  at  length  ^*  screwed 
her  courage  to  the  sticking  pitch,^  and  resolved, 
at  all  seasons  and  on  all  occasions,  to  cut  the 
wretch  Crosby  dead. 

An  opportunity  presented  itself  in  the  course 
of  a  very  few  days,  attended  with  all  the  publicity 
that  could  give  ^clat  to  the  breach  between  the 
quondam  lovers.  The  scene  was  the  market- 
place, on  the  pavement  of  which  the  Miss 
Brambles  were  walking,  attended  by  Jonathan 
Lumley,  Esquire,  M.P.,  and  Sir  Charles 
March,  who,  par  parenthese,  had  been  philan- 
dering Margaret  with  the  most  persevering 
assiduity,  ever  since  the  memorable  night  of  his 
first  introduction  at  the  house  of  Sir  Joseph 
Bramble. 

Mr.  Crosby  saw  the  party  at  a  distance,  and 
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kad  mifficiexit  time  to  axnmge  his  taeties.  It 
was  by  no  means  Us  intention  to  wrcid  the  en- 
counter; on  the  coBtiaiy,  he  ntfaer  rejoiced 
that  a  scene  of  some  bind  would  oecxr  in  the 
presence  of  the  Member  for  the  borou^,  as  he 
was  not  without  certain  shrewd  suspicions  of 
the  designs,  of  his  fickle  fair  one  on  iSbtBt 
honourable  gentiemam 

IMlss  Bramble  was  the  first  to.  desczy  his  ap- 
proachyof  which  i^e'gaire  notice  to  her  sister  fagr  a 
forcible  pressurepf  her  arm.  Mazgazet  whispered 
a  brief  exhortation  of  coumge,  and  the  sisters 
walked  on  with  rather  more  stateliness  than 
usuai,  and  with  an  affeetatien  of  being  engaged 
in  the  most  Uvely  chit-chat  imagmable,  with  a 
man  who  was  thought  miserably  dull — erea 
amongst  the  silent  Members  at  9t.  Stephen*s 
chapel. 

Mlargaiet  tossed  her  head  with  so  nnich 
emphasis  as  to  excite  certain  apprehensions 
in  the  spectator  of  the  dislocation  of  the  joint 
Indeed,  she  was  celebrated  for  her  excellence 
in  exhibiting  this  indication  of  hauteur  and 
superciliousness.       Miss    Bramble   contented 
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hendf  with  looking  straight  before  her, — suf- 
fering her  eyes  to  diverge  neither  to  the  lig^t 
nor  to  the  left,  until  the  moment  when  the 
belligerent  parties  net 

Mr.  Crosby  advanced  boldly  with  extended 
hand,  whilst  Mr.  Lumley  and  Sir  Charles 
March,  not  being  aware  of  the  existing  state 
of  things,  ruined  the  manceuvre  of  the  ladies, 
by  making  a  full  stop,  supposing,  of  course, 
that  there  exifiled  such  an  intimacy  between 
them  and  Mr.  Crosby  as  warranted  so  &miUar 
an  approach  on  his  part. 

Margaoet  quickly  recovered  her  ground; — 
**  Good  morning  to  you,  Mr.  Crosby/*  she  sud, 
passing  on  and  drawing  her  sister  with  her, — 
'*  we  are  in  great  haste/' 

''  Miss  Bramble  will  permit  my  attendance/* 
persisted  the  unwelcome  intruder,  turning  back 
as  if  to  accompany  them*  **  My  walk  is  merely 
for  recreation,  and  where  can  I  enjoy  it  so  com- 
pletely as  in  her  society  ?** 

If  looks  could  kill,  Margaret  would  have 
frowned  him  dead.-*Lucy  gathered  courage 
from  the  exigency  of  the  case  to  say — **  You 
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know  my  sentiments,  Sir,  and  it  is  my  parti* 
cular  desire  that  you  do  not  persist  in  accom- 
panying us.'* 

"  Is  it  possible  ? — can  1  believe — **  he  be- 
gan. 

**  Really/'  interrupted  Margaret,  impatiently, 
^^  this  is  no  place  for  scenes  and  discussions 
of  this  kind,  Mr.  Crosby.  You  are  already 
aware  that  your  presence  is  unwelcome.** 

"  Allow  your  sister  to  assure  me  of  it,**  said 
Mr.  Crosby  loudly,  and  resolutely  accompany- 
ing them. 

^'  You  will  oblige  me  to  return,^*  said  Miss 
Bramble,  **  if  you  persist  in  this  extraordinary 
conduct, — my  resolution  is  final.** 

'^  How  can  I  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to 
offend  you? — How  have  I  deserved  to  lose 
your  esteem  ?**  persevered  Mr.  Crpsby,  whose 
honourable  object  now  was  to  give  as  much 
pubhcity  to  the  affair  as  possible. 

"  My  own  wishes  are  in  accordance  with 
my  father's  commands,**  said  Miss  Bramble, 
with  a  resolution  strengthened  by  her  allow- 
able indignation  at  the  indehcate  pertinacity 
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of  the  deserted  lover.  Bowing  coldly  and 
haughtily  she  passed  on  with  a  firm  step, 
leaving  him  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
pavement,  stupified  by  rage  at  the  discom- 
fiture he  had  sustained. 

Sir  Charles  March  looked  his  inquiries,  but 
said  nothing.  Jonathan  Lumley,  Esquire, 
M.P.,  smiled  sarcastically,  and  resolved  within 
himself,  that  he,  at  least,  would  never  incur 
the  danger  of  being  placed  in  so  uncomfort- 
able a  predicament  as  the  unfortunate  curate. 
And  he  kept  his  resolution  unbroken. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

An  event  occtmed  which  occupied  '^  the  uni- 
versal hearf  of  Coleminster.  ParHament  iru 
dissolved^  and  writs  were  iBsued  for  the  retuni 
of  new  members. 

The  interest  felt  bj  such  leading  people  as 
Sir  Joseph  Bramble  and  his  family,  may  be 
imagined.    It  had  the  effect  of  rousing  the  old 
knight  from  that  state  of  lethargy  into  which 
he  was  rapidly  sinking ; — ^it  diverted  the  atten- 
tion of  his  eldest  son  from  the  painful  calcn* 
lations  of  the  losses  he  was  daily  sustaining 
by  his  farm ; — it  shared  the  thoughts  of  Doctor 
Tom  with  the  momiug-star  of  his  devotion^ 
the  fair  Mrs.  Ellis;— it  consoled  Miss  Bramble 
for  the  evident  defection  of  Jonathan  Lumley, 
Esquire,  no  longer  M.P. ; — it  rendered  Marga* 
let^s  triumph  over  the  heart  of  Sir  Charles 
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March  tenfold  more  delightiuly  and  determined 
her  on  taking  a  high  place  at  the  election-ball, 
wl^ch  must  occur,  to  celebrate  the  victory  of 
the  conquering  party,  and  to  sustain  the  spirits 
of  the  defeated,  by  appearing  as  Lady  Mabch, 
and  a  bride. 

The  feelings  of  the  whole  family,  however, 
became  tenfold  more  animated,  when  it  was 
ascertained  that  Mr.  Arthur  Herbert,  a  very 
distant  relation  of  the  late  Lady  Bramble,  who 
possessed  an  estate  in  the  county,  was  about 
to  present  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  ho- 
nours of  a  knight  of  the  shire. 

Letters  of  invitation  were  despatched  without 
delay,  setting  forth  the  plea  of  family  con- 
nexion, the  advantages  such  an  abode  must 
afford  him  during  the  approaching  contest, 
severe  as  it  was  expected  to  be, — every  in- 
ducement that  could  be  offered  to  tempt  him 
to  become  the  guest  of  Sir  Joseph  Bramble. 

Mr.  Herbert's  letter  of  thanks  and  accept- 
ance arrived,  and  the  Miss  Brambles  ad- 
dressed themselves  assiduously  to  the  task  of 
adding  every  article  of  luxury  or  convenience 
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to  the  furniture  of  the  apartments  to  be  Bppro^ 
priated  to  their  distinguished  guest, — a  duty 
that  might  ahnost  be  considered  a  work  of 
supererogation,  cdnce  the  house  had  been  ex- 
penavely  and  completely  fitted  up  since  Sir 
Joseph's  acquisition  of  the  dignity  of  a  title. 

Poor  Sir  Joseph  himself  was  btit  a  reloctant 
party  to  the  invitation  sent  to  his  wife*d  l^ins* 
man.  He  ventured  a  remonstrance  on  the 
enormous  expense  that  must  inevitably  be  in- 
curred by  his  making  his  house  a  kind  of  hotel 
at  such  a  juncture.  But  all  this  was  overruled 
by  his  children,  who  overwhelmed  him  willi 
the  representations  of  the  importance  it  must 
give  him, — the  opening  it  would  afford  to  hia 
fiimily,  and  the  prospect  of  their  fimning 
splendid  alliances, — ^not  to  dwell  on  the  fitet 
that  Mr.  Herbert  himself  was  ifinraamed,  and 
many  £pieater  impossibilities  were  of  daily  oc* 
cutrence,  than  that  he  should  render  his  con* 
nexion  with  the  Bramble  &mily  closer  by  an 
union  with  one  of  its  daughters. 

To  give  the  fidr  Lucy  her  due,  this  con« 
sideration  had  not  for  a  moment  escaped  ber« 
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For  three  yean  she  had  been  accustomed  to  the 
conscious  importance  of  baling  a  lover,  and  she 
felt  herself  a  much  smaller  person,  now  that  she 
had  no  tributary  to  her  power.  She  had  half 
suspected,  as  she  missed  that  great  occupation 
of  the  latter  part  of  her  existence, — the  writing 
of  loTC-letters,  and  contriving  meetings  with 
her  lover,— chat  she  had  been  rather  premature 
in  dismissing  Mr.  Crosby, — that  it  would  have 
been  more  prudent  to  wait  until  Jonathan 
Lumley,  Esquire,  then  M.P., — (we  always 
attach  all  his  dignities  to  his  name,  as  he  him- 
self never  omitted  them,  even  on  a  visiting  card,) 
— had  been  more  decided  in  his  attentions, 
more  explicit  in  his  declarations ; — that,  in  a 
word,  a  curate  was  better  than  nobody,  and  at 
all  events  answered  very  well  as  a  pU-aller, 
Miss  Bramble-—'*  tell  it  not  in  Gath*" — was 
verging  towards  that  angle  of  human  life,  thirty^ 
the  other  side  of  which  is  no  longer  youth. 
She  had  occasionally  suffered  from  the  night- 
mare of  unmarried  damsels, — a  dread  of  old^ 
maidUm.  She  had  been  too  secure  of  her 
wealthy  admirer,  to  be  cautious  respecting  her 
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poor  one,  and  8he  was  reaping  fhe  fruits  of  har 
inconsideration  in  llie  loss  of  both.     To  her, 
therefore,  the  vista  of  the  election  appe«Kred  like 
a  vision  of  Paradise.   The  candidate — ^her  rela- 
tion,— ^the  inmateof  a houseof  which  she  wms  the 
mistress, — the  guest  at  a  table  of  which  she  <fid 
the  honours !    What  could  present  a  more  aus- 
picious prospect?     Her  heart  throbbed  high 
with  anticipation,  and  she  resolved  that,  if  she 
were  to  suffer  defeat,  it  should  not  be  from  the 
want  of  able  generalship. 

Margaret  was  most  laudably  constant  in  her 
attachment  to  Sir  Charles  March.    The  Hfte 
.had  attractions  for  her  which  no  wealth  could 
counterbalance.    The  bare  contemplation   of 
being  saluted  as  '^  Ladj  March,**  made  her 
heart  beat  and  her  ears  tingle.    To  be  sure,  she 
did   not  precisely  know  the  nature    of  her 
admirer^s  rank,  nor  the  manner  of  its  acquire- 
ment   He  rarely  alluded  to  his  former  life 
more   specifically  than    by  detailing  ceitain 
naval  adventures,  which  proved  that  the  sea 
was  his  element.     She  had  pored  over  the 
Navy  listi  until  she  was  fiimiliar  with  the 
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names  of  half  the  officers  in  the  service^  bat  she 
did  not  recognise  that  of  her  lover.  She  con- 
cluded therefore  that  he  had  retired,  for  she 
was  quite  positive  he  had  once  belonged  to.  the 
profession ;— she  remembered  so  well  how 
often  he  had  spoken  of  his  ship ! 

These  passing  thoughts,  however,  did  not 
annoy  her,  nor  did  they  recur  frequently.  She 
felt  that  Sir  Charles  Marches  countenance  and 
manner  were  letters  of  recommendation,  which 
abundantly  authenticated  his  claims  to  con- 
sideration. Besides,  he  certainly  was  a  relation 
of  the  very  proud  young  man  who  had  intro- 
duced him ;  his  famUyj  therefore,  was  unex« 
ceptionable,  and  that  was  so  essential,  since  the 
arms  of  the  Brambles  had  been  but  newly  ob- 
tamed  from  the  Herald^s  office. 

The  prepamtions  were  completed; — the  sisters 
surveyed  the  apartments  with  the  nicest  scru- 
tiny, and  were  at  length  satisfied  that  nothing 
which  taste  could  suggest,  or  money  supply, 
was  omitted.  At  the  precise  moment  when  all 
was  in  order  for  his  reception,^the  dinner 
ready  to  be  served, — the  two  men-servants  in 
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their  best  lirery, — ^the  two  ladies — ^we  tofrget 
the  third  as  completely  as  she  was  forgotten 
by  her  sisters — ^in  their  best  looks  and  most 
elegant  array, — Mr.  Alfired  Herbert  aHglited  at 
the  door  from  his  travelling  carriage. 

Miss  Bramble  saw,  with  a  glance,  that  the 
personal  appearance  of  the  candidate  was  sncb 
as  to  increase  immeasurably  the  eligibility  of 
an  union  with  him.    He  had  the  most  aristo- 
cratic  toumure,  she  thought,  that  had  ever  dis- 
tinguished any  individual  of  her  acquaintance. 
His  manners,  too,  were  so  perfectly  gentleman- 
like,— so  easy,  yet  so  devoid  of  vulgar  £uni- 
liarity, — so  gay,  yet  unstained  by  levity, — so 
fuU  of  retenue,  and  yet  untouched  by  the 
slightest  pride  or  self-complacency.  The  splen- 
dour of  Sir  Charles  March — ^hitherto    "  the 
glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form  ^ — 
shone  with  a  pale  and  ineffectual  light  in  com- 
parison. 

The  dinner  passed  off  remarkably  well.  The 
servants  did  not  commit  above  half  a  dozen 
blunders,  and  one  or  two  dishes  were  really 
fit  for  an  epicure.    The  ladies  adjourned  to  the 
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drawing-room  in  the  best  possible  mood,  and 
proceeded  to  re*arrange  their  curls  and  adjust 
their  folds,  preparatory  to  the  musical  exhi- 
bitions which  it  was  their  intention,  should 
furnish  the  entertainments  of  the  evening. 

Nothing  could  exceed  their  surprise  when 
Sir  Joseph  and  Doctor  Tom  entered  the  draw- 
ing-room, unaccompanied  by  their  distin* 
guished  guest. 

"  Where  is  Mr.  Herbert?"  was  asked  simul- 
taneously by  both  sisters. 

**  Gone  out,**  replied  Sir  Joseph,  who  saw 
nothing  of  very  alarming  import  in  this  de- 
monstration of  free-will  on  the  part  of  his 
guest. 

**  Gone  out? — ^Where  upon  earth  can  he  be 
gone  ?  **  said  Lucy  in  great  indignation. 

"  That  does  not  appear  on  the  face  of  the 
record,^  said  Doctor  Tom,  who  was  quite  as 
much  disconcerted  as  Lucy  herself.  "  He 
charged  us  to  make  his  apologies  to  you  for 
an  absence  that  would  not  exceed  an  hour, 
but  which  he  was  compelled  to  make  on  the 
most  indispensable  business.    He  felt,  he  said, 
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the  charge  of  inatf«:itioii  to  which  sadi  a 
proceeding  mnst  subject  him,  but  as  he  was 
about  lo  be  yonr  guest  for  many  days,  h« 
trusted  you  would  allow  him  to  aTail  himsdf 
of  a  kinsman^s  privilege,  to  act  as  if  he  were  at 
home." 

"  A  very  pretty  oration,  and  the  gentleman 
is  practising  speech-making  in  time,"  aaid  Mar- 
garet sarcastically. 

"  I  had  not  the  least  idea  Mr.  Herbert  had 
a  single  acquaintance  in  Coleminster,  except 
ourselves,^  said  Lucy  musing. 

"  He  may  have  received  letters  finom  some 
influential  people,  of  which  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  say  nothing,  but  to  which  he  must  /»/ 
early  attention,**  said  Doctor  Tom  with  the  air 
of  a  person  elucidating  a   difficult   problem. 
"  At  any  rate  he  is  gone,  and  I  would  not  have 
you,  Lucy,  discompose  your  features  by  an  ex- 
pression of  bad  temper.     You  really  look  «?• 
markably  pretty  this  evening.** 

Soothed  by  this  fraternal  compliment.  Miss 
Bramble  preserved  her  equanimity.  Tbe 
restless  spirit  of  Margaret,  however,  was  not 
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SO  easily  quietedi  She  ran  on  with  a  string  of 
conjectures  on  the  probable  causes  of  his  ab- 
sence, until  she  had  exhausted  her  brothers 
patience,  and  sent  Sir  Joseph  to  sleep.  She 
was  in  the  very  midst  of  a  long  diatribe  on 
the  ru€leneS8  of  his  absenting  himself,  when 
his  authoritative  knock  at  the  door,  loud  enough 
to  startle  the  neighbourhood,  somewhat  ap- 
peased her  wrath. 

He  entered,  and  made  his  apologies  to  Miss 
Bramble  with  such  an  air  of  frank  and  polished 
courtesy,  that  it  was  impossible  to  be  dissatis* 
fied  with  him.  As  if  to  obliterate  all  recollec- 
tion of  his  desertion,  he  e&erted  himself  to  be 
agreeable,  and  speedily  convinced  the  whole 
circle  that  he  was  irresistible.  Miss  Bramble 
uttered  a  soil  sigh,  and  began  to  recall  sundry 
fancies  of  her  youth  on  the  subject  of  love  at 
first  sight ;  but  Margaret,  who  had  no  personal 
interest  in  the  matter,  and  was  gifted  with  a 
larger  share  than  ordinary  of  that  quality 
which  is  said  to  be  at  the  root  of  all  man^s  pro- 
gress and  discoveries  in  science  and  philoso- 
phy,— curtW/y,— 'remarked  that  he  never  once 
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alluded  to  the  cause  of  his  strange  absence.     If 
she  retired  for  the  night  restless  in  her  igno- 
rance, the  fault  did  not  originate  with  heraelfl 
With  all  the  address  she  possessed,  she  con« 
trived  continually  to  bring  the  conversation  to 
bear  on  Mr.  Herbert's  acquaintance  with  Cole- 
minster,  which  she  did  the  more  easily,  as  they 
naturally  talked  of  the  support  he  was  likely 
to  receive,  should,  as  might  be  expected,  a 
severe  contest  occur.     But  the  gentleman's 
tact  excelled  hers; — he  answered  with   the 
greatest  candour  every  inquiry  that  could  be 
ventured,  but  it  was  quite  evident  that  he  had 
no  intention  of  advancing  firom  the  candid  to 
the  confidential. 
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CHAPTER  VII, 

Sunday  arrived.  The  progress  Mr.  Herbert 
bad  been  making  in  the  good  graces  of  Sir 
Joseph  Bramble's  family  was  amazing.  Miss 
Bramble  had  absolutely  whispered  to  her 
sister,  that  she  suspected  she  had  never  before 
felt  the  sentiment  of  real  love^ — that  the  flame 
that  had  formerly  misled  her,  was  a  mere  igmi 
faiuui,  which  she  had  all  the  while  mistaken 
for  the  beaming  of  a  star.  Margaret  spoke 
encouragingly,  and  strengthened  the  hopes 
of  Lucy  by  enumerating  a  thousand  symptoms 
of  the  gentleman's  preference  which  her  pene- 
trating eye  had  discovered.  And  in  pro- 
portion to  her  wishes  was  Miss  Bramble's 
fiiith. 

Sunday  is  a  great  day  for  exhibition  in 
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provincial  towns,  amongst  that  class  of  persons 
to  which  the  fisimily  of  the  Brambles  bdonged. 
They  had  indulged  in  glowin^^  anticipations  of 
the  delight  of  exhibiting,  in  their  train,  to  the 
eye  of  the  whole  congregation,   the   el^jant 
stranger  who  was  to  play   so    conspicuous  a 
part  in  the  county.     And   it  must   be  coa- 
fessed,  that  they  walked  down  the  aisle,  graced 
as  they  were  by  his  attendance,  with  counte- 
nances radiant  with  triumph  and  satis&caos. 
Eveiy    body    looked    curious, — ^and   a   laig« 
majority    envious,  which  was    precisely  the 
state  of  mind  in  which  the  Miss   Brambles 
loved   to  place  their  friends  in    relation   to 
themselves* 

The  service  passed  on  as  usual.     Poor  Mr- 
Crosby    officiated,    but    Miss  Bramble    had 
changed  her  place,  in  the  resolution  of  b^ 
&cing  him.    He  blundered  a  good  deal,  aw 
unfortunately  evinced,  that  his  thoughts  ^^re 
not  engrossed  as  they  ought  to  have  been. 
Margaret  tossed  her  head  more  loftily  than 
ever,  Doctor  Tom  looked  more  pompous  thaa 
usual  by  elevating  his  chin  at  least  an  inch 
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above  the  plane  of  the  horison.  In  short,  the 
whole  exhibition  was  one  the  least  suited  to 
the  time  and  the  place, — a  violation  of  all  that 
ought  to  be  felt  by  miserable  man  when  he 
enters  the  temple  dedicated  to  the  worship  of 
his  Maker.  Pride,  scorn,  all  manner  of  nn- 
charitableness,  filled  the  hearts  of  those  whose 
lips  were  breathing  prayers  of  penitence,  and 
peace,  and  brotheriy  love.  DocUmt  Tom  was 
even  darting  such  glances  at  Mrs.  Ellis  as  she 
could  not  misinterpret,  and  which  were  re- 
ceived with  such  smiles  of  levity  as  en- 
couraged their  repetition,  and  sanctioned  him 
in  indulging  the  most  unhallowed  hopes.  If 
such  characters  ever  could  be  sensible  of  a 
tacit  reproach,  Mr.  Herbert*s  whole  manner 
would  have  conveyed  one.  It  must  have  been 
evident  to  the  least  acute  observer,  that  that 
composed  and  serene  countenance  was  the 
index  of  such  a  state  of  mind  as  befitted  the 
place  and  the  occasion. 

The  service  concluded.  The  usual  greetings 
occurred  in  the  church-yard,  and  Mr.  Herbert 
was  drawn  into  two  or  three  introducticms. 
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Tbett  was,  it  must  be  eonfessed,  a  KtUe  im- 

patience  in  his  manner,    but  his  companions 

attributed  it  to  hontenr, — a   feeling  thej  coidd 

understand  and  admire.     Thejr  passed  up  Ae 

long  street  leading  from  the  church,  surrounded 

by  a  group  of  very  showy  people,  laughing 

over  the  approaching  election,  and  discussing, 

after  the  manner  of  women,  the  politics  of  the 

place.    Mr.  Herbert  did  not  offer  his  am  to 

either    of  his    companions,   which    surptised 

both,  and  quite  shocked  Miss  Bramble,  who 

considered  herself  entitled  to  the  privilege  of 

• 
his  support    He  began  to  evince  a   cctWd 

degree  of  restlessness  before  they   had  pto- 

ceeded  half  the  length  of  the  street,  and  at 

last,  with   an  abruptness  that  quite  shocked 

Margaret^s  propriety,  professed  to  see  a  person 

at  a  distance  to  whom  he  must  absolnfe/y 

speak,  and  whom  accordingly  he  walked  away 

to  join,  at  a  most  rapid  pace. 

The  eyes  of  Lucy, — of  all  the  Bramble^ 

— followed  him,  with  an  expression  of  mingled 

curiosity  and  anger.     Probably,  they  thougli^ 

they  should  now  be  enlightened  on  a  point 
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that  had  caused  them  cooiideiable  anxietjT)*^ 
tvho  waa  the  person  be  had  visited  on  the 
first  night  of  his  amval  at  Coleuiinster.  And 
they  tpere  enlightened. 

He  was — jes,  positively — he  was  stewing 
with  Mi9S  Orme  I  Miss  Onne^  who  had  dis- 
appeared  from  Coleminster  during  the  last 
six  months,— until,  indeed,  in  her  enviaUe 
obscurity,  she  had  almost  ceased  to  be  thought 
of!  People  had  forgotten  to  be  censorious; 
no  ill-natuied  report  had  been  attached  to  her 
name  from  time  immemoriaL  Once  with- 
drawn from  the  eyes  of  the  high  and  mighty  of 
Coleminster,  their  minds  retained  no  trace  of  a 
person  whose  doings  had  always,  when  she 
was  amongst  them,  afforded  them  constant 
food  for  criticism.  Yes; — to  the  honor  of 
the  Brambles, — ^to  the  extreme  disgust  of 
Doctor  Tom, — Mr.  Herbert  had  shaken  hands 
with  Miss  Orme,  and  absolutely  offered  his 
arm  to  her  mother !  Was  it  in  human  nature 
to  endure  such  an  outrage  with  patience? 
Miss  Bramble  neither  Ceunted  nor  went  into 
hysterics,  but  she  suppressed,  with  the  greatest 
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difficulty,  a  sob  of  mingled  rage  and  mortifi- 
cation. As  to  Margaret  !-^bat  language  sinks 
beneath  die  might  of  the  tempest  that  ngedin 
her  fidr  bosom. 

ib.  Herbert  did  not  join  them  mitil  dinner- 
time.    Four  haunftith  Miss  Ormel-^Vilaiok 

earth  did  it  mean  ?— Thrice  did  Margaret  de- 
stroy  die  eflfect  of  a  finToiirite  cnrl  bj  a  snddai 
jerk  of  impatience,  as  she  mentally  rsMlred 
not  to  rest  until  she  had  penetrated  this  most 
mysterious  acquaintance. 

•*  So  you  know  Miss  Orme,  Mr.  Hefbert," 
said  she,  swallowing  a  spoonfiil  of  soap  to  M> 
as  to  hare  been  painftd,  but  that  her  whole 
mind  was  occupied;  and  it  is  only  ^  when  the 
mind's  free  that  the  body's  ddicate*" 

"  Yes,''  said  Mr.  Herbert,  without  enndog 
the  slightest  embarrassment,— indeed  in'tft  * 
coofaiess  that  was  rather  wonderful^  considciiiV^ 
the  posture  of  affidrs. 

^  Do  you  like  her?"  said  the  fidr  questiofl^; 
with  one  of  her  most  emphatic  tomttjp  of  th^ 
head. 

her?**  said  Mr.  Hexbert widi  a  ffD^ 
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— *'  I   Uke  all   ladies,  especially  at  election 
times/' 

*'  Welly  thank  Hearen  I  am  not  a  candidate, 
if  universal  partiality  be  one  of  the  conditions 
of  success,^  returned  Margaret  in  a  glow  of 
indignation. 

**  Bnt  then,  if  one's  loving-kindness  must 
extend  to  the  old  and  the  ugly,  it  embraces, 
en  revanche^  the  young  and  lorely,  and  Miss 
Onne  may  counterbalance  at  least  half  a  dozen 
plain  and  common-place  women,**  said  Mr. 
Herbert,  who  saw  more  of  the  game  than  his 
companions  intended  to  display,  and  who  began 
to  be  considerably  amused  by  it 

^  Ob,  then  it  is  to  be  inliarred  that  you  do 
admire  Miss  Qrme  P'  continued  Margaret  with 
a  sneer. 

^  Amazingly,''  he  replied,  but  it  was  impos- 
sible to  construe  his  real  meaning,  the  inflec- 
tion of  his  voice  being  most  ambiguous. 

^  I  confess  /  do  not,  though  I  believe  she 
18  quite  an  ally  of  Emma's.  Hare  you  nothing 
to  say  for  your  friend,  child  ?"  she  continued, 
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turning  petulantly  to  the  jroimg  sisler  so  oAes 
overlooked* 

""Why  flhonld  I?"*  said  JEmma  qmedj; 
**  her  cause  appears  to  be  in  very  good 
hands." 

"Don*t  attempt  to  be  witty,  child,"  saW 
Margaret  with  a  sneer,  ^  because  nothing  loob 
so  ridiculons  as  a  fiiilure." 

"  I  never  dreamt  of  beingr  witty,"  rcpBed 
Emma,  blushing  to  the  temples  at  sach  a  chai^^ 
of  presumption. 

"  But  you  majf  venture  to  think  of  bms 
sensible  and  amiable,  without  the  slightest 
probability  of  your  ^awakentng^  and  lo!  U^t^ 
a  dream^*''  said  Mr.  Herbert,— like  a  good 
knight  and  true,  coming  to  the  defiance  of  the 
oppressed.    - 

^You  have  heard  Emma'*s  character  from 
Miss  Orme,  I  suppose ?"  said  Margaret  sarcas- 
tically; for  having  no  personal  design  on  H^- 
Herbert,  she  was  not  at  the  trouble  of  restrain- 
ing her  temper  in  his  presence. 

"Precisely,"  he  replied,  with  the  greatest 
possible  retenue. 
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*'  t  never  knew  anj  harm  of  Miss  Onne/' 
said  8ir  Joseph.  '^  I  see  no  reason  why  she 
should  be  so  much  ablised.'* 

^'  Abused  I  ^  exclaimed  Margaret  ^  My 
dear  papa,  I  do  not  abuse  her  when  I  say 
simply  that  I  do  not  like  her.^ 

*'  Never  mind,  Emmyy**  said  Sir  Joseph, 
patting  the  fair  head  of  his  youngest  child  $ 
^  Miss  Onne  is  too  clever  to  please  women  in 
general ;  thaf  s  all  my  dear.  Don't  be  ashamed 
of  your  fiiend.** 

^'  I  suppose  you  see  her  frequently,''  said 
Mr.  Heibert,  examining,  with  the  greatest  at- 
tention, a  peach  to  which  he  had  just  helped 
himself. 

**  Why,  no,**  said  Miss  Bramble,  "  we  really 
have  not  seen  much  of  her  since — that  is, 
within  the  last  year.  In  fact.  Miss  Orme  and 
ourselves  move  in  such  widely  different  circles, 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  anything  like  intimacy, 
could  be  agreeable  to  either  party.'' 

^  Besides,  Miss  Orme  is  a  perfect  precieu$e^ 
said  Doctor  Tom  authoritatively;  and  Mr. 
Hetbert,  as  if  overborne  by  the  weight  of  the 


opinioiis  agtinst  ik^  whseat  lad j,  dm^ged  tbe 
snlgeet   to   maUeai  of  less    nMMBent    to    all 


Tbe  csBPYaas  proceeded^— {dodges  woe  gi^eo 
ittfiyiwally  by  the  candidate  and  the  dedon, 
and  ereiy  thing  boded  a  sacceasfiil     lesah. 
Dimen  multipfied.    Poor  Sir  Joseph,  with  all 
his  inclination  to  hosfntalityy  and  all  his  gnti- 
ied  Tanity,  that  his  table  was  aonounded  with 
tided  and  landed  guests,— began  to  virhisper  to 
his  fionily,  that  their  present  expenses  rerr 
gieady  exceeded  his  income.    Bat  the  tide  of 
opporition  had  sel  in  too  stron^y  against  him. 
The  ICsB  BrsmbkB  declared  it  to  be  absolntdr 
iaqpoesible  to  torn  Mr.  Herbert  out  of  the 
hooa^  to  which  shotting  the  doors  on  his  friends 
most  ineritahly  be  lantamount.      Doctor  Tom 
suggested  that,  great  as  the  expenditure  might 
be,  a  few  weds  would  terminate  it,  at  the  Tery 
longest,  and  they  might  easily  recoyer  them* 
sdres  by  subsequent  retrenchment    And  just 
now  Mr.  Heibeit,  being  their  guest,  added  so 
mnch  to  the  dignity  of  the  fiumly,— might  lead 
to  the  gids^  manying  weD>— mi^t  put  km  in 
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the  way  of  riaing  in  his  profession^  Us  diploma 
having  hitherto  been  merely  honorary  !-^In 
short,  if  Sir  Joseph's  feeble  will  were  not  over* 
powered  by  the  cogency  of  the  arguments 
of  his  children,  it  was  subdued  by  the  number 
of  them,  and  their  career  of  triumphant  gaiety 
was  unchecked. 

But  their  path  was  not  all  brightness.    Very 
few  days  passed  over,  without  Mr«  Herbert's 
being  absent  a  short  time  during  their  progress* 
And  unwilling  as  Margaret  was  to  admit  it, 
she  was  compelled  to  assent  to  her  sister's  sus- 
picions, that  those  absences  were  to  be  placed 
to  the  account  of  Miss  Qrme.     Emma  was 
questioned  and  cross-questioned,— put,  in  fiict^ 
to  that  species  of  moral  torture  which  might 
almost  force  the  party  into  making  admissions 
as  widely  removed  from  the  truth  as  falsehood 
can  be.    But  Emma  declared  positively  and 
repeatedly,  that   though    she    herself  passed 
Buich  of  her  time  with  Miss  Qrme,  she  had 
nerer  met  Mr.  Herbert  there,  which,  Margaret 
suspected,  mighi  be  the  fact,  as  her  visits  were 
ilvays  made  in  the  morning,  at  an  hour  when 
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Mr.  Heibert  was  invariahlj  occapied  with 
dectioneeiin^  matieiB.  JSmma  fiinUy  aroved, 
diat  IGas  Qrme  acknowledged  having  biowi 
Mr.  Heibert  for  manjr  months,  and  Ac  did  not 
think  she  was  guiltj-  of  any  breach  of  trust  \rf 
confessing,  that  books  were  reiy  often  sent  to 
her  fifom  Mr.  Herbert.  Indeed,  althongh  Ae 
would  not  for  the  worid  rentnre  to  mentiflo 
«ich  .  thing  to  Miss  Oime  hen»lf,  it  w>.  h« 

own  priyate  opinion  that  Mr.  Hc*bert  wonW 
be  vciy,  rery  glad  to  many  her. 

Upon  which,  Margaret  became  perfectlj  en- 
raged, that  such  a  chit  should  venture  to  hMje 
an  opinion  on  a  matter  regarding  wbicb  off 
age  must  necessarily  prevent  her  being  able  iff 
form  any  just  judgment     She  was  resolved  to 
discredit  so  monstrous  a  possibility.     Sbet^ 
sined  Lucy,  that  such  a  thing-  nerer  had  oc- 
curred, and  never  would  occur,  as  that  a  taMSi 
of  fiimily  and  fortune,  like  Mr.  Herbert,  ^(^ 
think  of  entering  on  so   unsuitable    a  ^^' 
nexion.      To  make    poor,  old,    infirm  Mi» 
Qnne,  his  mother-in-law! — What  attractioitf 
did  the  daughter  possess  that  could  fiiscinsi^^ 
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.man  into  fio  gross  a  dereliction  from  all  his 
preconceived  ideas  of  the  fitness  of  things? — 
Margaret  stalced  her  repatation  for  common 
penetration,  that  the  thought  was  too  absuxd 
to  be  admitted  by  any  rational  person^— just 
-fit  to  be  ^^the  coinage  of  such  a  brain  as 
Emma*Sy — ^who  always  had  been,  and  always 
would  be,  the  most  foolish  person  of  their 
family." 

Miss  Bramble  resolved  to  pin  her  fiiith  on 
her  sister's  sagacity,  to  which  she  was  the 
more  encouraged,  by  witnessing  the  progress  of 
her  attachment  to  Sir  Charles   March.    Sir 
Charles  was  now  a  daUy  visitor,  and  made 
himself  so  useful  at  the  present  juncture,  and 
so  agreeable  to  Doctor  Tom,  that  the  latter 
forgot  to  make  those  particular  inquiries  re- 
garding his  actual  position  in  the  world,  which 
Sir  Charles's  assiduous  attentions  to  his  sister 
rendered   desirable.      Sir   Joseph    saw  quite 
enough  of  what  was  passing,  to  be  somewhat 
surprised  that  Sir  Charles  did  not  make  those 
matrimonial  proposals  which  every  day's  oc* 
cunences  proved  to  be  his  ultimate  dengn. 
VOL.  u.  p 
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Margaret  herself  sometimes  admitted 
that  week  after  wedc  passed  a wajr,  wad  yet  her 
trousseau  was  not  ordered.  Slie  ^ras  aecrcth 
chagrined  at  this  lingering  delay ,  and  began  to 
think  of  admonishing  Doctor  Tom  to  inqnife 
of  Sir  Charles,  why  things  were  not  placed  oa 
a  proper  footing,  and  to  hint  at  the  ezpedieBCj 
of  an  explanation's  taking  place  without  farther 
loss  of  time.  It  was  Margaret's  positiFe  ia- 
tention  to  appear  as  Lady  March  at  the  dec- 
tion-ball,  and  she  fdt  that 
therefore  absolutely  necessary. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


It  was  so  early  as  eleren  o'clock  os  the  follow- 
ing  morning, — ^before  Sir  Joseph   Bramble's 
family  had  quitted  the  break&st-table, — when 
Mrs.  Bramble's  carriage  droTe  to  their  door, 
and  herself  appeared  within  it,  with  a  face  so 
pregnant  with  meaning,  that  Margaret  conld 
not  refrain    from    whispering    to   her   sister, 
^  Really  oar  accomplished  sister-in-law  looks 
as  if  she  were,  at  length,  about  to  prove  herself 
capable  of  an  idea.** 

Mrs.  Bramble  went  through  the  ordinary 
greetings,  with  a  mind  manifestly  pre-occupied. 
Her  restlessness  became  more  apparent  every 
moment,  and  as  soon  as  she  caught  the  eye 
of  Margaret,  unobsenred  by  the  others,  she 
nunaged  to  make  a  very  expressive  signal  that 

p2 
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•be  had  sometbing  of  importance  to  ccn^ 
cate  to  her  private  ear. 

Margaret,  whose  curiosity  was  al  least  ecpii 
to  her  faith  in  her  own  penetration, »««»  * 
possible  asked  Mrs.  Bramble  to  walk  up  «*»» 
with  her,  as  she  wanted  her  opinion  on  »«* 
article  of  female  finery.    Mis.  Biramble  wwl 
reluctant  to  accept  the  invitation,  and  the  pwr 

retired  together. 

As  soon  as  they  entered  Margaret's  apat- 
ment,  Mrs.  Bramble  closed  and  locked  the 
door.  Even  Margaret's  nerves  were  someirW 
shaken  by  this  preparation.  ''  What  on  eirtk 
is  the  matter,  my  dear  creatine  .^^  she  asteJ'^ 
most  unusual  jkrepidation. 

"  Indeed,"  said  Mrs.  BiamWe,  **  it  i»  ^^ 
the  greatest  hesitation  that  I  have  broa^i  iny- 
self  to  mention  the  subject  to  you  at  all;  ^ 
it  really  appeared  so  clear  to  me,  d^t  stanoiOB 
in  the  relation  I  do  to  the  family,— Jo"  *'^^ 
no  mother,  and  I  the  wife  of  your  Aif^ 
brother,  and  consequently  a  leading  weBii^ 
of  it "* 

"  Jlumph!"  said  Margaret;  "but  ^^^ 
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my   dear  Mrs.  Bramble,  you  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  seek  a  private  interview  with  me, 
for  tlie  purpose  of  urging  a  topic  which  you 
very  seldom  evince  any  disinclination  to  dis- 
cuss with  all  possible  publicity.^ 

Mrs.  Bramble  coughed  down  a  reply  which, 
by  producing  a  premature  fracas,  would  de- 
prive  her  of  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the 
effect  of  the  intelligence  with  which  she  was 
really  charged. 

**  Believe  me,  Margaret,**  she  said  with 
matronly  gravity,  **  I  have  no  desire  of  bestow- 
ing either  my  advice  or  opinions,  unsought,  on 
any  person, — ^particularly  on  you,  with  whom,  I 
know,  my  influence  is  veiy  small.  However, 
certain  tacUi  have  come  to  my  knowledge  which 
I  think  it  my  duty  to  conimunicatfe  to  you,  as 
they  are  of  the  highest  importance.** 

^  I  do  not  apprehend  any  thing  very  shock- 
ing,"  returned  Margaret,  with  a  shght  approach 
to  a  sneer,  **  so  pray  do  not  let  us  waste  time 
over  one  of  the  most  useless  things  in  the 
world  in  all  cases — ^preparation.** 
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^  Veiy  weUf  then ; — aze  yoa  quite  ai 
the  sitoatioii  in  life  of  Sir  Chailes  Marck  r^ 

Margaret  cdLonred  violently.  ^  What  lia^re  1 
to  do  with  Sir  Chaxles  March?**  she  said, 
ing  anger  in  order  to  cover  her  coofiuioii. 

*^  Report  q^eahs  confideatly  of  an 
ment  between  yon,  and  really  I  must 
though  I  know  my  opinions  are  neither  Talaed : 
welcome, — ^that  your  own  conduct  afibrds  a 
good  foundation  for  such  rumours  being  afloat.** 

^  Afy  conduct  ?    Really  I  do  not  undentaDd 
yoo,  nor  do  I  choose  to  be  schooled.** 

^^  Just  as  you  jdease.  I  wished  to  act  a 
sistez's  part  in  warning  you  of  the  xepoits  at 
present  in  diculation.  And  I  see  no  reason 
for  changing  my  opim<m,  that  Sir  Cfaadea 
Marcih*s  constant  visits  to  tins  hoose,  and  his 
attendance  09  you  in  pid>Iic,  authorize  the  cim* 
elusion  that  you  either  mre  engaged,  or  are  on 
the  eve  of  being  so.** 

**  And  suppose  it  true,— which,  by  the  way, 
I  do  not  allow,— what  have  the  pe<^  of  Cole- 
minster  to  do  with  it  ?  ** 
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^  People  always  choose  to  have  to  do  with 
sucli  matters,*'  said  Mrs.  Bramble,  with  an  air 
of  great  worldly  experience.    **  And  you — as 
the  daughters  of  Sir  Joseph  Bramble  " — Mar- 
garet bridled — ^^  are  naturally  much  more  de- 
cided  objects  of  observation  than  persons  of  in- 
ferior  rank.     The  world'* — [the  Cateminster 
world ! !] — ^^  expect  you  to  form  high  alliances, 
and    our   party,    the    Tories,    look    to    your 
atrengthening  their  interests  by  your  marriage. 
In  short,  rank  renders  individuals  almost  public 
property,  and  Sir  Charles  March,   as    Mrs. 

Perry  says ^ 

^^  So  it  is  from  the  Perrys,  after  all,  that  you 

have  gahaed  this  wonderful  intelligence !  ^  said 

Margaret,  with  a  superb  toss  of  the  head.    '^  I 

assure  you,  all  they  can  say  of  Sir  Charles 

March  will  have  no  effect  whatever  on  me, 

except  to  increase  my  contempt  of  thenu    I 

was  not  blind  to  Mrs.  Perry's  manceuvres, 

believe  me,  at  the  last  county  ball.    I  saw  how 

the  coaxed  and  wheedled  Sir  Charles  into 

danciDg  with  one  of  her  dowdy  daughters,  on 

whom  no  soul  took  pity  but  poor  Joseph,  who,  I 


->. 
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sospect,  obeyed  oidere.    Sir  Cfaailes  wMspered 
to  me,  BB  we  met  in  the  quadrille^   '  I  bare 
more  than  Lord  Byzon*8  aversion  to  duiBfn 
S^  women.*    AD  that  any  of  that  fiunily  can  say, 

iTshall  place  to  the  account  of  ^envy,  halied, 
and  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness.*** 

^  Of  course,  you'  will  form  your  jndgmest 
according  to  your  own  pleasure,  as  other  people 
take  the  liberty  of  doing  even  on  your  actions,* 
said  Mrs.  Bramble  with  as  much  haulenras 
die  could  assume.    ^'  They  have  rentnred  to 
say,  that  Sir  Charles  March  is  a  person  <^  no 
fortime  whatever, — ^that  his  title  waa  merely 
bestowed  by  a  Moorish  prince  or  an  American 
cacique,  or  somethmg  of  that  kind, — and  that 
he  certainly  is  not  in  his  Majesty's  nary  or  in 
the  Company's  sea  service.     What  he  w,  it 
rests  with  you  to  discover^ — or  your  fiuniiy, 
who  have  a  right^to  ascertain  his  pretensions.** 
'*  Have  they?"   said  Margaret,    roused  to 
iirepressible  indignation.     "  I  should  like  to 
know,  which  of  them  would  venture  to  attempt 
assuming  a  control  over  my  actions." 
'^  It.is  no  concern  of  mine^  returned  tixB* 
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Brkmble  emphaticallj,  '*  beyond  the  natuiral, 
and,  I  think,  proper,  anxiety  I  must  feel  for  the 
respectability  of  all  with  whom  I  am  con- 
nected.   Mr.  Bramble  has  commissioned  me 
to  mention  the  matter  to  you,  and  I  am  per- 
suaded, if  you  refuse  to  take,  what  he  considers, 
decided  measures,  he  will  speak  to  Sir  Joseph.** 
''  Really !  **  said  Margaret,  her  lip  quivering 
with  anger.    ^  I^recomrnehd  it  to  Mr.  Bramble 
to  assume  the  reins  in  his  own  iamily,  before 
be  ventures  to  direct  his  father's.    I  admire 
y^our  shielding  your  interference  beneath  his 
authority,  when  the  whole  world  knows  him  to 
be  one  of  those  obliging  husbands,  who  see 
every  thing  according  to  their  wives*  pleasure.** 
Mrs.  Bramble  rose  and  walked  to  the  door ; 
as  she  turned  the  key,  she  looked  round  on 
Margaret  with  an  air  of  dignity,  and  said,  *'  I 
have  the  satisfaction  o/  having  performed  my 
duty,  and  whatever  may  be  the  result,  I  am  ex- 
onerated.**— Having  thus  spoken  she  quitted 
the  room. 

MaigBBft  anger  was  not  quite  unmingled 
with  other  feelings.    If  her  heart  had  not  been  ' 

p3 


flriginanjr  intefesled  in  the  progress  of  Sir 
Ckades  Mjoch^s  sttpntioM^  it  is  quite  certsis 
tint  the  satis&ctiao  which  had  coee  resolied 


fiooiloTe.    She  was  attached  to  him 
as  it  was  in  her  natme  to  be  attached  to  odj 
hoBian  beisgy  and  thoo^  pidbshty  the  meaA- 
meaX  was  not  strong  enoii|^  so  entirBijr  to  sri^ 
dae  her  piide  as  to  lead  her  into  a  reiy  decided 
mHaUiameey  she  was  lu* ginning  to  think   thsit 
forhme  was  not  of  fiist  inportsnce^ — that  her 
own  portion  nd^^t  soffice  them, — and  that  mb 
Sir  Chades  «mw  Sir  ChsdeSy  all  other  consider- 
ations were  botof  ligfat  weight  in  the  balance. 
Bnt  then  he  had  not  spoken  oat,— declared 
himself  as  it  is  called.     How  provoking! — 
DoabtlesB  he  had  his  reasons,  snd  if  so,  might 
resent  the  interference  Mrs.  BnmUe  threaten- 
ed, as  indelicate  and  premature.     How  was 
she  to  act  in  this  dilemma  ?  To  hazard  the  loss 
of  him  was  not  to  be  thou^^t  of.    To  oige 
him  to  an  avowal  was  impossible,  but— sorely 
he  might  be  managed  into  one,  and  Maigaret, 
with  the  satisfiictioa  one  always  feds  m  a 
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transition  from  a  state  of  suspense  to  one  of 
decision,  resolved  immediately  to  put  in  action 
thai  sagacity  on  which   she  piqued  herself. 
She  was  not  alarmed  by  the  fear  that  some  of 
her  relations  might  take  offensive  measures,  be- 
fore she  could  commence  operations;  for  as 
Mrs*  Bramble  had  been  so  careful  to  speak  to 
her  private  ear,  it  v^as  certain  her  husband 
would  not  advance  a  step  until  she  had  com- 
municated the  result  of  her  impertinent  interfer- 
ence, which  she  could  not  possibly  do  until 
they  entered  that  convenient  place  for  t£te-&- 
tetes,  their  carriage.    She  had,  she  thought, 
two  days  before  her,  for  it  would  require  some 
persuasion  to  induce  Joseph,  whose  head  and 
hands  were  iiill  of  his  fieum  and  the  losses  he 
sustained  in  the  management  of  it,  to  ride 
o?er  to  Coleminster  the  next  morning,  as  it 
was  a  rule  with  htm  never  to  be  absent  from 
home  on  two  successive  days.    Many  people 
set  on  rules  quite  as  absurd,  and  then  congra- 
tulate themselves  on  their  consistency  and  re-' 
gdarity  forsooth ! 

Sir  Charles  was  expected  to  dine  with  them 
that  evening,  and  Margaret's  hopes  expanded 
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of  Mr.  Herbert  Margaret's  ejes  flashed  with 
hope,  and  her  cheeks  glowed  with  anxiety. 
She  was  dressed  in  the  most  becoming,  style, 
and  altogether  she  looked  really  pretty  enough 
to  excite  the  admiration  which  Sir  Charles 
March's  countenance  expressed. 

Dinner  passed  over  as  usual.     The  ladies' 
retired  to  the  drawing-room.    Emma,  who  fell 
herself  always  de  trap  in  the  society  of  her  two 
sisters,  sheltered  herself  from  their  sarcasms  at* 
the  piano,  and  drowned  the  voices  in  the  over-  - 
whehning  sounds   of  a  thundering  concerto. 
But  Margaret  was  sUent,  replying  reluctantly 
to  an  occasional  x>bservation  from  Miss  Bram- 
ble on  the  marked  attention  paid  her  by  Mr. 
Herbert,  quite  incompatible  with  the  foolish  re-  * 
ports  which  Mrs.  Bramble  had  thought  fit  to 
promulgate,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  annoy- 
ing her.    Lucy  was  fortunately  too  engaged 
by  her  subject,  to  notice  the  evident  abstrac- 
tion of  her  sister,  who  was  so  preoccupied 
with  her  own  projects  as  to  be  absolutely  in- 
capable of  wasting  a  thought  on  any  matter  of 
inferior  moment.    And  yet  Mr.  Herbert's  man- 
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ner  had  been  encouraging^  if  snch  a  woid  be 
pardonable  considering    the    relation   of   the 
parties.     He  was  evidently  in  hig^  spirits ; — 
he  seemed  under  the  inflaence  of  an  abondant 
J07,  that  caused  him  to  overflow  with  benero- 
lent  and  almost  affectionate  feelings  for  eveiy- 
body  about  him.     Always  polite  and  decorou^ 
attentive,  he  was  this  morning  positively  gal- 
lant, and  the  observant  Doctor  Tom  flattered 
himself,  that  he  might  justifiably  indulge  hopes 
of  his  sister's  forming  an  alliance  which,  two 
years  since,  would  have  been  beyond  the  utmost 
flight  of  his  ambition.    Doctor  Tom  was  neither 
a  philosopher  of  books^  nor  of  the  world.    It 
had  not  come  within  the  scope  of  his  observa- 
tion, that  certain  occasional  and,  of  course,  Iran- 
siiwry  moods  of  mind  are  produced  by  circum- 
stances the  most  remote  imaginable  from  the 
objects  that  appeajc  to  excite  them.    He  forgot 
that  Mr.  Herbert's  present  exlulaiation,— so  re- 
markably distinguished  from  his  characteristic 
calmness, — could  not,  with  any  plausibility,  be 
assigned  to  causes  to  the  influence  of  which  he 
had  daily  been  subjected  for  the  last  month. 
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and  which  had  never  produced  a  similar  effect. 
However,  Doctor  Tom  was  ignorant,  and  he 
was  happy. 

Margaret,  unmoved  in  this  emergency  by 
aught  but  her  own  important  interests,  cared 
nothing  for  Mr.  Herbert  or  his  proceedings. 
Her  whole  interest  was  occupied  by  Sir  Charles 
March,  and  as  soon  as  possible  after  coffee  had 
been  served,  she  drew  towards  the  piano  in  the 
certainty  that  he  would  follow  her. 

How  Margaiet  managed  her  t&te-&*t£te,  it  ii 
impossible  to  describe  for  the  benefit  of  spin- 
sters similarly  situated,  inasmuch  as,  for  ob- 
vious reasons,  it  was  never  divulged  by  the 
parties  principally  concerned.  Its  result  may 
be  divined  firom  the  following  note,  placed  in 
her  hands  early  the  next  morning  by  the  con- 
fidential servant  who  had  once  been  the  medium 
of  correspondence  between  Miss  Bramble  and 
Mr.  Crosby,  and  who  yet  looked,  with  tender 
regret,  on  that  past  period  of  firee-will  and  per- 
quisites. 

**Your  conversation  last  night  encouraged 
hopes  which  I  have,  by  every  effort,  endeavour- 
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ed  to  exting^h.  Not  that  I  was  blxzicl  to  yoi  \ 
attractions,  or  have  ever  ceased  to  l.oTr^  ^ron  o-n  i 
moment  during  our  acquaintance,  £»n<:  beoazzsc , 
measuring  the  expectations  of  your  .fiayyiiljr  ibr 
}Bou  by  their  wealth,  I  shrunk' from  tlB< 
of' having  my  proposals  rejected  as- 
tuous,  and  myself  excluded  from  ^I  in; 
with  her  who  is,  and  will  ever  be,  the  objoot  of 
my  most  ardent  devotion. 

"  But  now  that  by  your  words, — artd   y^t 
more  by  your  manner,  your  looks,  you  b* 
convinced  me  I  am  not  indifferent  to  you,- 
in  your  breast  an  advocate  exists  for  me 


voice  will,  I  .trust,  be  more  eloquent  than  t&e 
(^posing  wishes  of*  the  assendbled  world, — ^it 
would  not  only  be  too  great  fSBistidiousness,  but- 
positively  dishonourable  in  me  to  attempt  to- 
.dissemble  longer.    Enow  tlien  that  I  love  you 
with  the  most  intense  and  unbounded  love, — 
that  to  call  you  mine  is  the  highest  earthly 
felicity  to  which  I  can  aspire.     Whether  I- 
shall  ever  attain  to  it,  rests  entirely  with  younelf. 
*^  Of  my  rank  and  position  in  the  world  I  need 
not  sp.eak ;  those  belong  to  the  public.    Mj- 
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oonnexions  are  sufficiently  well  known  to  you 
by  the  £Kt  of  my  being  indebted  to  my  relation 
for  an  introdaetion, — ^for  what  I  consider  the 
chief  blessing  of  my  existence.    With  the  ex*- 
tent  of  my  income  you  are  not  so  well  acquaint- 
ed, and  may  probably  conjecture  tchff  I  hesitated' 
to  propose  to  you/ when  I  inform  you  that  it  ia* 
so  smaU,  that  unless  aided  by  professional  ex- 
ertions,— and  a  noble  profession  is'the  sea, — 1> 
should  not  possess  a  competence.    That  your 
fortune  will  probably  be  large,  I  am  well  aware, 
and  I  have  no  better  means  of  evincing  my  dis- 
interestedness, than  to  urge  you  to  a  measure 
which  will  afford  Sir/ Joseph  a  reasonable  pre- 
text for  depriving  you  of  it 
V  <<  To  propose  myself  to   Sir  Joseph  as  a 
match  suitable  for  his  daughter,  would  be  to 
subject  myself  to   so    mortifying  a  repulse, 
that,  I  shrink  from  the  prospect  of  encounter-, 
ing  it    And  indeed  it  could  answer  no  good; 
end.    Surely  it  would  be  better  to  many  with-, 
out  his  consent  than  against  it     Nor  do  I 
think  you,  with  your  delicacy  of  constitution** — 
[Mem.  Miss  Margaret  Bramble*s  health  had 
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been  robust  from  her  earliest  in£gakcy  to  the 
present  moment,] — ^^'you  would  1>e  able  to  en- 
counter your  fathers  opposition^   and  the  de- 
nuncialions    and  violence  which,    I    foresee, 
would  be  lavished  on  you  by  Doctor  BramUe, 
who,  being  proud  of  his  sisters,  is   pataraliy, 
and  perhaps  laudably,  ambitious  for  them.     In 
a  word,  our  plan  must  be  to  take  a  step  which, 
although  the  first  suggestion  of  it  must  startb 
you,  I  think  I  shall  eventually  be  able  to  con- 
vince you  is,  on  all  accounts,  the  most  prudent 
measure  we  can  decide  on  adoptmg. 

^  If  I  have  not  been  indulging  myself  in  a  de- 
lusion, so  delightful  that  to  be  awakened  iSt>m 
it  would  be  despair,  meet  me  at  noon  to-mor- 
row in  the  poplar  walk  below  the  bridge.    In 
a  crisis  so  momentous  as  this  to  both  of  us,  an 
interview  will  avail  more  than  a  hundred  let- 
ters, and  will  enable  us  to  arrive  at  a  more 
perfect  knowledge  of  our  mutual  sentiments- 
Forgive  so  presumptuous  a  request  My  whole 
soul  is  in  the  matter  too  completely  to  allow 
me  to  attend  to  forms. 

^'  However   you  may  decide,  believe  that 
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nothing  can  diminish  the  attachment  of  your 
most  faithful  and  most  devoted, 

'<  CHARLES  MARCH.*' 

And  Margaret  did  meet  Sir  Charles  on  the 
poplar  walk  on  the  noon  of  the  morrow. 
And  she  met  him  also  on  many  succeeding 
morrows. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

'The  day  of  polling  amred,  and  a  time  of  great 
bustle  it  was,  not  only  to  the  Brambles  bat  to 
sdl  the  Coleminsterians.    Heads  and  windows 
i^ere  broken,  after    the  most  approved    num- 
ner    at  contested    elections; — ^colours    were 
mounted  and  torn  away ; — the  partisans  of  the 
two  parties  pelted  each  other  with  sorpiisixi^ 
animation; — enough  beef  was  ealen  to   pro* 
vision  a  fleet  for  a  voyage,  and  enough  aZe 
drunk  to  float  it. 

The  books  were  closed,  and  the  returning 
officer  pronounced  Arthur  Herbert,  Esquin^ 
duly  elected. 

How  delightfully  occupied  were  the  Miss 
Brambles' in  decorating  the  chair  in  which  the 
candidate  was  to  be  exhibited  upon  the  shoul-' 
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den  of  the  electors !  How  gaily  were  they 
themselFes  dressed  in  blue  and  white; — how 
ihey  delighted  in  showing  themselyes  at  the 
most  public  window  in  the  borough; — and 
bote  prodigiously,  they  waved  their  jmow-white 
cambric  handkerchiefs !  '  How  they  talked  of 
the  good-fortune  of  their  relation, —  the  zeal 
and  success  of  Sir  Joseph's  efforts !  They 
were  in  perfect  ecstasy  when  the  pressure  of 
the  crowd  compelled  the  triumphal  procession 
to  stop  so  near  them  as  to  allow  them,  by  rais* 
ing  their  voices  to  a  proper  pitch,  to  speak 
.to  Mr.  Herbert,  and  display  to  an  awe-struck 
public  the  familiar  intimacy  that  existed  be- 
tween them  and  the  demi-god  of  the  hour. 
To  be  sure  they  did  endure  a  slight  pang  when 
they  remarked  the  air  of  empressement  with 
which  he  kissed  his  hand  to  Miss  Orme,  who 
stood  in  a  balcony  not  ten  yards  from  their 
window.  But  that  was  a  slight  mortification 
when  compared  with  the  exuberant  honours 
paid  to  themselves,  not  only  by  the  new  mem- 
ber, but  by  all  the  gentlemen  in  his  traii^ 
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She  walked  out  alone  much  more  firequently 
than  she  used  to  do,  and  her  mind  was  evi- 
dently  so  preoccupied  by  important  consideTa- 
tions,  that  she  could  hardly  give  that  attention 
to  the  preparations  for  the  ball  which  they, 
who  would  be  in  a  certain  degree  the  ladies* 
patronesses,  must  be  expected  to  bestow  on  it 
Miss  Bramble  fSemcied,  that  Sir  Charles  had  at 
length  made  the  proposals  so  long  anticipated, 
and  so  ardently  desired.  But  what  need  of 
concealment  when  she  was  so  sure  of  sjrmpathj 
and  approbation?  Why  such  an  appearance 
of  anxiety— of  nervouinesa  ? 

Ifiss  Bramble  was  puzzled, — and  more  so, 
when  Margaret  persisted  in  her  declaration, 
that  white  satin  dresses  would  be  the  most  ap- 
propriate garb  for  hexself  and  her  sisters  at  the 
approaching  gala.  In  vain  Miss  Bramble  de- 
scanted on  the  propriety  of  their  appearing  in  the 
colours  of  their  party, — ^a  party  they  had  so 
strongly  supported, — which,  in  fret,  they  headed. 
Nothing  could  render  so  flagrant  an  omission  of 
a  proper  compliment  to  Mr.  Heibert  pardon- 
able, but  the  circumstance  of  the  appearance  of 
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a  bride^ — and  that  seemed  oat  of  the  qoestioQ, 
as  fax  J  at  least,  as  herself  and  Mr.  Heiberi  weie 
<;oncemed. 

''But  I  and  Sir  Charles  Maich?"  said 
.Margaret  quickly,  as  if  taking  a  sadden  reso- 
lution. *  - 
.  . ''  Oh,  if  matters  are  so  advanced  as  to  bring 
such  an  obcurrence  within  the  compass  of  pos- 
sibility, there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said.  Far 
my  part,  however,  I  think  it  quite  oat  of  the 
question.  Wedding-dresses  oot  even  ordered!" 

''  Who  that  really  lovec^  gives  a  monoent  to 
such '  vulgar  considerations  i  ^  said  Margaret, 
indignantly.  *'  Suppose  we  do  not  mean  t^ 
wait  for  any  nonsense  of  ihe  kind  ?  ^. 
.  "  But  the  proposals,  my  dear  Margaret, — 
and  asking  papa,  and  all  that  I  wonder  wha^ 
Tom  will  think  of  it.** 

"  Let  Tom  mind  his  own  affairs, — or  Mts» 
Ellis's,'*  returned  Margaret,  with  one  of  her 
most  emphatic  tosses.  '^  Tom  knows  too  well 
what  I  have  in  my  power,  to  say  or  do  aof 
thing  offensive  to  me^  depend  on  it  However, 
^— don't  faint,— and  take  my  smeUing-bottle,-*' 
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I  advise  you  to  prepare  for  a  surprise, — an 
event ; — well,  you  open  your  eyes  wide  enough, 
Lucy; — ^you  can  bear  to  hear  that  I  have 
been  married  these  three  weeks ; — /  am  Lady 
March!'' 

Nothing  ever  equalled  the  majesty  of  that 
declaration.  It  may  be  paralleled  probably  by 
that  contained  in  the  celebrated  lines — 

"  Thete  an  Gkn  AlpineTt  wanion  uim, 
And,  Suon,  /  am  Roderick  Dhu  1** 

and  the  effect  of  that  on  Fitz-James,  hardly  ex- 
ceeded the  sensation  (his  produced  on  Miss 
Bramble. 

"  Married ! — married ! — Gracious  heaven ! — 

what  will  papa  say — and  Tom — and ?" 

Miss  Bramble's  speech  failed  her. 

'^  As  to  Tom,  his  opinion  goes  for  nothing, 
and  papa,  as  you  know,  is  always  manageable.^' 

"  But  how  ?— when  t — where  ?  —Do  explain,  if 
you  can,  Margaret,  for  I  am  dying  with  curiosity.'' 

And  Margaret --Lady  March — as  concisely 
as  she  could,  related,  that,  about  a  month  since, 
Sir  Charles  had  convinced  her  how  greatly  pre* 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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ferable  manying  wiihout  the  eona^ii  of  ftieods 
was  to  manying  against  it;— tbat  sho  bad»  sifter 
some  retuaming,  admitted  the  lorce  of  hia  az]^- 
ments  and  agreed  to  take  the  decisire  step  be 
proposed ; — that  a  license  had,  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  a  friead  of  Six  Charles's,  been  pst>- 
cured   from    LondoOi — that   they   had    been. 
married  by  (he  Ticar  of  the  paridi  in  which  lie 
resided,  who  was  a  fiiend  of  his^  and  who  had 
promised  to  keep  their  secret,  haring  ascer- 
tained that  she — the  bride — was  of  age  to  judge 
for  herself; — tlmt  her  frequent  absences  from 
home,  which  she  was  sure  must  have  surprised, 
and  possibly  have  offended  her  sister,  had 
passed  in  the  society  of  her  husband;- 
finally,  ths^t  she  was  resoLved  to  delay  the 
cessary  disclosure  no  longer,  as  she  had  de^ 
cided  on  the  propriety  and  expediency  of  ap- 
pearing at  the  election*baIl  as  Ladjf  March. 

*^  I  wish  yott  joy  heartily,  my  dear,**  said 
Lucy,  embracing  her,  ^'  and  now  da  tell  me  all 
about  Sir  Charles, — how  he  came  by  his  title, 
— where  he  means  to  live, — every  Itang^  in 
short,  that  interests  yourselC* 
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'^  Indeed  as  to  our  ftitnre  residenee,  we  bare 
decided  on  nothing,  and  I  confess  I  think  oof 
remaining  het^,  for  the  presenti  would  be  advia* 
able.    I  think  it  would  be  a  comfort  to  you  all.^ 

Miss  Bramble  opened  ber  eyes  to  their  full 
extent.  *'  But  it  was  always  such  a  principal 
object  with  you,  Margaret,  to  have  an  estab* 
lishment  of  your  own/* 

To  this  Margaret  agreed,  and  she  went  on, 
with  many  palliaiionsy  to  state,  thai  Sir 
Charles's  circumstances  were  not  precisely  so 
affluent  4b  her  ftmily  might  wish ;  but  with 
the  addition  of  the  fortune  her  lather,  Sir 
Joseph,  would  of  course  give  her,  they  shotdd 
be  reiy  comfortable^  which  was  aB  she  desired. 
She  was  not  ambitious  of  wealth;  content 
with  her  poaitiony-^her  rank, — she  felt  that 
Aer  consequence  could  not  be  diminished  by 
the  absence  of  an  equipage  or  a  sumptuous 
table.  She  was  Lady  March  ;  that  was  sof* 
iicient  to  constitute  a  rig^t  of  admiasioii  to  the 
▼ery  first  circles.  Her  husband  had  acquired 
his  rank  in  the  most  gallant  aMinner ; — hm  was 
a  knight  of    the  Portuguese  Ovdev  of  the 
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Tower  and  Sword,  an  honour  bestowed  on 
him  by  the  King  of  Portugal  for  the  braTciy 
he  had  displayed  in  a  naral  action,  by  which 
a  frigate  of  his  Majesty^s  was  preserved  ttom 
an  enemy  of  iar  superior  force.      £Fe  had  been 
educated  as  a  physician,  but  before  be  had 
obtained  his  diploma,  some  youthful  peccadillo 
— an  intrigue  with  his  mother's  maid,  or  with 
his  mother's  friend,  she  forgot  which, — occa- 
sioned his  being  sent  on  board  as  an  assistant 
surgeon  ;  in  which  capacity  he  had  signalized 
himself  in  the  engagement  for  which  he  had 
been  knighted.    She  did  not  add — perhaps  she 
did  not  know— that  every  officer  of  that  ship 
was  offered  the  same  honoraiy  reward,  or  a 
pecuniary  recompense,  the  latter  of  which  was 
preferred  by  the  majority, — indeed  that  the 
equiTocal  honours  of  this  Order  were  accepted 
only  by   the    surgeon    and  a   lieutenant   <tf 
marines.      Neither   did  she    avow,  that  the 
relationship  existing  between  Sir  Charies  and 
the  young  and  proud  Oxonian,  who  had  intro- 
dttced  him  to  their  house,  was  very  remote, — 
the  mothers  of  the  two  being  cousins,  the  one 
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manying  a  gentleman,  and  the  others — Sir 
Charles's  parent, — a  retail  tradesman  who  had 
£uled|  and  who  was  thankful  to  be  saved  from  all 
anxiety  relative  to  the  welfare  of  Scapyracey 
as  he  was  accustomed  to  call  his  son,  by 
seizing  the  proffered  opportunity  of  getting 
him  on  board  one  of  his  Majesty's  vessels. 

Lucy  looked  as  if  she  did  not  very  well  know 
what  reply  to  make  to  these  unexpected  details. 
Margaret  was  conscious  there  had  been  much 
in  this  disclosure  which  had  mortified  even 
herself, — ^had  awakened  the  slightest  possible 
suspicion, — so  slight  that  she  would  hardly 
acknowledge  it  to  her  own  heart, — ^that  shcy 
the  clever,  the  finessing,  had  been  duped. 
She  stifled  the  painfiil  thought  with  laudable 
resolution,  whenever  it  would  intrude;  but  she 
could  not  pardon  another  for  venturing  to 
entertain  similar  sentiments,  and  her  ^'  well, 
Lucy  ?  ^  afler  having  expected,  in  vain,  for 
some  seconds,  her  sister's  reply,  was  pro- 
nounced  in  a  tone  of  asperity  to  which  Lucy 
was  too  well  accustomed  to  trifle  with  the 
firame  of  mind  it  indicated. 
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^^  I  should  adrise  your  telling  papa  as  sooa 
as  possible, — ^imme^atdy,  that  is/*  said  Miss 
Bramble,  when  sbe  found  she  fnusi  speaik. 

*'  /  tdl  papa !  **  exclaimed  Maiigaret,  in 
high  indignation ;  *^  who  in  tbe  world  erer 
heard  or  dreamt  of  a  person  in  tny  situation 
making  such  a  disclosure ! — It  is  quite  out  of 
reason  to  expect  it,  to  say  nothings  of  the  want 
offeeling.** 

**  Don't  be  in  a  passion,  Margamet.  If  y<wi 
do  not  tell,  who  must  ?  ** 

"  Who  so  proper  as  yourself  my  c/cfcr 
sister?** 

**  Indeed  I  hare  not  courage,*  aaid  Mi» 
Bramble,  sitting  down,  and  looking  rather 
paler  than  usual. 

**  Ctmrage  I — What  mighty  share  of  courage, 
I  should  like  to  know,  is  requisite  to  enable 
you  or  anybody  to  tell  Sir  Joseph  Bramble, 
that  his  second  daughter  is  Lady  March  t  ^ 

"I  wish  Mrs.  Bramble  would  call; — she 
would  do  it  so  much  better.  1  fear  I  hare 
really  not  sufficient  nenre." 

"  Mrs.  Bramble,  indeed  ! — I  should  be  vcfj 
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Uiankful  truly ,  for  her  inlerference! — ^I  Imow 
she  will  be  enyiouB  to  death  of  my  precedence^ 
No,  no,  Lucy,— ^no  Mrs.  BramUe,  if  you 
please;  you,  and  yon  only,  mnat  speak  to  Sir 
Joseph,  and  I  think  I  deserve  it  of  you,  when 
jrott  recollect  my  exertions  in  Mr.  Crosby's 
affair.'' 

Miss  Bramble  dared  not  oflfer  another  word 
of  decided  objection.  **  What  shall  we  say  to 
Tom?''  was  all  she  ventured  now  to  insi- 
nuate. 

*'  Leave  him  to  me ; — /,  at  least,  have  no 
fears.  Sir  Joseph  is  in  his  study ;  I  wish  you 
would  go  to  him  directly." 

Miss  Bramble  obeyed,  with  slow  and  reluct- 
ant steps.  It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  her 
through  her  explanation,  which  was  received 
by  her  father  with  all  the  exclamations,  sur- 
prise, sorrow,  and  ^{/"-^oiti/brtfiitjr,  that  might  be 
expected  fiom  his  feeble  and  undemonstrative 
character.  He  did  not  wish  to  part  with  his 
daughters,  and  he  had  no  objection  in  the 
world  to  Margaret  and  her  husband's  living 
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wiih  him; — ^mdeed, he  aaidy  He  aboold  hke  h 
nther   than   otherwise.       He     sapposed   Sir 
Chades  woidd  eipect  to  receive   aoBae  foriaae 
with  his  wife^nMnre.eqpeciaUjr  as  it  appeared 
he  had  none  himself.    He  did  sc^t  Imow  how 
he  could  manage  to  gire  her  aoyihin^*     Bi» 
present  style  of  living  was  modi    aiore  ex- 
pensiTe  than  he  coidd  afioid.    He  wished  Che 
election-ball  were  once  oyery  that    the  house 
might  be  a  little  quiet  agaiuy  and  the  neeessaij 
retrenchments  made.     He  must  say^  he  had 
no  pleasure  in  perpetual  guety,  and  having:  his 
house  filled  with  people  for  whom  be  cared 
nothing,  and  who  cared  nothing  for  him*     He 
was  quite  satisfied  with  having  his  chikben 
round    him,    aud  with    the  addition    of   Sir 
Charles  March  they  should  be  quite  a  laigv 
party  of  themselves.      They  must   give   up 
parties  and  that  kind  of  thing,  to  which  Mar* 
garet,  having  a  husband,  would  not,  he  shoidd 
think,  ofier  any  objection.      He  hoped  she 
would  be  happy — vrished   Sir  Charles  were 
richer — ^wondered  when  Joseph  would  come 
over   to    Coleminster — enquired   what   Tom 
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thought  of  the  matter, — and  eyentually  talked 
himself  out  of  that  state  of  smprise  which,  in  him, 
was  generally  attended  with  as  much  anger  aft 
his  indolent  nature  permilted  him  to  feel. 

Proad  of  the  success  of  her  mission,  Miss 
Bramble  flew  to  communicate  the  result  to  her 
sister,  whom  she  found,  with  flushed  cheeks  and 
flashing  eyes,  in  the  midst  of  a  loud  and  angry 
dialogue  with  Doctor  Tom.  There  was  much 
mutual  accusation ; — she  insisted,  that  if  he  had 
not  brought  Sir  Charles  forward  she  should 
not  have  thought  of  him.  He  accused  her  of 
levity,  forwardness,  and  all  those  delinquencies 
of  manner,  on  the  score  of  which  the  conscience 
of  females  of  a  certain  class  is  apt  to  be  ex- 
tremely sensitive  when  they  are  found  out. 
By  way  of  allaying  the  tempest.  Miss  Bramble 
communicated  to  her  sister,  that  Sir  Joseph 
had  begun  to  look  on  her  marriage  with  com- 
posure ; — that  he  had  talked  himself  into  feel- 
ing it  irrevocable,  and  was,  therefore,  inclined 
to  make  the  best  of  it 

Notwithstanding  the  frowns  and  the  sneers 
of  Doctor  Tom,  his  sister  was  recognised  by 
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her  flunOy  as  Ladjf  Marehj  and  her  husband 
receiTcd  with  the  consideralioii  due  to  his  re^ 
latioQship.    According  to  the  mardage-setlle^ 
ment  of  the  late  Ladj  BTamble,  Sir  Joseph  had 
only  a  fife  interest  in  her  property,  which,  cm 
his  decease,  was  to  be  shared  in  equal  portions 
by  all  her  children.    The  total  waa  rery  litlk 
less  than  fifteen  thousand  pounds,   and  when 
Mr.  Bramble  was  made  acquainted  with  the 
feet  of  his  sister's  marriage,  he  re€M>inmcfided 
that  she  should  be  put  in  hnmediate  possesskm 
of  her  quota,  that  her  husband  might,  at  leasts 
be  exonerated  from  the  burden  of  her  support. 
As  for  himself  and  his  family,  Mr.  Braariile 
suggested,  that  it  certainly  was  Sir  Charies 
March's  business  to  provide  for  them.    He  waa 
in  the  receipt  of  his  half*pay,  and  probaUVt  if 
Mr.  Herbert  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  exert 
his  interest  in  his  behalf,  he  might  get  employed 
again  in  a  man-of-war,  and  his  wife,  during  his 
necessary  absences  from  England,  might  con* 
tinae  to  reside  as  before  with  her  father ;  or  if 
that  should  be  disagreeable  or  inconvement, 
might  find  a  cheap  abode  in  some  of  the  vil- 
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lages  near  Portsmouth  or  Plymouth,  where  the 
wiFes  of  sea-fiuing  men  resided,  he  belleTed, 
in  great  numbers. 

To  all  this  Sir  Joseph  said  UtUe,  for  he 
had  lost  the  capacity  of  exertion.  He 
had  allowed  the  sceptre  to  depart  from  his 
hands,  until  they  were,  at  length,  unable  to 
wield  it 

Mr.  Herbert  was,  perhaps,  the  least  suiprised 
of  the  family  party,  for  he  had  observed  certain 
indications  which  had  led  him  to  contemplate 
the  immediate  marriage  of  Sir  Charles  March 
with  Margaret,  as  by  no  means  the  most  im-> 
probable  thing  in  the  world.  He  paid  hi^ 
compliments  to  the  bride  and  bridegroom  with 
that  gentlemanlike  composure,  which  charac- 
terised his  ordinary  manner,  and  which  wan 
not  in  the  least  distuibed  by  the  broad  in- 
sinuation of  Doctor  T(Mn,  who  turned  round 
to  his  eldest  sister,  and  said,  *^  I  suppose,  Lucy, 
we  shall  find  you  and  a  certain  honourabk* 
friend  of  mine  stealing  a  similar  march  on  \w 
one  of  these  days.** 

Miss    Bramble    simpered,    looked    infinite 
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things,    bni   was    wise  enough    to  tmy  no- 


Maigaxet  next  solicited,  and  obtained,  firom 
her  father,  such  a  som  of  money,  under  the 
name  of  a  wedding  present,  as  enaUed  her  !• 
make  those  additions  to  her  wardrobe  whieb 
she  deemed  indiq>ensable;  She  had  resolTed 
to  dazzle  all  h^  dear  firiends,  by  the  spiendoor 
of  her  appearance  at  church  on  the  following 
Sunday,  and  by  the  unique  el^ance  of  her 
dress  at  the  election-balL  The  Jirsi  of  her 
ambitious  projects  was  realized  so  amply,  thai 
Miss  Bramble  detected  Mrs.  Ellis  in  holding 
her  prayer-book  upside  down,  in  her  anxions 
scrutiny  of  the  splendours  of  Lady  March. 
People,  in  short,  looked  quite  envious  enough  to 
gratify  the  most  inordinate  wishes  of  the  bride. 

As  for  the  ball,  that  was  yet  to  come ;  and 
Lady  March  haying,  as  she  expressed  it, 
brought  her  own  afibirs  to  so  fortunate  a 
termination,  turned  the  whole  fofce  of  her 
genius  on  the  management  of  her  sister's^ 
She  predicted,  that  the  approaching  enter* 
tamment  would  be  decisive;  and  she  looked 
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forward  with  secret  impatience  to  the  period, 
when  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Herbert  with  Lucy 
would  sanction  all  possible  demands  on  the 
exertion  of  his  interest,  which,  she  was  quite 
certain,  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  prociire 
such  a  snug  sinecure  for  Sir  Charles,  as  would 
secure  him  from  the  necessity  of  again  en- 
trusting himself  to  the  mercy  of  the  treacher- 
ous  ocean. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  eTening  airiTed, — fair  and  hrilliajit  enough 
to  gratify  those  damsels,  who  were  cofloipeUad 
to  use  that  means  of  conveyance  to  the  scene 
of  gaiety  with  which  nature  had  supplied 
them. 

The  rooms  filled  rapidly.    Blue  and  white, 
in  some  shape  or  other,  decorated  the  person 
of  ^every  individual  present, — save  and  except 
the  bride.  Lady  March,  who,  in  the  pure  white 
costume  she  had  chosen,  became  immediate!/ 
the  object  of  universal  observation,  which  was 
precisely  what  she   had   calculated  on   and 
what  she  desired.     She  loved  notoriety  with 
all  her  heart,  and  she  did  not  trouble  herself 
with    analysing   the   feelings  she   excited,— 
whether  she  were   admired  or  wondofed  at 
She  heard  herself  named  as  Lady  March  quite 
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often  enough  to  gratify  her  Tanity,  and  she  was 
even  unmored  by  the  sneers  of  the  Perrys, 
attributing  them  to  the  envy  in  which,  doubt- 
less,  they  in  some  degree  originated.  She 
was  rather  disappointed  when  she  found  she 
was  not  to  open  the  ball,  the  Lady  of  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  county  being  present, 
whose  rank  demanded,  that  the  compliment 
should  be  paid  to  her,  and  whose  husband, 
moreoTcr,  happened  to  be  an  old  Mend  of  Mr. 
Herbert.  After,  however,  having  performed 
this  necessary  duty,  the  hero  of  the  night — the 
new  member — did  dance  with  Lady  March, 
and  her  elation  was  great,  almost  beyond  the 
power  of  being  kept  within  proper  limits.  It 
had  but  one  check.  Miss  Orme— detestable 
Miss  Orme — was  amongst  the  dancers;  she 
came  with  some  county  people  who  were 
strangers  to  Lady  March,  but  with  whom  Mr. 
Herbert  seemed  most  annoyingly  intimate. 
QoadriUes  were  just  then  becoming  fashion- 
able, and  she  and  Lady  March  happened  to 
stand  in  the  same  set,  so  that  the  latter  could 
not  avoid  observing,  that  Sir.  Herbert,  who 
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was  a  veiy  gendenianly  dancer,    eommiHed 
two  mofll  pioTokiag  blunders  at  the  moiBeiit 
when  the  figure  {daced  him  and  Miss  Qme 
Tis-a-Tis*    Once  afterwards,  in  the  c^ouiae  et 
the  evening,  she  was  seated  so    near    Miss 
Onne,  as  to  overhear  Mr.  Herbot  sajiag — 
**  I  wish  yon  would  let  me  dance  with   yea 
this  OTenii^.    We  never  earn  dance  together 
.««D,  yoa  kiiow,»-worfs  8o  emgimaUd  that 
Lady  March  could  not  anive  at  any  satialactoTy 
soloticm  of  them.     Miss  Orme  did  noi  dance 
with  Mr.  Herbert.     At  the  supper-taUe^  JLady 
March  sat  opposite  a  group  of  strangers^ — 
such  as  find  their  way  to  election  balls  and  no 
other, — who    talked    with   so    little  idea    of 
secrecy,  as  to  put  half  the  table  in  their  con- 
fidence.   One    yery    vivacious    damsd    was 
quite  oAthusiastic  in  her  admiration  of  Mr. 
Herbert,  and  b^ged  her  neighbour  to  point 
out  his  bride  decL    Lady  March's  eye  followed 
the  direction  of  this  perscm's,  in  the  expecta- 
tion— the  iK^ie — that  it  would  rest  on  Lucy, 
who  sat  near  Mr.  Herb^  but  to  her  <U«gost 
and  dismay,  she  found  that  it  was  fixed  on  Miss 
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Ofine — her  evil  spirit.  "  Well,  she  is  good- 
looking  enough,"  said  the  querist, — ^  but,  in 
my  opinion,  not  to  be  compared  to  him.  To 
be  sure  there  is  no  accounting  for  taste,** — a 
conclusion  in  which  Lady  March  most  com- 
pletely acquiesced.  At  first  she  felt  discom- 
fited, but  presently  her  composure  returned, 
when  she  reflected  that  these  poor  ignorant 
people  could  not,  by  any  probable  conjecture, 
be  supposed  acquainted  with  a  fact  of  which 
erery  body  most  intimate  with  Mr.  Herbert 
was  completely  ignorant.  Lady  March  forgot 
how  frequently  suspicion  had  been  excited, — 
hints  dropped, — rumours  repeated; — how  re- 
solutely she  herself  had  shut  her  eyes  to  what 
was  passing  in  this  direction,  and  how  she  had 
laboured  to  impress  her  sister's  mind  with  a 
conriction  she  had  forced  opon  her  own. 

After  supper,  when  dancing  was  to  recom- 
mence, the  hero  of  the  fete  was  missing. 
Lady  March  sat  near  the  Lord -Lieutenant, 
and  she  heard  him  address  Mr.  Herbert  on  his 
return — ^  You  are  waited  for,  Herbeit ; — 
popularity-slavery  is  tedious  enough,  but  must 
be  endured  on  these  occasions." 
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^  I  lurre  been  absent  bat  tvro  minutes,  pot- 
ting  Miss  Onne  in  het  carriage.** 

^  Tern  ninatea ;  but  a  lover  is  a  bad  cfafo- 
noneter."     Mr.  Hert>ert  bowed,   and  passed 

(ML 

And  was  it  so?— and  was  this  object  of 
Margaret's  absdinte  aversion,  reaUf  to  be  Mr9. 
Herbert  f-^to  triumph  over  Lucy — over  aB  tbc 
dignity  of  the  Brambles  ?  Was  there  no  longer 
a  possilnlity  of  doubt  ?  Had  not  the  Ixiid* 
Lieutenant  insinuated  i — bad  not  Mr.  Herbert 
admitted  ? — ^how  shamefidly  ill  he  had  treated 
Lucy! 

Mf.  Herbert  did  not  return  home  in  Sir 
Joseph  BramUe's  carriage.  He  was  of  course 
compelled  to  remain  late, — so  late,  indeed,  Cbat 
Sir  Joseph,  who  was  overcome  with  sleep  and 
&tigue,  was  for  once,  resolute  in  his  will  to 
leave  the  ball-room.  Lady  March  was  dying 
to  speak  to  him,  in  what  manner  she  hardly 
knew ;  something  bitter — something  that  should 
acquaint  him  with  the  view  eke  took  of  his 
conduct  Next  morning  at  breakfiurt  she  re- 
solved to  open  a  battery  upon  him* 
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At  the  commencement  of  that  meal  on  the 
following  day.  Lady  March  was  ommonsly 
silent.  The  rest  were  engaged  in  a  lively 
discussion  of  the  whims  of  the  last  evening. 
Every  body  seemed  in  such  excellent  temper, 
that  Margaret,  envious  of  their  enjoyment,  was 
anxious  to  render  them  as  uncomfortable  as 
herself.  She  only  waited  for  an  opportunity ; 
— it  came  at  length.  Doctor  Tcnn  remarked 
that  he  had  seen  Miss  Orme  at  the  ball ;  had 
always  fancied  she  never  attended  entertain- 
ments of  so  Mvolous  a  kind ;  suggested  that 
she  would  have  been  more  suitably  situated  at 
a  lecture  on  chemistry  or  galvanism ;  she  did 
not  dance, — probably  because  no  body  asked 
her. 

'<  I  did,**  said  Mr.  Herbert,  with  a  slight 
blush. 

**  Did  youf  **  said  Margaret,  affecting  sur- 
prise. *^  I  thought  I  heard  you  say  yon  haled 
blues.'' 

^  It  depends  on  the  shadey'*  said  Mr.  Herbert 
quietly. 
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""Wdl,— Mbs  Onae  is  deep  blue,  if  ]fw 
pfnnhttit  fin  that  way,^  letovted  Margaiet 

^Hardfy,  I  tliink ;  thai  howewoniist  dqiend 
OD  the  point  of  liewfiom  wliich  ahe  is  looked 
atr—the  waj  in  which  the  light  fiAs,"  he  added 
with  a  smiley  of  which  Ladj  Maieh  did  not 
nodflntaad  the  significance.  ^  If  talent  ht 
hhi^I  like  it, as  I  admiie it  in  aD  its  coloon.'' 
^  Verjr  few  men  woold  think  of  fidltng  in 
lore  with  snch  wrylitefary  womeny"  persisled 
Lady  March. 

^  Very  few  men  ihknk  of  felKng  in  lore  si 
all,  I  have  heard,"*  said  Mr.  Herbert  ''  It 
generally,  I  am  told,  takes  them  by  surprise.*' 

"  To  be  sure  ercry  body  writes  now; 
it  is  hardly  a  distinction,**  said  Lady  March, 
changing  her  tack.  ^  There  are  many,  I  he- 
liere,  who  do  not  i^rore  of  a  woman's  beiog 
ambitious  of  feme, — literary  feme,  or  any  other 
feme—except  that  of  being  a  beauty  per- 
haps.*' 

^^  The  most  evanescent  of  all  distinctioos, 
since  it  so  soon  resolres  itsdf  into  the  pft£< 
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tense,^  said  Mr.  Herbert  with  a  smile.  He 
added,  after  a  momentary  pause,  and  with  more 
gravity — ^*  You  are  right.  Lady  March ;«— an 
over-weening  desire  of  feme  is  not  a  desirable 
or  a  lovely  feature  in  a  female  mind.  There 
are  many,  however,  who  have  been  impelled  to 
the  arena  of  public  opinion, — the  literary  arena, 
— by  widely  different  motives, — some  prompted 
by  feelings  so  holy,  that  they  have  thrown 
around  the  effort  a  halo  of  splendour  which, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  degree  of  its  suc^ 
oesSf  must  always  shed  a  light  on  the  path  of 
her  who  ventured  it" 

*^  Miss  Orme,  par  exemple^^  said  Lady 
March,  spitefully, — ^*  to  support  her  mother.** 

'^  Yes,  Bliss  Orme— to  add  to  her  mother's 
comforts,'*  returned  Mr.  Herbert  with  composed 
dignity.  "  And  that  we  may  not  in  our  skir- 
mishing inflict  fiiro/tffitort7y  "—with  emphasis — 
"  an  incurable  wound  on  each  other,  it  is  fidr 
to  state,  that  I  have  been  long  attached  to  Miss 
Orme,  and  I  have  pride  and  pleasure  in  adding, 
that  during  the  last  three  weeks,  we  have  been 
engaged." 
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Lnckflj,  the  leadioett  of  8ir  Jemepk 
m  idkimg  the  neoeasaty 
tioio,  tmtPtA  hk  mmie  dtffti^  the  discoBKpomBt 
of  the  rest  of  the  pnty.  The  free  of  DodM 
Tod  wu  ted  wad  pile  altenMileiT-  He  bad 
r^lnilaipd  nradb  on  Mr.  Hert>ert^a  palraiafr 
bnnsfaig  him  into  profiesflicnKal  lepfut^  and  i^ 
ktfltfr  conaeqnencey  professiofial  pnclioc  iUid 
he  had  the  aiortificatiott  of  fe^iwy  hioi  oo  the 
ere  of  BMniage  with  the  woann  whom^  of  dl 
otheiB^  he  BMMt  cofdidly  haled,  and  to  whom 

he  had  taken  ereiy  poasHde  mean  of  daqibTiBg 
hisareiaon.    FarewdltoaDh^^eof  patronafpe 

from  him — ^^ith  mdk  a  wife—who  worid  pro- 
hal^Tegnhite  both  her  own  and  her  huabaDirs 
actiona^  after  her  own  aoveieign  wiB  and  plea- 
sure !  In  an  inalant.  Doctor  Tom  took  a  mr- 
Tej  of  the  rarious  eiril  conaeqaenoes  he  fbceaaw 
from  so  nnsaitaMe  an  onion,  and  his  in£gm- 
tion  was  dinded  between  Mr.  Heibert's  (My 
and  Ub  own  nnpavdondble  impffudenee.  CooU 
he  bat  have  fexeseen  ? 

As  to  Margaret,  she  withdrew  with  her  aisler 
as  speedily  as  possible,  after  remaining  hmg 
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enough  to  hear  Mr.  Herbert  beg,  that  Emma 
would  walk  with  him  as  far  as  Miss  Onsie^y 
who  had  a  particular  favour  to  request  of  her, 
which  ahe  would  hare  the  pleasure  of  soliciting 
herself; — ^  and  he  was  sure,**  he  added,  ^*  Miss 
Emma  would  be  more  disposed  to  Usten  favour* 
aUy  to  her  friend  than  to  himself.**  And 
Emma  prepared  with  alacrity  to  accompany 
him. 

Miss  Bramble  was  greatly  agitated.  She 
wept  so  violently,  that  she  heard  neither  the 
outpourings  of  her  sister^s  indignation,  uot  her 
attempts  at  consolation.  Nor  would  she  have 
been  greatly  benefited  by  them  if  she  had  heard 
them.  It  was  small  comfort  to  know,  that  there 
were  a  hundred  men  quite  as  well  worth  having 
asMr.Herbertyif  they  werenot  within  her  reach ; 
^KNT  to  be  toldy  that  he  had  proved  himself  a 
most  uncommon  fool,  since  she  did  not  benefit 
by  his  folly ;— or  to  be  assured,  that  he  could 
not  fail  of  being  miserable  with  a  woman  of 
such  low  connexions  as  Miss  Ormc, — all  poor 
people,  who  would  be  everlastingly  applying  to 
him  for  assistance  in  some  shape  or  other. 
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"  I  am  not  thinldiig  of  Mr.  Herbert, — that  is, 
not  much,**  said  Miss  Bramble,  as  soon  as  she 
could  speak« 

**  Of  what  on  earth  then  are  you  thinking  ?  ^ 
inquired  Lady  March,  most  justifiably  sur- 
prised. 

*^  I  wish  I  had  not  been  so  hasty  with  poor 
Crosby,*'  said  Miss  Bramble,  sobbing;  **  I  know 
he  was  realljf  attached  to  me." 

"  Stuff! — nonsense ! — ^Are  you  in  your  senses, 
Lucy?**  demanded  Lady  March  thoroughly 
provoked.  **  You  did  not  relinquish  him  on 
Mr.  Herberts  account,  and  in  ereiy  other  re- 
spect, your  prospects  are  just  the  same  as  they 
were  before  you  tormented  me  and  Tom  and 
every  body,  to  help  you  to  get  rid  of  the 
man.  And  now  you  turn  round  on  us,  and 
wish  you  were  still  involved  in  that  shamefiil 
entanglement** 

*'  I  see  nothing  shamefiil  in  it,**  retorted  Miss 
BiamUe,  ^*  nor  does  Mrs.  Emmings,  the  rich 
widow,  if  I  could  judge  by  her  behaviour  last 
evening.  He  was  her  partner  every  time  she 
chose  to  dance***    *^  Dqpend  on  it,**  said  Lady 
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March,  **  there  is  nothing  in  it.  Mrs.  £m- 
mings  is  not  so  easily  caught  by  a  flowery 
sermon.'* 

But  Lady  March  was  deceived.^  Mrs.  £m- 
mings  was  caught,  and  gave  herself  and  her 
riches  to  Mr.  Crosby  before  the  expiration  of 
the  year,  who  realised,  it  was  supposed,  by  this 
matrimonial  speculation,  fire  times  as  much  as 
he  would  have  gained  by  an  union  with  Miss 
Bramble,  even  if  the  noon  of  Sir  Joseph's  splen* 
dour  had  continued  in  all  its  brightness.  What 
happiness  he  found,  is  quite  another  considera- 
tion. With  him  wealth  had  always  been  the 
summum  bonum;  and  whether  it  proved  so, 
being  encumbered  with  one  of  the  completest 
viragos  that  ever  caused  a  husband  to  tremble, 
as  he  never  divulged  his  secret,  noboby  else 
may  venture  to  conjecture. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  eventful  election- 
ball,  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Herbert  with  Miss 
Orme  was  solemnized  at  Coleminster,  with  an 
absence  of  parade  and  ostentation  that  did 
honour  to  the  good  sense  and  good  taste  of 
the  parties;  Emma  Bramble  being  the  only 
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bridesmaid.      Some  years  have   dow  elapsed 
since  it  occurred,  and  Mr.  Herbert  is  still  as 
fond  and  as  proud  of  his  wife,  as  if  he  had 
married  a  woman  of  familj  and   an   heiress. 
His  attachment  was  the  result  of  esteem,  and 
he  lives  to  experience  that  most  delightful  sen- 
timent of  which  the  human  heart  is  capable, — 
passion  mellowed  into  the  tenderest  friendship^ 
And  the  Brambles — where  are  they? — Sir 
Joseph  died  a  year  since,  a  ruined  and  broken- 
hearted man,  bewailing,  in  his  last  moments, 
the  circumstance   of  his  being   knighted,  as 
the  cause  of  his  ruin,  since  it  tempted  him  to  re- 
sign trade  as  beneath  him, — rendered  him  sub- 
missive to  the  extravagance  of  his  family, — and 
had  undoubtedly  been  the  leading  motive  of  his 
daughter  Margaret's  most  unfortimate  marriage 
with  Sir  Charles  March, — a  needy  and  unprin- 
cipled   adventurer,  of  the    humblest    origin, 
incapacitated    from  again    obtaining  employ- 
ment in  the  navy,  by  former  misdemeanours, 
which  had  caused  a  mark  of  exclusion  to  be 
put  against  his  name.     He  and  his  wife  are 
now  living  on  the  interest  of  her  portion  of 
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her  mother's  fortune,  in  an  obscure  village  on 
the  Welsh  coast,  having  three  or  four  children 
to  provide  for  on  an  income  which  is  barely 
sufficient  to  supply  the  necessaries  of  exist- 
ence. The  unfortunate  Miss  Bramble — still 
Miss  Bramble, — lives  with  them,  lamenting, 
day  after  day,  the  dismbsal  of  Mr.  Crosby,  the 
only  man,  she  repeatedly  declares,  who  ever 
really  loved  her.  This  assertion  always  pro- 
duces a  rejoinder  from  Lady  March,  which 
generally  leads  to  a  tissue  of  angry  recrimina- 
tion, that  add  double  bitterness  to  the  cup  of 
poverty  and  obscurity  which  they  are  compelled 
to  drain. 

Mr.  Bramble  quitted  the  cottage  soon  after 
the  death  of  Sir  Joseph,  and  in  defiance  of  the 
angry  remonstrances  of  his  wife,  recommenced 
business.  Experience  has  converted  his  former 
pliability  into  inveterate  obstinacy,  and  he 
pursues  his  industrious  career  with  a  dogged 
pertinacity  which,  if  it  destroys  his  temper,  at 
least  ensures  his  prosperity.  In  a  few  years, 
should  his  life  be  prolonged  to  that  period,  it 
is  possible  he  may  accumulate  a  fortune  suffi- 
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dent  to  justify  his  retiring  to  the  aiimm 
digniiaie: — bnt  the  demon  of  aTarice  appean 
to  be  gaining  decided  possession  of  the  whcrfe 
man,  and  Mis.  BiamUe  dedaies  her  convic- 
tion that  he  will  live  and  die  a  plodding  tiades- 


As  to  Doctor  Tom,  his  admiiation  of  Mre. 
Ellis  so  fiir  exceeded  the  bonndariesof  propriety, 
as  to  lead  to  a  pennanent  sepamtian  between 
the  hnsband  and  wife.  In  Mr.  Ellis's  rank  of 
life  a  divorce,  piociunable  as  it  would  nndoubt- 
edly  have  been,  was  out  of  the  question,  but 
the  affidr  was  so  much  talked  o^  that  fionilies 
the  least  scrupulous  were  deterred  firom  calling 
in  the  professional  aid  of  a  physician  who  had 
so  committed  himself.  Doctor  Tom  found, 
therefore,  that  all  proqpect  of  success  as  a 
private  practitioner  was  out  of  the  question, 
and  to  escape  at  onoe  fiom  the  scene  of  for- 
mer qplendoor,  and  tsom  liis.  Ellis*s  demands 
on  his  temper  and  his  pntse,  he  scented 
the  ofier  of  Mr.  Herbert,  who  had  interest 
enough  to  get  him  an  appointment  in  the  East 
India  CompauT's  service,  as  assistant  surgeon. 
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The  hope  of  receiving  an  invitation  to  join  him 
in  the  East,  is  the  single  brilliant  speck  in 
Miss  Bramble^s  visions  of  the  future. 

Emma— the  chosen  and  faithful  fnend  of 
Miss  Orme— lives  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert 
as  a  beloved  sister.  And  it  is  probable,  that 
she  will  shortly  have  higher  claims  on  their 
affection,  for  they  perceive,  and  encourage,  the 
attachment  of  Mr.  Herbert^s  younger  brother 
to  their  beautiful  charge,  and  the  young  man 
himself  has  a  reasonable  prospect  of  entering 
on  a  family  living,  long  holden  for  him,  and  of 
gaining  his  bride  before  the  commencement  of 
the  new  year. 

As  to  Coleminster,  its  splendour  set  with  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  for  unluckily  that 
ancient  and  loyal  borough  was  found  in  the 
list  of  the  extinguUhables  contained  in  Sche- 
dule A. 
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